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PREFACE. 


In presenting the third and last volume of the Translation 
of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, I will briefly 
review the literature connected with this book, viz.:—1. The 
Arabic Text; II. Translations ; III. Commentaries ; IV. 
Controversy concerning it. 

I. Tlie Arabic Text —The editio jprinceps, the only edition 
of the original text of the Guide (in Arabic, DUil^ or Dcdalat 
aUkavrin), was undertaken and executed by the late S. Munk. 
Its title is: Lc O-uide dcB ISgar^s, traiU de TlUologu et de Philo¬ 
sophic par M<me bm Maimon, publi6 pour la p^^emUre fois dans 
Voriginal Arabe^ et accompagnS dune traduction Franfaise et 
de notes critiques, litUraires et explicative8,par S, Mwnk (Paris, 
1850-1866). The plan was published, 1833, in B^Jtexions 
swr le culte des andens Hibr&ux (La Bible, par S. Cahen, 
vol. iv.), with a specimen of two chapters of the Third Part. 
The text adopted has been selected from the several MSS. at 
his disposal with great care and judgment. Two Leyden 
MSS. (cod. 18 and 221), various MSS. of the BibliotMgue 
Nationals (ITo. 760, very old; 761 and 758, written by R. 
Saadia ibn Danan), and some MSS. of the Bodleian Library 
were consulted. In the notes which accompany the French 
translation, the various readings of the different MSS. are 
discussed with such completeness that the student of the 
Palalat al-ha/yrin is spared the trouble of consulting the 
MSS., and he will find little to add by consulting those 
MSS. which were not yet known or not accessible to 
Munk. At the end of the third volume a list is added 

b 
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ruErACB. 


of ** Variantes des Manuscrits Arabes et des deux Versions 
H6braiques/’ ^ 

The library of the British Museum possesses two copies of 
the Arabic text; the one Or, 1423 is complete, beautifully 
written, with explanatory notes in the margin and between 
the lines. The name of the copyist is not mentioned, nor 
the date when it has been written. The volume has in the 
beginning an incomplete index to the Scriptural passages 
referred to in the Guide, and at the end fragments of Ps. 
cxli. in Arabic and of an astronomical table. 

The second copy of the Dalalat aWliamn is contained in 
the MS. Or. 1423, written in large Yemen Eabbinic charac¬ 
ters. It is very fragmentary. The first fragment begins 
with the last paragraph of the introduction \ there are a few 
marginal notes in Hebrew. 

In the Bodleian Library there are the following copies of 
the Dalalat al-'lmirin :— 

No. 1236.2 The text is preceded by Jeliudah al-Charizfs index of the 
chapters, and by that of Biblical passages referred to in the book. In 
the margin there are notes, containing omissions, by dijBferent hands, 
two in Ambic characters. The volume was written 1473. 

No. 1237. The Arabic text, with a few marginal notes containing 
various readings j the text is preceded by three Hebrew poems, begin¬ 
ning, DiH, holech, Bir^deh thehhunoths and Binu he-dath MoslieK Fol. 
212 contains a fragment of the book (III., xxix) 

No. 1238. Text with a few marginal notes. 

No. 1239. The end of the work is wanting in this copy. The second 
part has forty-nine chapters, as the introduction to Part II. is counted 
as chapter i.; Part III. has fifty-six chapters, the introduction being 
counted as chapter i.,and chapter xxiv. being divided into two chapters. 
The index of passages from the Pentateuch follows the ordinary mode 
of counting the chapters of the Guide. 

No. 1240. Arabic text transcribed in Arabic characters by Saadiah b, 
Levi Azankot for Prof. Gulins in 1645. 

No. 1241. First Part of the Dalalat al-^hatrin^ written by Saadiah b. 
Mordechai b, Mosheh in the year 1431, 

No. 1242 contains the same Part, but incomplete. 

^ A specimen of three pages, Arabic text, Latin translation and notes, 
prepared by Th. Hjde (16C0), is possessed by the Bodl. Libr. Th. 4° m 13. 

2 The numbers refer to Dr. Neubauer’s Catah of the MSS. in the Bodl. 
Library not yet issued. 
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■ Nos. 1243,1244, 1245, and 1246 contain Part II. of tlie Arabic text 
incomplete in Nos. 1245 and 1246. 

Nos. 1247, 1248, and 1249 have Part III.; it is incomplete in the two 
last numbers. No. 1249 was written 1291, and begins with III., yiil 

A fragment of the Arabic text, the end of Part III., is contained in 
No. 407, 2. 

No. 2508 includes a fragment of the original (I. ii.-xxxiL), with a 
Hebrew interlineary translation of some words and a few marginal 
notes. It is written in Yemen square characters, and is marked as 
“ holy property of the Synagogue of ALsiani.” 

A fragment (I. i.) of a different recension from the printed is con^ 
tained in 2422, 16. On the margin the Commentaiies of Shem-tobh and 
Ephodi are added in Arabic. 

A copy of the Dalalat is also contained in the Berlin Royal Library 
MS. Or. Qu., 579 (106 Cat. Steinschneider); it is defective in the begin¬ 
ning and at the end.^ 

II, Translations, a, Hebreio, —As soon as European Jews 
heard of the existence of this work, they procured its trans¬ 
lation into Hebrew. Two scholars, independently of each 
other, undertook the task: Samuel Ibn Tibbon and Jehudah 
al-Charizi. There is, besides, in the Moreh ha-^moreh of Shem- 
tobh Palquera an original translation of some portions of the 
Moreh, In the Sifthe yeshmim (No. 112) a rhymed transla¬ 
tion of the Dalalat by Eabbi Mattithyahu Kartin is men¬ 
tioned. Comparing the two first-named versions with each 
other, Ibn Tibbon’s version is more accurate; he sacrificed 
elegance of style to the plan of conscientiously reproducing 
the author’s work, so as not to omit even any particle, how¬ 
ever unimportant it i^^ay appear. Ibn Tibbon went in his 
anxiety to retain peculiarities of the original so-far as to 
imitate its ambiguities, e.g,, metsiuth (I. Iviii.) is treated as a 
masculine noun, only in order to leave it doubtful whether 
a pronoun which follows agrees with metsiuth^ ‘‘ existence/' 
or with nimtsa, '' existing being,” both occurring in the same 
sentence (Br. Mus, MS. Harl. 7586, marg. note by Ibn Tibbon). 
When he met with passages that offered any difficulty he con¬ 
sulted Maimouides. Oliarizi, on the other hand, was less 

1 I am sorry that I could not ascertain whether the Cambridge University 
Library possesses any MS. copies of the Arabic text or the Hebrew version of 
tho Guido. I naked the chief librarian, but received no reply, 
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conscientious atout words and particles, and wrote in a supe¬ 
rior style. populif however, decided in favour of the 

version of Ibn Tibbon, the rival of which became almost 
forgotten. Also Abraham, the son of Moses Maimonides, in 
Milchamoth ha-sliem, describes Charizfs version as being inac¬ 
curate. Most of the modern translations were made from 
Ibn Tibbon*s versioa There are, therefore, MSS. of this ver¬ 
sion almost in every library containing collections of Hebrew 
books and MSS. It has the title, Moreh-nMitcMm. The 
British Museum has the following eight copies of Ibn 
Tibbon’s version:— 

Harl 7586 A. This codex was written in the year 1284, for Rabbi 
Shabbathai ben Rabbi Mattithyahu. In the year 1340 it came into the 
possession of Jacob b. Shelomoh; his son Menachem sold it in the 
year 1378 to R. Mattithyahu, son of R. Shabbathai, for fifty gold florins. 
It was again sold in the year 1461 by Yechiel ben Joab. There is this 
peculiarity in the writing, that long words at the end of a line ore 
divided, and written half on the one line, half on the next; in words 
which are vocalised, patliak is frequently found for hametz. There are 
numerous various readings in the margin. The text is preceded by a 
poem, written by Joseph Ibn Aknin, pupil of Maimonides, in praise of 
his master, and beginning Adonyitsro. This poem is attributed to R. 
Yehudah ha-Levi, in his Divan (Luzzatto, BeihulatJi-hath^Yehvdahf p. 
104). At the end the copyist adds an epigram, the translation of which 
is as follows:— 

“The Moreh is finished—Praise to Him who formed and created 
everything—written for the instruction and benefit of the few whom 
the Lord calleth. Those who oppose the Moreh ought to be put to 
death; but those who study and understand it deserve that Divine 
Glory rest upon them, and inspire them with a spiiit from above.” 

Earl 7586 B. This codex, much damaged in the beginning and at the 
end, contains the version of Ibn Tibbon, with marginal notes, consisting 
of words omitted in the text, and corrections. The version is followed 
by the poems KcvroNi meodJi^ &c., and D^'i JiolecJi, &o. 

EaH. 5507 contains the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon, with the 
translator’s preface and marginal notes, consisting of various readings 
and omissions from the text The work of Maimonides is followed by 
Ibn Tibbon’s Vocabulary (milloth-mroth)^ Mesharetlv^mosheh, Anigoth Jia- 
meimama\Millothhiggayon^Rm^^ a Hebrew- 

Italian vocabulary of logical terms, and an explanation of Tcotehh, The 
passage in Part I., chap. Ixxi., which refers to Christianity, has been 
eraseL 
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Harl. 6525 was the property of Shimshon Kohen Modon. The MS. 
begins with Charizi’s Kavcmath ha-perahimy then follows the text, with 
a few marginal notes of a later hand, mostly adverse criticisms and 
references to Arama’s Akedah and the Biblical commentaries of Abar- 
hanel. There is also a note in Latin. The text is followed by Ibn 
Tibhon’s Vocabulary (MillotJirsaroth) and Maaoreth Jia-pesvkim (Index to 
the Biblical quotations in the Moreh). In a poem, beginning Moreh 
o^ierTnennu d^tachav gaWhu, the Moreh is compared to a musical instru¬ 
ment, which delights when played by one that understands music, but 
is spoiled when touched by an ignorant person. 

Add. 27068 (Almanzi coU.). At the end the following remark is 
added : 1, Samuel Ihn Tibbon, finished the translation of this work in 
the month of Tebheth 4965 (1205). The text is preceded by the well- 
known epigrams, holech and Moreh^nelihucliim sa the last 

page contains the epigram Karohh rn^od. There are some notes in the 
margin, mostly referring to various readings. 

Add. 14763. This codex, written 1273 at Viterbo, contains the preface 
of Oharizi to his translation of the Moreh and his index of contents, 
Ibn Tibbon’s version with a few marginal notes of different hands, 
including some remarks of the translator, and the contents of the 
chapters. The codex contains besides the following treatises : Com¬ 
mentary of Maimonides on Abhoth ; Comm, of Maim, on Mishnah 
Sanhedrin x. 1 ; Letter of Maimonides on the Resurrection of the 
Dead ; Vocabulary of difldcult words by Samuel Ibn Tibbon ; Maimo¬ 
nides’ Letter to the wise men of Marseilles ; his Letter to Rabbi 
Jonathan; Kether-malckuth, Mesliareth-Tixo^ehy JRmch-chen, Otkoth hor- 
slwma/yim^ translated from the Arabic by Samuel Ibn Tibbon ; Hath- 
chcdoih ha-nimtsaoth, of AJfarabi; Sefer hor-tappuach^ MishU diamisMm 
horialmidimy on the seven zones of the earth ; a fragment of a chronicle 
i'rom the exile of Babylon down to the fourth year of the Emperor 
Nicephoros of Constantinople, and a poem, which begins cxsher yiskal^ 
and has the following sense:—“ If one asks the old and experienced 
lor advice, you may expect his success in all he undertakes ; but if one 
consults the young, remember the fate of Rehaboam, son of Solomon.” 

Add, 14764. In addition to the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon (from 
end of I. xxvii.) with a few marginal notes and index, the codex con¬ 
tains at the end of Part I. an index of references made by the author to 
explanations given in preceding or succeeding chapters. At the end of 
the text the statement is added, that the translation was finished in the 
month of Tebheth 968 (1208). The Moreh is followed by Euach-chm^ 
and Ibn Tibbon’s Vocabulary of millotlirmroth (incomplete), and is pre¬ 
ceded by four poems in praise of the Moreh, beginning ShMu nebhme 
lehh, Ifordi nehhuchim sci> shelomif holeck and Nofeth inaMmu 

Bibl. Beg. 16 A, xi. This codex, written in Prov, curs, characters 
in the year 1308, has in front a fragment of III. i., then follows the 
poem of Meshullam, beginning Yehffu TMzimTnothcti (Grata 
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nim^ p. 161), and other poems {Mmh’^elhuchim hacharesli, Adm 
yUsro), The text is followed by a few poems (beginning Tefigu 
meeimmotliaif Emeih moreh meiih^ Kai^cha kechinTior, Karobh m’ody 
Obhde elil somu Pothothom), The name of the owner on the last page 
has been erased. 

The following MS. copies of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version of 
the Moreh are included in the Oxford Bodleian Library; the 
numbers refer to Dr. Neubauer’s catalogue of the MSS.- 

1260. An index of the passages from the Bible referred to in the 
work and an index of the contents precede the version. The marginal 
notes contain chiefly omissions. 

1251. This codex was written in 1675. The marginal notes contain 
omissions and explanations. 

1252. The marginal notes contain the translator's remarks on I. 
Ixxiv. 4, and III. xlvii. The version is followed by Ibn Tibbon*s 
vocabulary, and his additional remarks on the reasons for the com¬ 
mandments. The MS. was bought by Samuel ben Moses from a 
Christiatt after the pillage of Padua, where it had belonged to a Syna¬ 
gogue of foreigners Qdciaim ); he gave it to a Synagogue of the same 
character at Mantua. 

1253. The marginal notes include that of the translator on III. xlvii. 

1254. 1. Text with marginal notes containing omissions. 

1255. The marginal notes include those of the translator on I. xlvi. 
and Ixxiv. 5. 

1266. The marginal notes contain various readings, notes relating to 
Charizi's translation and the Arabic text; on fol. 80 there is a note in 
Latin. There are in this codex six epigrams concerning the Moreh, 

1267. Text incomplete; with marginal notes. 

Pragments of the Version are contained in the following codices : 
2047, 3, p. 65; 2283, 8 ; 2309, 2, and 2336. 

Among the MS. copies of the Moreh in the Bibl. Hat. in 
Paris, there is one that has been the property of E. Eliah 
■ Mizrachi, and another that had been in the hands of Azariah 
de Eossi (Ho. 685 and Ho. 691); the Gtinzburg Library (Paris) 
possesses a copy (Ho. 771), that was written 1452 by Samuel 
son of Isaac for Eabbi Moses de Leon,^ and Eliah del Medigo's 
copy of the Moreh is in the possession of Dr, Ginshurg (Lon¬ 
don); it contains six poems, beginning Moreh n^Tmchim sa; 
Emeth moreh meth; Bi-leshon esh; Mahrlmru; Kamumore 
$hav. 


1 Other MS, copies of the Moreh are enumerated _in Steinsclmeider’s Cat. 
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The editio princess of this version has ho statement as to 
where and when it was printed, and is without pagination. 
According to Fiirst (Bibliogr.) it is printed before 1480, The 
copy in the British Museum has some MS. notes. Subsequent 
editions contain besides the Hebrew text the Commentaries 
of Shem-tob and Efodi, and the index of contents by Oharizi 
(Venice, 1551, fol.); also the Comm, of Crescas and Voca¬ 
bulary of Ibn Tibbon (Sabionetta, 1553,^ foL; Jessnitz, 1742, 
foL &c.); the Commentaries of Narboni and S, Maimon 
(Berlin, 1791); the commentaries of Efodi, Shem-tobh, 
Crescas and Abarbanel (Warsaw, 1872, 4to); German trans¬ 
lation and Hebrew Commentary (Biur) Part I. (Krotoschin, 
1839, 8vo); German translation and notes, Part II. (Wien. 
1864), Part HI. (Prankfort-a-M., 1838). 

The Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon (Part I. to ch. Ixxii.) 
has been translated into Mishnaic Hebrew by M, Levin 
(Zolkiew, 1829, 4to). 

There is only one MS. known of Charizi’s version, viz., 
Ho. 682 of the Bibliotheque Hationale at Paris. It has 
been edited by L. Schlosberg, with notes. London, 1851 
(Part L), 1876 (II.), and 1879 (III.) The notes on Part L 
were supplied by S. Scheyer. 

The first Latin translation of the Moreh has been dis¬ 
covered by Dr. J. Perles among the. Latin MSS. of the Munic 
Library, Catal, Cod. latinorum bibl. regiae Monacensis, tom 
1, pars iii. pag. 208 (Kaish. 36 b), 1700 (7936 b). This 
version is almost identical with that edited by Augustinus 
Justinianus, Paris, 1520, and is based on Charizi’s Hebrew 
version of the Moreh. The name of the translator is not 

Cod. Hebr. Bibl. Acad. Lngd. Bat. (ISTo. 18, 221); Cat. d. Hebr. Handscbr. 
in der StadtbibL zu Hamburg (Nos. 251, 252, 258); die Hebr. Handschr. der 
K. Hof-u. StaatsbibL in Miinchon (Nos. 99 and 297). There are several copies in 
the Vatican Library (Assemani, 256 (witten 1358), 262,263,264, andUrbinat, 
28); Casonata, Angelica, Escurial; St. Petersburg Library (No. 82), and 
Tubingen Library. (See Or. Literaturbl. iv. 748.) 

^ A copy in the possession of Dr. A. Asher (London) contains marginal 
notes by Shimshon (? Ealiri, commentator of MUloth higgayon) and Moses 
Mendelssohn; also poems in praise of the Moreh by the former. 
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mentioned. In the Commentary of Moses, son of Solomon 
of Salerno on the Moreh, a Latin translation is quoted, and 
the quotations agree with this version. It is called by this 
commentator Juiatahath ha-notsnth (lit. the Christian 
translation ”), and its author, ha-niaatik ha-notseo' (lit. the 
Christian translator”). Dr. Perles is, however, of opinion 
that these terms do not necessarily imply that a Christian 
has made this translation, as the word notser may have been 
used here for “ Latin.” He thinks that it is the result of the 
combined efforts of Jewish and Christian scholars connected 
with the court of the German Emperor Frederic II.,^ espe¬ 
cially as in the thirteenth century several Jewish scholars 
distinguished themselves by translating Oriental works into 
Latin. See Grata Monatschrift, 1875, Jan,~June, “Die in 
einer Miinchener Handschrift aufgefundene erste lateinische 
TJebersetzung,” &c., von Dr, J. Perles. The title has been 
variously rendered into Latin: Director neutrorum, direc- 
torium dubitantium, director neutrorum, nutantium or dubi- 
tantium; doctor perplexorum. 

Gedaliah ibn Tachyah, in Shcdsheleth ha-hdblalah, men¬ 
tions a Latin translation of the Moreh by Jacob Monteno; 
but nothing is known of it, unless it be the anonymous 
translation of the Munic MS., mentioned above. Augustinus 
Justinianus edited this version (Paris, 1520), with slight 
alterations and a great number of mistakes. Joseph 
Scaliger’s opinion of this version is expressed in a letter to 
Casaubonus, as follows: Qui latine vertit, Hebraica, non 
Arabics, convertit, et quidem ssepe hallucinatur, neque 
mentem Authoris assequitur. Magna seges mendorum est 
in Latino. Prseter ilia quse ab inertia Interpretis peccata 

^ That the Moreh was much studied by Christians and Mahometans is 
asserted* by Joseph Caspi in his Comm, on the Moreh, and by Simeon Duran in 
his Ma^en’ohTioik (74 b.) The relation of the Moreh to the writings of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas d’Aquino lias been shown by Dr. Joel in Verhaltniss 
Albert des Grossen zu Moses Maimonides,” Breslau, 1868, and Dr. Perles, 
lx, Emile Saisset, in Retma des deux M(mdei (Jan. 16, 1862), says : **Mai- 
monide est le precurseur de saint Thomas d’Aquino et le Mor4 Neboukhim 
annouce et prepare la sumrm thedogke,'** 
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sunt accessit et inertia Librariorum ant Typograpborum^ 
eg.f prophetise pro philosopliiae; altitude pro aptitude; bom-^ 
tatem pro brevitatem. (Buxtorf, Doctor Perplexorum, Preef.) 

Johannes Buxtorfius, Fil., translated the Hebrew version 
of Ibn Tibbon into Latin (Basilese, 1629, 4to). In the Pree- 
fatio ad Lectorem, the translator discusses the life and the 
works of Maimonides, and dwells especially on the merits 
and the fate of the Moreh-nelliuchim. The preface is fol¬ 
lowed by a Hebrew poem written in praise of an edition of 
the Moreh with the Commentaries of Epliodi, Shem-tobh 
and Crescas, by Eabbi Eaphael Joseph of Trfeves. 

Italian was the first living language into which the Moreh 
has been translated. This translation was made by Yedidyah 
ben Moses (Amadeo de Moise di Eecanati), and dedicated by 
him to “ divotissimo e divinissimo Signor mio il Signor 
Immanuel da Fano (i.e., the Kabbalist Menachem Azar- 
riah). The translator dictated it to his brother Eliah, who 
wrote it in Hebrew characters; it was finished the 8th of 
February 1683. The MS. copy is contained in the Eoyal 
Library at Berlin, MS. Or. Qu. 487 (M. Steinschneider 
Catal., &c.)—The Moreh has been translated into Italian a 
second time, and annotated by D. J. Maroni: Guida degli 
Smarriti, Firenze, 1870, fol. 

The Moreh has been translated into German by E. Fiir- 
stenthal (Part L, Krotoschin, 1839), M. Stern (Part IL, 
Wien, 1864), and S. Scheyer (Part III., Frankfort a. M., 
1838). The translation is based on Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
version. The chapters on the Divine Attributes have been 
translated into German, and fully discussed, by Dr. Kauf- 
mann in his Geschichte der Attributenlehre (Gotha, 1877). 
An excellent French translation, based on the Arabic 
original, has been supplied by the regenerator of the Guide, 
S. Munk. It was published together with the Arabic text 
(Paris,. 1850-1866). 

The Moreh has also been translated into the Hungarian 
language by Dr. Klein. The translation is accompanied by 
notes (Budapest, 1878-80). 
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The portion containing the reasons of the Commandments 
(Part III. ch. xxvL-xlix) has been translated into English 
by James Townley (London, 1827). The translation is 
preceded by an introduction on the life and -works of 
Maimonides, and dissertations on various subjects; among 
others, Talmudical and Eabbinical writings, the Originality 
of the Institutions of Moses, Judicial astrology. 

III. Commentaries. —It is but natural that in a philo¬ 
sophical work like the Moreh, the reader will meet with 
passages that at first thought seem unintelligible, and require 
further explanation, and this want has been supplied by the 
numerous commentators that devoted their attention to the 
study of the Moreh. Joseph Solomon del Medigo (1591) saw 
eighteen Commentaries on the Moreh. The four principal 
ones he characterises thus (in imitation of the Hagadah for 
Passover): Moses Warboni is rashd, has no piety, and reveals 
all the secrets of the Moreh. Shem-tob is chaeham^ “ wise,” 
expounds and criticises; Crescas is tam^ “ simple,” explains 
the book in the style of the Eabbis; Efodi is sheeino yodea 
lishol, “ does not understand to ask,” he simply explains in 
short notes without criticism (Michtabh-achuz ed. A Geiger, 
p. 18. Berlin. 1840). The earliest annotations were made by 
the author himself on those passages, which the first translator 
of the Moreh was unable to comprehend. They are contained 
in a letter addressed to Samuel Ibn Tibbon, beginning, VJi 
sicMo yehdlal ish (Bodl. Library, ’So. 2218, s.; comp. “ The 
Guide, &c., 1.21,343; II. 8, 99). Ibn Tibbon, the translator, 
likewise added a few notes, which are found in the margin 
of MSS. of the Hebrew version of the Moreh (on 1. xlv. 
Ixxiv.; 11. xxiv.; and III. xlvii.—MSS. Bodl. 1262,1; 1263* 
1265, 1257; Brit. Mus. Add. 14,763 and 27,068). 

Both translators wrote explanations of the philosophical 
terms employed in the versions. Charizi wrote his first, 
and Ibn Tibbon, in the introductory remarks, to Ferush miiloih 
mroth (''Explanation of difficult words”), describes his 
rival’s vocabulary as full of blunders. Ibn Tibbon’s Ferush 
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is found almost in every copy of liis version, both MS. and 
print; so also Charizi’s index of the contents of the chapters 
of the Moreh (Kavvanath hor^eraMm). 

The following is an alphabetical list of Commentaries on 
the Moreh: 

Aharlanel (Don Isaak) wrote a Oommeiitary on I. i.-lv.; II. xxii.- 
xlv., and a separate book S/iamiayim-chadashirn^ ‘‘New Heavens,’’ on 
II. xix., in which he fully discusses the question concerning Greatio ex 
nihilo. The opinion of Maimonides is not always accepted. Thus 
twenty-seven objections are raised against his interpretation of the first 
chapter of Ezekiel. These objections be wrote at Molin, in the house 
of K Abraham Treves Sarfati. The Commentary is followed by a 
short essay (maamar) on the plan of the Moreh. The method adopted 
by Abarbanel in all his Commentaries is also employed in this essay. 
A series of questions is put forth on the subject, and then the author 
sets about to answer them. M. J. Landau edited the Commentary with¬ 
out text, with a Preface, and with explanatory notes, called Moreh litse- 
dalcah (Prag. 1831; MS. Bodl. 2385). In addition to these the same 
author wrote Teshubhoth “ Answers ” to several questions asked by Pabbi 
Shaul ba-Coben on topics discussed in the Moreh (Yenice, 1754). 

Abraham Ahulafia wrote “Sodotb ba-moreh,” or ^ithre^thorah, a 
kabbalistic Commentary on the Moreh. He gives the expression, p 
(Paradise), for the number (177) of the chapters of the Moreh. MS. 
Nat. Bibl. 226, 3. Leipsic Libr. 232,4. MS. BodL 2360, 5, contains 
a portion of Part III. 

Buchner A. JSormoreh lUsedakdh (Warsaw, 1838). Commentary on 
“ The Eeasons of the Laws,” Moreh III. xxix.-xlix. The Commentary 
is preceded by an account of the life of Maimonides. 

Comtino, Mordecai b. Eliezer, wrote a short commentary on the Moreh 
(Dr. Ginsburg’s collection of MSS. No. 10). Narboni, who « spread light 
on dark passages in the Guide,” is frequently quoted. Reference is also 
made to his own commentary on Ibn Ezra’s Yesodrmora, 

Crescas {Ash&r b. Abraham) expresses in the Preface to bis Com¬ 
mentary the conviction that he could not always comprehend the right 
sense of the words of Maimonides, for “there is no searching to his 
understanding.” He nevertheless thinks that his explanations wm 
help “the young” to study the Moreh with profit. A long poem in 
praise of Maimonides and his work precedes the Preface. His notes 
are short and clear, and in spite of his great respect of Maimonides, he 
now and then criticises and corrects him. 

David Yachya is named by Joseph Del Medigo (Midhtabhnachu 
ed. A. Geiger, Berlin, 1840; p. 18, and note 76), as having written 

a Commentary on the Moreh. -d « 

David bm YehudaJb Leon Babbino wrote En ha-kore, MS. Bodl. 126a 
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He quotes in his Commentary among others Arama’s Akedath yits^hak. 
The Ih'yfaee is written hy Immanuel ben Raphael Ibn Meir, after the 
death of the author. 

Bfoili is the name of the Commentary written by Isaac ben Moses, 
who during the persecution of 1391 had passed as Christian under the 
name of Profiat Duran. He returned to Judaism, and wrote against 
Christianity the famous satire Al t’hee ka-ubhothecha” (‘*Be not like 
your Fathers which misled Christians to cite it as written in favour 
of Christianity. It is addressed to the apostate En Bonet Bon Giorno. 
The same author also wrote a grammatical work, Maaseh-efod. The 
name Efod nSK)} is explained as composed of the initials Amar Prqfiat 
Duraiu His Commentary consists of short notes, explanatory of the 
text The beginning of this Commentary is contained in an Arabic 
translation iu MS. Bodl. 2422, 16. 

Eyhraim AlNafiavah in Shuar £?lhod ha-^iem (MS. Bodl. 939, 2 
and 125S, 2), answers some questions addressed to him concerning the 
Moreh. He quotes Chisdai’s Or adonai. 

Furstenthalf It., translator and commentator of the Machzor, added 
a Biur, short explanatory notes, to his German translation of Part I. of 
the Moreh (Krotoschin, 1839). 

Gerdion Moreh-dernch Couimentary on Part L of Moreh (MS. Bodl. 
1265). ^ 


Hillel b. Samuel b. Elazar of Verona explained the Introduction to 
Part II. (the 26 Propos.) S. H, Halberstam edited this Commentary 
together with TagmuU ha-nefesh of the same author, for the Society 
Mekitse-nirdamim (Lyck, 1874). 

Joseph Ben Aba-mari b. Joaeph, of Gaspi (Argentiere), wrote three Com¬ 
mentaries on the Moreh. The first is contained in a Munic MS. (No. 
263); and seems to have been recast by the author, and divided into two 
separate Commentates: Ammude^Khesef, and Maskiyoth Kesef. The 
former was to contain plain and ordinary explanation, whilst profound 
and mysterious matter was reserved for the second (Steinschn. Cat.). In 
IL, chap, xlviii, Caspi finds fault with Maimonides that he does not place 
the book of Job among the highest class of inspired writings, its author 
bei^ undoubtedly Moses. These Commentaries have been edited by 
T. TTerblumer (EranMort-a-M., 1848). E. Kirchheim added a Hebrew 
introduction, discussing the character of these commentaries, and de¬ 
scribing the manuscripts from which these were copied : a Bioffrauhv of 
the author is added in German. & 


Jc^ph Gigatilia wrote notes on the Moreh, printed with “Questions 
of Shaul ha-kohen" (Venice, 1674. MS. Bodl. 1911, 3). 

Josq/A 6. Isaac ha-Levis Gibh’ath ha-Moreh is a short Commentary on 
portions of t^ Moreh, with notes by E. Yom-tobh HeUer, the author 
of Tosaphoth T<m-tobh (Prag, 1612). 

Ist^^tasm wrote a commentary on Parts IL and m. of the MorA 
(see Muunon, Solomon p. xxi.). 
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Isaac hen Shenl’Tohh ihn Shem-Tohh'mote a lengthy Commentary on 
the Moreh, Part I. (MS. Brit. Mus. Or., 1388). The object of the Com¬ 
mentary is to show that there is no contradiction between Maimonides 
and the Divine Law. He praises Maimonides as a true believer in 
Creatio ex nihUo, whilst Ibn Ezra and Gersonides assumed a prima 
materia (Yotser hadosh), Nachmanides is called ha’-chadd ha-gadol, 
but is nevertheless blamed, together with Narboni and Zerachyali lia- 
Levi, for criticising Maimonides, instead of trying to explain startling 
utterances even in “ a forced way ” (hederech rachok) ; and Harboni, “ in 
spite of his wisdom, frequently misunderstood the Moreh.” At the end 
of each chapter a resumS (derush) of the contents of the chapter is given, 
and the lesson to be derived from it. The MS. is incomplete, chaps, 
xlvi.-xlviii. are missing. 

Kauffmann, D., in his Geschichte der Atrihutenlehre, translated Part I. 
chap, l.-lxiii. into German, and added critical and explanatory notes. 

Kalonymos wrote a kind of introduction to the Moi'elh {Meahareth 
Mosheh\ in which he especially discusses the theory of Maimonides on 
Providence. 

Leibnitz made extracts from Buxtorf s Latin version of the Morehj and 
added his own remarks, Ohservationes ad R, Moseti Maimoniden (Foucher 
de Careil, C.A., La PhUosophie Juive, 1861). 

Levin^ J/l, wrote Allon-moreh as a kind of introduction to his retrans¬ 
lation of Tibbon’s Hebrew version into Talmudical diction. 

Maimon, Solomon, is the author of Gihh^ath ha-morek, a lengthy com¬ 
mentary on Book I. (Berlin, 1791.) The author is fond of expatiating 
on topics of modern philosophy. In the introduction he gives a short 
history of philosophy. The commentary on Books II. and IIL was 
supplemented by Isaac Satanov. 

Meir hen Jonah ha-mechunnah Ben-dineor wrote a commentary on the 
Moreh in Fez 1560 (MS. Bodl. 1262). 

Menadiem Kara expounded the twenty-five propositions enumerated 
in the Introduction to Part 11. of the Moreh (MS. BodL 1649,13). 

M<yrdecai Taffe, in liis Or Yekaroth, or Pinnath Yikrath, one of his 
ten Lehhushim, comments upon the theories contained in the Moreh, 

Moses, son of Abraham Provencal, explains the passage in Part I. chap. 
Ixxiii. ^op. 3, in which Maimonides refers to the difference between 
commensurable and incommensurable lines (MS. Bodl. 2033, 8), 

Moses, son of Jehvdah Nagari, made an index of the subjects treated 
in the Moreh, indicating in each case the chapters in which allusion is 
made to the subject. He did so, “ in obedience to the advice of Mai¬ 
monides, to consider the chapters in connected order ” (Part I. p. 20). 
It has been printed together with the questions of Shaul ha-koheu 
(Venice, 1574). 

Moses, son of Solomon of Salerno, is one of the earliest expounders of 
the Moreh, He wrote his commentary on Parts I. and II., perhaps 
together with a Christian scholar. He quotes the opinion of “the 
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Christian scholar with whom he worked together.” Thus he names 
Petrus de Beruia and Nieolo di Giovenazzo, B. Jacob Anatoli, author 
of the Maimed is quoted as offering an explanation 

for the pas-«a;'e from Pirke di-rahfii Elier-er^ which Maiiiioiiides (II. chap, 
xxvi.) considers as strange and inexplicable (Part L, written 1439; 
MS. of Ikth ha-midrashf London ; Parts I.-IL, MS. Bodl. 1261, written 
1547; MS. Petersburg, Ko. 82 ; Munic IMS. 60 and 370). 

J/oxts hu-hitan, son of Jehudak, son of Moses^ wrote ToaliyotJi pirke ha- 
nittamar (‘‘Lessons taught in the chapters of this work”). It is an 
index to the Moreh (MS. Bodl. 1207). 

Closes Leiden explained the 25 Prop, of the Introduction to Part II. 
(MS. Giinzburg, Paris). 

Moses Narboni wTote a short commentary at Soria 1362. He freely 
criticises Maimonides, and uses expressions like the following :—“ He 
went too far, may God pardon him” (II. viii.). Is. Euchel ed. Part I. 
(Berlin, 1791); J. Goldenthal, I. to III. (Wien, 18*52). The Bodl. 
Libr. possesses several MS. copies of this commentary (Nos. 1260, 1264, 
2, and 1266). 

Aliink, S., added to his French translation of the Moreh numerous 
critical and explanatory notes. 

S, Sachs (Ha-techiyah, Berlin, 1860, p. 8) explains various passages 
of the Moreh, with a view of discovering the names of those who are 
attacked by Maimonides without being named. 

Scheyer^ B., added critical and explanatory notes to his German 
translation of the Moreh, Part 3, and to the Hebrew version of Charizi, 
Part 1. He also wrote Das Psychologische System des Maimonides, an 
Introduction to the Moreh (Fraiikf.-a'M., 1845). 

Shem tobh ihi Palquera^s Moreh ha-moreh consists of 3 parts: (1) a philo¬ 
sophical explanation of the Moreh, (2) a description of the contents 
of the chapter of the Moreh, Part 1, i.-lvii (Presburg, 1827) ; (3) Cor¬ 
rections of Ibn Tibbon’s version. He wrote the book for himself, that 
in old age he might have a means of refreshing his memory. The study 
of science and philosophy is to be recommended, but only to those who 
have had a good training in “ the fear of sin.” Ibn Boshd (Averroes) 
is frequently quoted, and referred to by the words he’diacham hafii^cat* 
(the philosopher mentioned above). 

Shein-tobh ben Joseph hen Shem-tobh had the commentary of Efodi before 
him, which he seems frequently to have quoted verbatim without nam¬ 
ing him. Ill the preface he dwells on the merits of the Moreh as the 
just mediator between religion and philosophy. The commentary of 
Shem-tobh is profuse, and includes almost a paraphrase of the text. 
He apologises in conclusion for having written many superfluous notes 
and added explanations where no explanation is required; his excuse is 
that he did not only intend to write a commentary {Biiir) but also a 
work complete in itself (Ghibbur). He often calls the reader's attention 
to things which are plain and clear. 
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Shem-tdbh ihn Shem^tohk, in Safer ha-emunoth (Ferrara, 1636), criticises 
some of the various theories discussed in the Moreh, and rejects them 
as heretic. His objections were examined by Moses Al-ashkar, and 
answered in Easagoth al rmh she-Jcathab Eabbi Shem-tohh neged ha- 
liamham (Ferrara, 1556). 

Solomon b Jeliudah ha-nad wrote in Germany Sithre-thorahy a kabbal- 
istic commentary on the Moreh, and dedicated it to his pupil Jacob b. 
Samuel (MS. Beth-hamidrash, London). 

Tahrizi, The twenty-five Propositions forming the introduction to 
Part 2, have been fully explained by Mahomet Abu-becr ben Mahomet 
al-tabrizi. His Arabic explanations have been translated by Isaac b. 
Nathan of Majorca into Hebrew (Ferrara, 1556). At the end the fol¬ 
lowing eulogy is addedThe author of these Propositions is the chief 
whose sceptre is “ wisdom ” and whose throne is “ understanding,” the 
Israelite prince, that lias benefited his nation and all those who love 
God, &c.: Moses b. Maimon b. Ebhed-elohim, the Israelite. . . . May 
God lead us to the truth. Amen ! 

Tishbi, In MS. Bodl. 2279, 1, there are some marginal notes on Part 
III., which are signed Tishbi (Neub. Cat). 

Fachya ibn Suleiman wrote in Arabic a Commentary on the Guide of 
the Perplexed. A fragment is contained in the Berlin MS. Or. Qu., 
554, 2 (Steinschneider, Cat. No. 92). 

Zerachyah b. Isaac lia-LevL Commentary on the Moreh I., i.-lxxi,, 
and some other portions of the work. (^See Mazkir, 1861, p. 125.) 

MS. Bodl. 2360,' 8, contains a letter of Jehudah b. Shelomoh on 
some passages of the Moreh, and Zerachyah’s reply. 

Anonymms Commentaries ,—The MS. Brit. Mus. 1423 
contains marginal and interlineary notes in Arabic. No 
author or date is given, nor is any other commentary referred 
to in the notes. The explanations given are mostly preceded 
by a question, and introduced by the phrase,'' the answer is,” 
in the same style as is employed in the Hebrew-Arabic Mid- 
rash, MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2213. The Midrashic chamcter is 
prominent in the notes. Thus the verse “ Open, ye gates, that 
the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter in,” is 
explained as meaning: Open, ye gates of wisdom, that human 
understanding that perceiveth truth may enter. The notes are 
numerous, especially in the first part, explaining almost every 
word; e.g.^ on “ Eabbi: ” Why does Maimonides employ this 
title before the name of bis pupil ? The answer is: either 
the word is not to be taken literally (“master”), but as a 
mere compliment, or it has been added by later copyists. Of 
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a similar style seem to be the Arabic notes in the Berlin 
MS. Or. Oct. 25S, 2, 8,10. (Cat. Steinschneider, No. 108.) 
—Anonymous marginal notes are met with almost in every 
MS. of the Moreh; Brit. Mus. HarL 5525; Add. 14,763, 
14,764; Bodl 1204, 1,; 2282, 10; 2423, 3; Munic MS., 
239, 6. 

The explanation of passages from the Pentateuch contained 
in the Moreh have been collected by D. Ottensosser, and 
given as an appendix {Moreh-dcrech) to Dercch-selulali (Pent, 
with Comm. &c., Piirth, 1824). 

IV. Controversies. —Tlie seemingly new ideas put forth by 
Maimonides in the Moreh and in the first section of his 
Mishneh-torah (Sefer lia-madda) soon produced a lively con¬ 
troversy as regards the merits of Maimonides’ theories. It 
was most perplexing to pious Talmudists to learn how Mai¬ 
monides explained the anthropomorphisms employed in the 
Bible, the Midrashim and the Talmud, what he thought 
about the future state of our soul, and that he considered 
the study of philosophy as the highest degree of Divine 
worship, surpassing even the study of the Law and the prac¬ 
tice of its precepts. The objections and attacks of Daniel 
of Damascus were easily silenced by a clicrem (excom¬ 
munication) pronounced against him by the Rosli lia-golaJi 
Eabbi David. Stronger was the opposition that had its 
centre in Montpellier. Eabbi Solomon ben Abraham noticed 
with regret in his own community the fruit of the theories 
of Maimonides in the neglect of the study of the Law and the 
practice of the Divine precepts. It happened to Moses 
Maimonides what in modern times happened to Moses 
Mendelssohn. Many so-called disciples and followers of 
the great master misunderstood or misinterpreted his teach¬ 
ing in support of their direliction of Jewish law and Jewish 
practice, and thus brought disrepute on him in the eyes of 
their opponents. Thus it came that Eabbi Solomon and his 
disciples turned their wrath against the writings of Mai¬ 
monides instead of combating the arguments of the pseudo- 
Maimonists. The latter even accused Solomon of having 
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denounced the Moreh and the Sefer ha-Tnadda to the Domini¬ 
cans, who condemned these writings to the flames; when 
subsequently copies of the Talmud were burnt, and some of 
the followers of the Eabbi of Montpellier were subjected to 
cruel tortures, the Maimonists saw in this a just punishment 
for offending Maimonides. (Letters of Hillel of Verona, 
Ghemdah Genuzdii ed. H. Edelmann, p. 18 sqq^) 

Meir b, Todros lia-levi Abulafia wrote already during the 
lifetime of Maimonides to the wise men in Lunel about the 
heretic doctrines he discovered in the works of Maimonides. 
Ahron b. Meshullam and Shesheth Benvenisti defended 
Maimonides. About 1232 a correspondence opened between 
the Maimonists and the Anti-maimonists (Gratz, Gesch, d. J. 
vii. note 1). The Grammarian David Kimchi wrote three 
letters in defence of Maimonides to Jehudah Alfachar, who 
answered each of them in the sense of Rabbi Solomon of 
Montpellier. Abraham b. Chasdai and Samuel b. Abraham 
Saportas, on the side of the Maimonists, took part in the 
controversy. Meshullam b. Kalonymos b. Todros of Nar- 
bonne begged Alfachar to treat Klimchi with more consi¬ 
deration, whereupon Alfachar resolved to withdraw from 
the controversy. Nachmanides, though more on the side 
of Eabbi Solomon, wrote two letters of a conciliatory 
character, advising moderation on both sides. Representa¬ 
tives of the congregations of Saragossa, Huesca, Monzon, 
Kalatajud, and Lerida signed declarations against E. Solomon; 
also from Lunel and Narbonne a cherem was proclaimed 
against the Anti-Maimonists. The son of Maimonides, 
Abraham, w^rote a pamphlet MiMiamoth adonai in defence of 
the writings of his father. The controversy raised about 
fifty years later by Abba Mari Don Astruc and R. Solomon 
ben-adereth of Barcelona, concerned the Moreh less directly. 
The question was of a more general character: Is the study 
of pMlosophy dangerous to the religious belief of young 
students ? The letters written in this controversy are con¬ 
tained in Minclmth-hen(wth by Abba Mari Don Astruc (Pres- 
burg, 1838), and Kitab alrasail of Meir Abulafia ed. J. Brill 
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(Paris, 1871). Tedaya Bedrasi took part in this controversy 
and wrote K'tkai hithnatsluth in defence of the study of 
philosophy (T’shuhhoth Eashba, Hanau, 1610, p. Ill b.). The 
whole controversy ended in the victory of the Moreh and the 
other writings of Maimonides. Stray remarks are found in 
various works, some in praise and some in condemnation of 
Maimonides. A few instances may suffice. Eabbi Jacob 
Emden in his Mitpachath-sefarim (Lemberg, 1870, p. 66) 
believes that parts of the Moreh are spurious; he even doubts 
whether any portion of it is the work of “ Maimonides, the 
author of the Mishneh-torah, who was not capable of writing 
such heretic doctrines.” S. D. Luzzato regards Maimonides 
with gi’eat reverence, but this does not prevent him from 
severely criticising his philosophical theories (Letters to S. 
Eappoport, No. 79, 83, 266, IggWoth Shedal ed. E. Graber, 
Przemys*!, 1882), and from expressing his conviction that the 
saying “Prom Moses to Moses none rose like Moses,” was as 
untrue as that suggested by Eappoport, “From Abraham 
to Abraham (Ibn-Ezra) none rose like Abraham.” Eabbi 
Hirsch Chayyuth in DarJcIic-MosJieh (Zolkiew, 1840) examines 
the attacks made upon the writings of Maimonides, and tries 
to refute them, and to show that they can be reconciled 
with the teaching of the Talmud. 

The Bodl. MS. 2240, 3a, contains a document signed by 
Josselman and other Eabbis, declaring that they accept the 
teaching of Maimonides as corfect, with the exception of his 
theory about angels and sacrifices. 

Numerous poems were written both in admiration and in 
condemnation of the Moreh. Most of them precede or follow 
the Moreh in the editions and various MS. copies of the 
work. A few have been edited in IHhhre-chdIiamim, pp. 76 
and 86; in the Literaturblatt d. Or. 1. 379, II. 26-27, IV. 
748, and Zehet-sho^mnim by Dr. Gmtz. Dr. Steinschneider’s 
collection of these poems (announced in Oatal. hbr. Hebr. in 
Bibl. Bodl., p. 1897) is about to be issued. In imitation of 
the Moreh and with a view of displacing Maimonides’ 
work, the Karaite Ahron II. b. Eliah wrote a philoso- 
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phical treatise, Ms-chayyim (Ed. F. Delitzsch. Leipzig 
1841). 

Of the works that discuss the whole or part of the philoso¬ 
phical system of the Moreh the following are noteworthy:— 

Eisler, M. Vorleaungen fiber die judischen Philosophen des Mittel- 
alters. Abtheil. II., Moses Maimonides (Wien, 1870). 

Geiger, A Das Judentbum u. seine Geschichte (Breslau, 1865), 
Zehnte Vorlesung : Aben Ezra u. Maimonides. 

Grate, H. Geschichte d. Juden VI., p. 363 sqq, 

Joel, M. Religionsphilosophie des Moses b. Maimon (Breslau, 1869). 

Joel, M. Albertos Magnus u. sein Vorhaltniss zu Maimonides 
(Breslau, 1863). 

Kaufmann, D. Geschichte der Attributenlehre, VII. Gotha, 1874. 

Philippsohn, L. Die Philosophie des Maimonides. Predigt und 
Schul-Magazin, I. xviii. Magdeburg, 1834. 

Rosin, D. Die Ethik d. Maimonides (Breslau, 1876). 

Rubin, S. Spinoza u. Maimonides, ein Psychologisch-Pbilosophisches 
Antitheton (Wien, 1868). 

Scheyer, S. Das psyehologische System des Maimonides. Frankfort- 
a-M., 1845. 

Weiss, T. H. Beth-Tahvud, I. x. p. 289. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to express my best 
thanks to my friend, Mr. A. ITeubauer, M.A., of Oxford, 
who with his wonted kindness allowed me the use of his 
catalogue, and most readily supplied such information as 
was required. 

U. FEIEDLANDEK. 


Jews’College, 
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I1TTEODU0TIO2T. 

We have stated several times ^ that it is our primary object 
in this treatise to expound, as far as possible, the Biblical 
account of the Creation {Maaseh lereshith) and the descrip¬ 
tion of the Divine Chariot {Maaseh mercalliah) in a manner 
adapted to the training of those for whom this work is 
written. 

We have also state^d that these subjects belong to the 
mysteries of the Law. You are well aware how our Sages 
blame those who reveal these mysteries, and praise the 
merits of those who keep them secret, although they are 
perfectly clear to the philosopher. In this sense they explain 
the passage, Her merchandise shall be for them that dwell 
before the Lord, to eat sufficiently ” (Isa. xxiiL 18), which con¬ 
cludes in the original with the words ve-li-mechasseh athih?' i.e., 
that these blessings are promised to him who hides things 
which the Eternal has revealed [to him],^ viz., the mysteries 
of the Law (Babyl. Talmud, Pesachim 119 a). If you have 
understanding you will comprehend that which our Sages 
pointed out. They have clearly stated that the Divine 
Chariot includes matters too deep and too profound for the 

^ See Part I., Introduction, p. 4, and Part II., chap, il 

2 Lit., “ and for durable clothing.” LimechasBeh signifies also " for him who 
oovereth,” and athih “ old.” Hence the Midrashic interpretation, “ for him who 
hides [that which] the Lord [has reyealed].” God is caUed athilo yomaya, ** old 
in days ” (Dan. vii. 9). 

3 In the editions of the Talmud, ** which the Eternal has concealed,” 
indicated in Scripture only by way of hints, which are not intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. ^ 

VOL. HI. A 
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ordinary intellect. It lias been shown that a person favoured 
by Providence with reason to understand these mysteries is 
forbidden by the Law to teach them except vivd wee, and on 
condition that the pupil possess certain qualifications, and 
even then only the heads of the sections may be communi¬ 
cated, This has been the cause why the knowledge of this 
mystery has entirely disappeared from our nation, and 
nothing ^ has remained of it. This was unavoidable, for the 
explanation of these mysteries was always communicated 
vlvCt vocc; it was never committed to writing. Such being 
the case, how can I venture to call your attention to such 
portions of it as may be known, intelligible, and perfectly 
clear to me ? ^ But if, on the other hand, I were to abstain 
from writing on this subject, according to my knowledge of 
it, when I die, as I shall inevitably do, that knowledge 
would die with me, and I would thus inflict great injury on 
you and all those who are perplexed [by these theological 
problems], I would then be guilty of withholding the truth 
from those to whom it ought to be communicated, and of 
jealously depriving the heir of his inheritance. I should in 
either case be guilty of gross misconduct. 

To give a full explanation of the mystic passages of the 
Bible is contraiy to the Law and to reason; besides, my 
knowledge of them is based on reasoning, not on divine in¬ 
spiration [and is therefore not infallible]. I have not received 
my belief in this respect from any teacher, but it has been 
formed by what I learnt from Scripture and the utterances 
of our Sages, and by the philosophical principles which I 
have adopted. It is therefore possible that my view is 
wrong, and that I misunderstood the passages referred to. 
Correct thought and divine help have suggested to me the 

^ Lit., ** neither little nor much.” 

® Munk; ** Sur ce qui m’a para a peu pr^s clair et sur ce qui est pour moi 
d’une dvidence indubitable. ’* According to 2f£unk, Maimonides speaks here 
of two kinds of mysteries, viz., of such as are al}Yiost (a peu pr^) known to 
him, and of such as are ^perfecdi/ clear to him. If this were meant by the 
author he would have repeated the relative pronoun before the second part. 
There is no equivalent in the original to the second “ sur ce quL” 
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proper method, viz., to explain the words of the prophet 
Ezekiel in such a manner that those who will read my inter¬ 
pretation will believe that I have not added anything to the 
contents of the text, but only, as it were, translated from one 
language into another, or given a short exposition of plain 
things. Those, however, for whom this treatise has been 
composed, will, on reflecting on it and thoroughly examining 
each chapter, obtain a perfect and clear insight into all that 
has been clear and intelligible to me. This is the utmost 
that can be done in treating this subject so as to be useful 
to all without fully explaining it. 

After this introductory remark I ask you to study atten¬ 
tively the chapters which follow on this sublime, important, 
and grand subject, which is the pin upon which everything 
hangs,^ and the pillar upon which everything rests.- 


CHAPTEE L 

It * is well known that there are men whose face is like that 
of other animals; thus the face of some person is like that 
of a lion, that of another person like that of an ox, and- so 
on; and man’s face is described according as the form of his 
face resembles the form of the face of other animals. By 
the expressions, “ the face of an ox,” " the face of a lion,” 
‘‘the face of an eagle” (Ezek, i. 10), the prophet describes a 
human face inclining towards the forms of these various 
species. This interpretation can be supported by two proofs. 
First, the prophet says of the Hayyoth in general that “ their 

^ Comp. Isa. xxiL 23-24. 

® Comp. Judges xvL 26. 

^ The object of this chapter is to reconcile the description of the JZayyoih in 
the vision of Ezekiel as having faces of a lion, an ox, and an eagle with the 
theory of Maimonides, that they represent the spheres, which are like human 
heingst endowed with life and inteUect. Comp. Part L, chap, i, and chap. 
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appearance is this, they have the form of man” (ver. 5), and 
then in describing each of the Sayyoth he attributes to them 
the face of a man, that of an ox, that of a lion, and that of an 
eagle. Secondly, in the second description of the Chariot, 
which is intended as a supplement to the first, the prophet 
says, Each hath four faces; the one is the face of a cherub, 
the second a man’s face, the third a lion’s face, and the 
fourth that of an eagle (ibid. x. 14). He thus clearly indi¬ 
cates that the terms “ the face of an ox ” and “ the face of a 
cherub ” are identical.^ But cherub designates “ a youth.” ^ 
By analogy we explain the two other terms—the face of a 
lion ” and “ the face of an eagle” in the same manner. The 
face of the ox” has been singled out on account of the ety¬ 
mology of the Hebrew term shor (ox), as has been indicated 
by me.3 It is impossible to assume that this second descrip¬ 
tion refers to the perception of another prophetic vision, be¬ 
cause it concludes thus: “ This is the Hayyah which I saw 
at the river Chebar” (ibid, ver. 15). What we intended to 
explain is now clear. 

^ Ibn Ezra (on Exod. xxv. 18) arrives by the same reasoning at a different 
conclusion, namely, that chei'uh is the general term for “ jBgure ” or ** form,” 
and applies to the form of man as -wen as to that of other beings (comp. Talm. 
Babl Ghagigah, 13 a). Abarbanel finds it strange that Maimonides does not 
base his proof on the circumstance that “cherubim” is apparently used in 
X. 15 of the four different forms of each Hayyah, But, according to our author, 
the term “cherubim” signifies in that passage “angels,” and expresses the 
relation of the four Hayyolk to the four elements {ofannim), 

® In the Talmud and the Targum ruhh means “ young man ” (Joma 5 a, 
Targ. Lam. v. IS), and chcrul must accordingly mean “like a youth.” 
Gump. Ibn Ezra 1. c, and Talm. Babl. 1. c, 

8 Part II., chap. xliU. Shur means “ to seethe noun shor may therefore 
have been used in the sense of “ infceUectual sight,” the pecnliar property of 
man. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

The prophet says that he saw four ^ Hayyoth ; each of them 
had four faces,® four wings,® and two hands,^ but on the whole 
their form was human.® Oomp. “ They had the likeness of a 
man ” (Ezek. i 5). The hands are also described as human 
hands, because these have undoubtedly, as is well known, 
such a form as enables them to perform all manner of cunning 
work. Their feet are straight;® that is to say, they are with¬ 
out joints. This is the meaning of the phrase a straight 
foot,” taken literally. Similarly our Sages say, the words, 
‘‘ And their feet were straight feet ” (ibid. i. 7), show that the 
beings above do not sit.^ Note this likewise. The soles of 
the feet of the 'Sayyoth^ the organs of walking, are described 
as different from the feet of man, but the hands are like 
human hands. The feet are round, for the prophet says, 
“like the sole of a round foot.”® The four HayyotK are 

^ /.e., the four spheres (see Part II., chap, ix.), which are living beings, 
** Hayyoth,'* (Part I., chap. IsxiL) 

2 Each sphere includes four elements in its existence (see Part L, chap. 
xxxviL), substance, spherical shape, a soul, and intellect According to Efodi, 
Shemtob, and other commentators, the influences upon the four elements are 
meant; but this edification of panim, “face,” is not mentioned among the 
various meanings of panim [I, c.) 

® /.a, the four causes of motion, viz., the sphericity of the spheres, their 
soul, their own intellect, and the intellect separate from them (Part II., 
chap. X.) 

^ The spheres act in two ways j on the one hand, they combine the elements; 
on the other, they separate elements from each other. 

® They have inteUect. (Comp, Part L, chap. L) 

® The elements, of whose existence the spheres are the causes (Part I,, chap. 
xxviiL); they move in a straight line (ibid. chap. Ixxvi.) 

^ Bereshith-rabba, chap. 66. The quotation serves to prove that yesliarah 
means here “ rectilinearin other respects the interpretation of the phrase is 
different from that given by Maimonides ; for the latter refers the predicate 
yeslmuh to the motion of the four elements, whilst in the passage quoted it is 
enunciated of the motion of the angels (or spheres). But as it is admitted by 
Maimonides that the spheres do not interrupt their motion, he adds, “ Kote 
this likewise ; ” viz. that the angels do not sit or rest. 

® A. V., “ of the foot of a calf.** The word egd calf ”) is here interpreted 

as meaning “ round,” from the root ayal, “ to be round.” 
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closely joined together, there is no space or vacuum left 
"between them. Comp. " They were joined one to another ” 
(ibid. i. 9). “ But although they were thus joined together, 
their faces and their wings were separated above”^ (ibid.ver. 
11). Consider the expression “above” employed here, al¬ 
though the bodies were closely joined, their faces and their 
wings were separated, but only above. The prophet then 
states that they are transparent; they are “ like burnished 
brass (ibid. ver. 7). He also adds that they are luminous.® 
Comp. “ Their appearance was like burning coals of fire ” 
(ibid, ver, 13). This is all that has been said as regards 
the form, shape, face, figure, wings, hands, and feet of the 
Hayyoth, The prophet then begins to describe the motions 
of these Hayyoth, namely, that they have a uniform motion, 
without any curvature, deviation, or deflexion: “ They turned 
not when they went” (ver. 17). Each of the Hayyoth moves 
in the direction of its face. Comp. “ They went every one in 
the direction of his face ” (ver. 9). ITow, it is here* clearly 
stated that each Hayyah went in the direction of its face, but 
since each Hayyah has several faces, I ask, in the direction of 
which face ? In short, the four Hayyoth do not move in the 
same direction; for, if this were the case, a special motion 
would not have been ascribed to each of them; it would not 
have been said, “ They went each one towards the side of his 
face.” ^ The motion of these Hayyoth is further described as 

As tbe faces and the Things represent the four constituent elements of the 
spheres, and the four causes of their motion, the term “ above ” indicates the 
superior elements and the faces, vi 2 ., the intellect that is possessed hy each 
sphere, and the separate intellect towards which the sphere moves. These 
ore of different degrees in the different spheres, whilst the material elements 
and causes are the same for all the four spheres. 

2 The polished brass is not transparent, but it appears to be so, for the 
brass itself is not seen, but only the images which it reflects ore perceived. 
The idea of transparency is suggested by the term haM, **polished” whilst 
nechoslieth (lit., “brass”) represents, according to Maimonides, a different 
notion. See Part II., chap, xliil, p. 203, note 1. 

^ I.e., through the stars which they contain. 

^ Lei, each sphere has its peculiar motion (Part I., chap. Ijsii., p. 291 $eq) 
which is determined by the nature of its constituent elements. These being 
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a running, so also tlieir returning is described as a running. 
Comp. “ And the JELayyoth ran, and returned as the appear¬ 
ance of a flash of lightning ” (ver. 14), mtsoh being the infini¬ 
tive of ruts, *■' to run,'" and shdb the infinitive instead of shiib, 
“ to return.” The ordinary words, halocli and ho, “ to go ” and 
to come,” are not used, but such words as indicate running to 
and fro; and these are further explained by the phrase, As 
the appearance of a flash of lightning ” (bazah, used by the 
prophet, is identical with baralS), for the lightning appears to 
move very quickly; it seems to hasten and to run from a 
certain place, and then to turn back and to come again to the 
place from which it had started. This is repeated several 
times with the same velocity. Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, 
renders the phrase mtso mshoh thus: They move round the 
world and return at once, and are as swift as the appearance 
of lightning. This quick movement and return the Eayyah 
does not perform of its own accord, but through something 
outside of it, viz., the Divine Will; forto whichever side it is 
the Divine Will that the Eayyah should move, thither the 
Eayyah moves ” in that quick manner which is expressed by 
“running and returning.” This is implied in the words, 
“ Whithersoever the spirit was to go they went ” (ver, 20); 
“They turned not when they went” (ver. 17), By “the 
spirit ” (ncacJi), the prophet does not mean “ the wind,” but 
“ the intention,” as we have explained when discussing the 
homonym ruach (spirit). The meaning of the phrase is, that 
whithersoever it is the Divine Will that the Eayyah shall go, 
thither it runs. Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, gives a similar 
explanation: Towards the place whither it is the will to go, 
they go; they do not turn when they go. The employment 
^ of the future tense of the verbs {jjihyeh and yeVchu) in this 
passage seem.s to imply that sometimes it will be the will of 

four in number, the author asks which of them has the principal share in this 
determination. The meaning of the question is this: substance, spherical 
shape, and soul being in all spheres the some, the difference is formed by the 
int^ects and their relation to the respective Intelligences; but it is difficult 
to comprehend how this purely spiritual difference could be the cause of the 
difference in the motion of the corporeal spheres. Comp, Efodi ad locum. 
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God that the Hayyah should move in one direction, in which 
it will in fact move, and at other times it will be His will 
that the Eayyali should move in the opposite direction, in 
which it will then move. An explanation is, however, added, 
'which is contrary to this conclusion, and shows that the 
future form {yihjch) of the verb has here the meaning of the 
preterite, as is frequently the case in Hebrew. The direction 
in which God desires the Eayyah to move has already been 
determined and fixed, and the Eayyah moves in that direction 
which His will has determined long ago, without ha'ving ever 
changed.^ The prophet, therefore, in explaining, and at the 
same time concluding [this description of the Eayyotli\, says, 

“ Whithersoever the spirit is to go they go, thither the 
spirit to go ” (ver. 20). Hote this wonderful interpretation. 
This passage forms likewise part of tlie account of the motion 
of the four Eayyoth which follows the description of their 
form. 

Next comes the description of another portion; for the 
prophet relates that he saw a body beneath the Eayyoth, but 
closely joining them. This body, which is connected with 
the earth, consists likewise of four bodies, and has also four 
faces.2 But no distinct form is ascribed to it; neither 
that of man nor that of any other living being. The [four 
bodies] are described as great, tremendous, and terrible; no 
form is given to them, except that they are covered with 
eyes. These are the bodies called Ofannim (lit., wheels). 
The prophet therefore says: “Now, as I beheld the Eay¬ 
yoth, behold one wheel upon the earth by the living 
creatures, with his four faces (ver. 15). He thus distinctly 
states that the Ofannim form a body, of which the one part 
touches the Eayyoth, and the other part the earth; and that. 
the O/h^i has four faces. But he continues—“ The appearance 
of the Ofannim (wheels) and their work was like unto the 

^ Comp. Part I, chap. Ixvii,, and Part II., chap. xxviL The spheres move 
according to laws fixed by the Creator since the creation. 

® This body represents the materia •prima of the sublunary world. The 
four faces are the same as the four bodies, viz., the four elements. 
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colour of a beryl: and they four bad one likeness ” (ver. 16). 
By speaking of four Ofannim, after having mentioned only 
one Ofan, the prophet indicates that the “ four faces ” and 
the “ four Ofannim'' are identical. These four Ofmnim have 
the same form; comp., “ And they four had one likeness.” ^ 
The Ofannim are then described as partly inter-joined \ for 
their appearance and their work was as it were a wheel in 
the middle of a wheel ” (ver. 16). In the description of the 
Hayoth such a phrase, with the term “in the middle of” 
{toch) is not employed. The Hayyoth are partly joined, 
according to the words, “ they were joined one to another ” 
(ver. 11); whilst in reference to the Ofannim it is stated that 
they are partly intermixed, “as it were a wheel in the 
middle of a wheel.” The body of the Ofannim is described 
as being covered with eyes; it is possible that a body covered 
with real eyes is here meant, 2 or a body with different 
colours \cLyin in Hebrew denoting “ colour”], as in the phrase 
“ the colour thereof \cno] as the colour (Ji'en) of bdellium ” 
(Num. xi. 7); or a body filled with likenesses of things. In 
this latter sense the term ayin is used by our Sages in 
phrases like the following:—Like that \]Scn'\ which he has 
stolen, like that [k!en'\ which he has robbed; or different 
properties and qualities are meant, according to the meaning 
of the word ayin in the passage, “ It may be that the Lord 
will look (Ifcnai) on my condition”^ (2 Sam. xvi. J'?). So 
much for tlie form of the Ofannim, Their motion is described 
as being without curvature and deviation; as being str/,i-;h.T-. 
without any change. This is expressed in the words, “ W lii:»( 
they went, they went upon their four sides : and they turned 
not whfsn^hcy went”* (ver. ^7). The four Ofannim do not 

' pjft'rperty (to.i.ti >.<-n to iUt? four oonati+ 

* i.e., Uio /naUt'ia 2 *nmt coui-aiued Ihu 
}>omg8. The three esplanationa of aym 
colonrw, fornw, and propertioH of the thi' 

8 So also Kiwichi. According to the [ 

^ Ah to the reotiliuear motion of 
p. 293. 
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move of thek own accord, as the Hayyoth, and have no motion 
whatever of their own; they are set in motion by other 
beings, as is emphatically stated twice. The Eayyoth are the 
moving agents of the Ofannim, The relation between the 
Ofa% and the Eayyah may be compared to the relation 
between a lifeless body tied to the hand or the leg of a living 
animal; whithersoever the latter moves, thither moves also 
the piece of wood, or the stone, which is tied to the named 
limb of the animal. This is expressed in the following 
words:—“ And when the Eayyoih went, the Ofannim went 
by them ; and when the living creatures were lifted up from 
the earth, the Ofannim were lifted up ” (ver. 19); and the 
Ofannim were lifted up over against them” (ver. 20). And 
the cause of this is explained thus:—The spirit of the Eay¬ 
yah was in the Ofannim ” (ibid.) Tor the sake of emphasis 
and further explanation the prophet adds, “ When they went, 
these went; and when those stood, these stood; ^ and when 
those were lifted up from the earth, the Ofannim were lifted 
up over against them; for the spirit of the Eayyah was in 
the Ofannim ” (ver. 21). The order of these movements is 
therefore as follows:—^Whithersoever it is the will of God 
that the Eayyoth should move, thither they move of their 
own accord. When the Eayyoth move the Ofannim neces¬ 
sarily follow them, because they are tied to them, and not 
because they move of their own accord in the direction in 
which the Eayyoth move. This order is expressed in the 
words, "Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, 
thither was their spirit to go; and the Ofannim were lifted 
up over against them; for the spirit of the Eayyah was in, 
the Ofannim”^ (ver. 20). I have told you that Jonathan, 
he^son of XJzziel, translates the verse thus, "to the place 
at ahe Eayyoth should go,” &c. 

the account of the Eayyoih^ with 
the Ofannim, which are beneath 

ere ''to remain ” (Efodi). 
ver; their motion is caused by the 
ap. Ixxii., p. 294. 
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the Sayyoth, connected with them and forced to move when 
the Eayyoth move, the prophet begins to describe a third 
object which he perceived prophetically, and gives the account 
of a new thing, viz., of that which is above the Eayyoth} He 
says that the firmament is above the iovcrEayyoth, 2 i!ooyt the 
firmament is the likeness of a throne, and over the throne 
the likeness of the appearance of man. This is the whole 
account of what the prophet perceived at first at the river 
Chebar. 


CHAPIEE HI. 

When Ezekiel recalled to memory the form of the Chariot, 
which he described in the beginning of the book, the same 
vision presented itself to him a second time; in this vision 
he was borne to Jerusalem. He explains in describing it 
things which have not been made clear at first, ^ he 
substitutes the term cherubim ” for Eayyoth^ whereby he 
expresses that the Eayyoth of the first vision are lilcewise 
angels like the cherubim. He says, therefore: "Where the 
cherubims went, the Ofannim went by them: and when the 
cherubims lifted up their wing to mount up from the earth, 
the same Ofannim also turned not from beside them”(x. 16). 
By these words he shows how closely connected the two 
motions are [viz., that of the Eayyoth and, that of the Ofan- 
The prophet adds, “ This is the Eayyah that I 
under the God of Israel by the river of OheW; and I kJiew 
that they were clicvubinis ” (ver. 20^ p-^hns dcscribe3j;?^e 

1 The third visior tl <■ beings. The “ 

(rohia) identical with U,1. .te.dhe * I- “'“P- 

considered as the partition'WU.vim ““d inmiaterial beings. The 

latter are, as it were, the throne oi God “the likeness of the appearance of 
man.” (Oomp. Part I., chap. J.) 

* In the first vision the propertiert of (spheres) are described; in 

the second vision their relation to th(' (four elements) is shown. 
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same forms and the same motions, and states that the Eay- 
yoth and the cherubim are identical. A second point is then 
made clear in this second description, namely, that the Ofan~ 
7im are spherical; for the prophet says, “ As for the Ofannim, 
it v^as cried unto them in my hearing, 0 sphere ” ^ (ver, 13). 
A third point concerning the Ofamiim is illustrated here in the 
following words: “ To the place whither the head looked they 
followed it: they turned not as they went ” (ver. 11). The 
motion of the Ofamim is thus described as involuntary, and 
directed to the place whither the head looketh; ” and of 
this it is stated that it moves whither the spirit is to go ” ^ 
(i. 20). A fourth point is added concerning the Ofannim, 
namely, “And the Ofannim were full of eyes round about, 
even to their four Ofannim ” (x. 12). This has not been men¬ 
tioned before.® In this second description there are further 
mentioned their flesh, and their backs, and their hands, and 
their wings ” (ibid,), whilst in the first account none of these 
is mentioned;^ and it is only stated that they are bodies. 
Though they are endowed in the second account with flesh, 
hands, and wings, no form is given to them.® In the second 

^ The four elements included within the lunar sphere form themselves a 
sphere, or ^lobe; and so also each element has a spherical form (see next 
chapter). According to some commentators the spherical form of the atoms, 
or molecules, is meant 

® By “the head ” the heavenly spheres are to be understood. In the first 
vision the prophet was shown the natural rectilinear motion of the elements; 
in the second their forced motion, in consequence of the rotation of the spheres, 
is represented. But although the elements do not keep the rectilinear motion, 
■thejj T do not move in a circle. 

3 the first vision the prophet only perceived the variety of forms produced 
bj different r^^lations each point of the sphere of the elements has to the 
h^^/enly -™^esaed by attributing eyes only to 

to the irfluences of the heavenly bodies, 
in the second vision, he perceivfc;j great varie+: o^l forms produced by the 
oomWnation of the elements This is expressed by the 

phrase, “they had eyeh roiot? Ofannim” (yer. 12). 

* Iiih, “in the first he d."'v'Ji not '^ giijl^ to the Ofannim flesh, or hands, or 
wings.” ,’I' 

_ » The elements supply the corporeal objects; their form is 

unpressed on them by the heavi, jjipd especially by the Aciiye Intd- 
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account each of an is attributed to a cherub, “ one of an by one 
cherub, and another of an by another cherub,”^ The four 
Eayyoth are then described as one Hayyah on account of their 
interjoining: “This is the Hayyah that I saw under the 
God of Israel by the river of Ohebar'^ (ver, 20). Also the 
Ofannim, though being four in number, as has been men¬ 
tioned, are called “one of an upon the earth’’ (ver. 15), 
because they interjoin, and “ they four have one likeness ” ^ 
(ver. 16). This is the additional explanation which the 
second vision gives of the form of the Hayyotli and the 
Ofannim. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

It is necessary ® to call your attention to an idea expressed 
by Jonathan, the son of Uzziel. When he saw that the 
prophet says in reference to the Ofamvim^ “ It was cried unto 
them in my hearing, 0 gilgaV* (“sphere”) (x. 13), he assumed 
that by Ofannim the heavens are meant,^ and rendered of an 
by gilgalj “ sphere,” and ofannim by gilgelaya^ “ spheres.” I 

leot, which is therefore called “the Giver Form” {nothen Tta-tsumh), or 
“Former” {Yotser). 

^ Each element corresponds to one of the celestial spheres. 

3 I,e ., from a certain point of view we may count all the spheres as one ; and 
aU the elements, with the things formed ot them, os one. The former ai’e 
material and permanent, the latter material and changeable; and both are 
distinguished from the third category, viz., immaterial and permanent beings. 
Besides, the substance of the spheres, the quintessence, is the same in all of 
them ; and the four elements have likewise a common substance with different 
properties in the diffei’ent elements. 

3 This chapter is an apology, that the author does not accept Jonathan's 
rendering and interpretation of ofannim. He followed the example of our 
Sages and of previous commentators, who frequently differ from Jonathan, not¬ 
withstanding the high esteem in which he was held by them. Besides, his 
pwn interpretation is merely offered as a suggestion, and must not be con¬ 
sidered as final. 

^ It is difficult to see how Maimonides could derive this from the Chaldee 
gilgalf which is the literal translation of the Hebrew q/bn, “ wheel” Oomp. 
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have no doubt that he found a confirmation of his opinion in 
the words of the prophet that the Ofannim were like unto the 
colour of tarsMsli (ver. 16), a colour ascribed to the heavens, 
as is well known.^ When he, therefore, noticed the passage, 
" Now as I beheld the Ilayyoth, behold one Of an upon the 
earth” (i. 15), which clearly shows that the Ofamiim were 
upon the earth, he had a difficulty in explaining it in accord¬ 
ance with his opinion. Following, however, his interpreta¬ 
tion, he explains the terms erds^ employed here as denoting 
the inner surface of the heavenly sphere, which may be 
considered as crcts earth ” or below,”) in relation to all 
that is above that surface. He therefore translates the 
words of an ccliacl la-ctrds as follows: “ One of an was below 
the height of the heavens.” Consider what his explanation 
of the passage must be. I think that he gave this explanation 
because he thought that gilgal denotes in its original mean¬ 
ing “heaven.” My opinion is that gilgal means originally 
“ anything rolling; ” comp. “ And I will roll thee (ve-gilgaU 
ticM) down from the rocks” (Jer. li. 25); “and rolled {vor- 
yageV) the stone” (Gen. xxix. 10); the same meaning the 
word has in the phrase : “ Like a rolling thing (galgal) before 
the whirlwind ” (Isa. xvii. 13). The poll of the head, being 
round, is therefore called gidgoldh; and because everything 
round rolls easily, every spherical thing is called gilgal; also 
the heavens are called gilgallim on account of their spheri¬ 
cal form. Thus our Sages use the phrase, “ It ^ is a wheel 
(jgilgal) that moves round the world;” and a wooden ball, 

Targ., Exod. xiv. 25 ; Isa, xxviii. 26, &c. The proof based on the rendering of 
hiarda is better. Instead of the literal the Chaldee version has 

milra Icruni sliemaya, below or at the bottom of, the height of the heavens.” 
Whether the author of" this version was acquainted, or waa not acquainted, 
with the Aristotelian system of spheres, he certainly seems to express his 
opinion that ba-aretSf in this passage, does not mean “ on the earth.” 

^ This is probably derived from the Targum, which renders tarUdsh (Exod. 
xxviii. 20) by Icenim yamma, “ colour of the sea,” for, according to lUidrash 
Tanchuma (on Num. xv. 38, &c.), the colour of the sea is similar to that of the 
heavens. 

^ The change of fortune. Babyl. Talm. Shabbath, p. 151 b. 
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whether small or large, is called gilgaL If so, the prophet 
merely intended by the words, “As for the Of minim, it 
is cried to them in my hearing, 0 sphere” (gilgcJ), to 
indicate the shape of the Ofannim, as nothing has been 
mentioned before respecting their form and shape; but he 
did not mean to say that the Ofannim are the same as the 
heavens. The term “like tarsliish'" is explained in the 
second account, in which it is said of the Ofannim: “ And 
the appearance of the ofannim was like the colour of tarsMsh'' 
This latter passage is translated by Jonathan, the son of 
ITzziel, “ like the colour of a precious stone,” exactly in the 
same manner as Onkelos translates the phrase he-nuCase 
libhnatli ha^sajp;pir, “ like the work of the whiteness of sap¬ 
phire ” (Exod. xxix. 10). Note this.^ You will not find it 
strange that I mention the explanation of Jonathan, son of 
TJzziel, whilst I gave a different explanation myself; for you 
will find many of the wise men and the commentators diJBfer 
from him in the interpretation of some words and in many 
things respecting the prophets. Why should it be otherwise 
in these profound matters? Besides, I do not decide in 
favour of my interpretation. It is for you to learn both— 
the whole of his explanation, from what I have pointed out 
to you, and also my own explanation. G-od knoweth which 
of the two explanations is in accordance wdth that which the 
prophet intended to say. 


CHAPTER V. 

It is necessary to notice that the plural maroth elohim, 
“ visions of God,” is here used, and not the singular marsh, 
“ vision,” for there were several things, of different kinds, that 
were perceived by the prophet. The following three things 

^ Maimonides finds in this phrase the description of the Tneiteria prima, 
(See Part I,, chap, xxviii) So here the one ofan represents the materia prima 
common to the four elements. 
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were perceived by him: tlie Ofannim, the Eayyotliy and the 
man above the EayyotK ^ The description of each of these 
visions is introduced by the* word va-ei'cJi, And I beheld.” 
For the account of the Eayijoth begins, And I looked (va~ 
creJi), and behold a whirlwind,” &c., (ver. 4). The account 
of the OfanniM begins: “Now as I beheld (va-^erch) the 
Eayyotliy behold one Ofan upon the earth” (ver. 15). The 
vision of that which is above the Eayyoth in order and rank 
begins: “ And I saw (va-erch) as the colour of the amber, &c., 
from the appearance of his loins even upward” (ver. 27). 
The word va-ereliy “ and I beheld,” only occurs these three 
times in the description of the Mercabhah. The doctors of the 
Mishnah have already explained this fact, and my attention 
was called to it by their remarks. For they said that only the 
two first visions, namely, that of the Eayijoth and the Ofaii- 
nim, might be interpreted to others; but of the third vision, 
viz., that of the chashmal and all that is connected with it, only 
the heads of the sections may be taught. Eabbi [Jehudah], the 
Holy, is of opinion that all the three visions are called maaseh 
mcrcaihahy and nothing but the heads of the sections could be 
communicated to others. The exact words of the discussion 
are as follows :—^Where does omaseJi m&t'calliali end ? Eabbi 
says, with the last m-creh;^ Eabbi Titschak says it ends at 

^ 7.^., (1.) The four elements, or the sublunary world; (2.) the spheres ; (3.) 
the intelligences. 

3 7.e., from the beginning to the third vision inclusive. Rabbi mentions 
only the first word ra-ere; it is probably from this fact that Maimonides 
infers that Rabbi would only permit the heads of the sections to be taught. 
The prohibition of teaching maase rntrcabhaJi applies equally to the whole of 
the first chapter. Rabbi Yitschak makes a distinction between the last 
vision and the first; from the beginning to cka^mal (inclusive) contains less 
of mystery than the remainder of the chapter. (The words min va-&'e ad 
ehcLshmaly from “ and I saw to “ chaahmal *’ are merely an explanation of the 
preceding ad chashmal) By this explanation the objections are refuted which 
Shem-tob raises against the interpretation of Maimonides. But the passage 
as quoted here is different from the corresponding passage in Talm. BabL 
Ohagigah 13 a, which runs thus: The elders of Piimbeditha said to Rab 
Yoseph, ** We have studied the first chapter of Ezekiel to the very end,” He 
replied, “ This is exactly maaseh mercabhah," Against this remark the following 
horaithi is quoted: How far does maaseh mercabhah extend t ” Rabbi said, 
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tlie word cliashnal (ver. 27). The portion from to 

chmlvrml may be fully taught; of that which follows, only 
the heads of the sections; according to some it is the passage 
from m-&reh to clmshmal^ of which the heads of the sections 
may be taught, but that which follows may only be studied 
by those who possess the capacity, whilst those that cannot 
study it by themselves must leave it.—It is clear from the 
words of our Sages that different visions are described, as may 
also be inferred from the repetition of the word m-ereh^ and 
that these %dsions are different from each other in degree; 
the last and highest of them is the vision commencing, “And 
I saw as the colour of chashmal; ” that is to say, the divided 
figure of the man, described as “ the appearance of fire, &c., 
from the appearance of his loins even upward, and from the 
appearance of his loins even downward,” &c. There is a 
difference of opinion among our Sages whether it is per¬ 
mitted to give by way of hints an exposition of any part 
of this third vision, or whether it is prohibited even to teach 
of it the heads of the sections, so that only the wise can 
arrive at understanding it by their own studies. Ton will 
also notice a difference of opinion’ among our Sages in refer¬ 
ence to the two first visions, viz., that of the Edyyoth and 
that of the Ofannim whether these may be taught explicitly 
or only by way of hints, dark sayings, and heads of sections. 

<‘To the last m-ere'* (**and I saw*’). Rabbi Titschak said, ** To ckathmaV* 
The objection is then met in the foHowing way: [The Boraitha merely treats 
of the first part of maaseh mercabkcthf which may be communicated]. Erom 
the beginning to va-ere may be taught, bat of the remaining part only the heads 
of the sections may be communicated. According to others [from the be- 
ginning] to va-ere the heads of the chapters may be communicated, whilst 
the remainder is left to the study of the intelligent reader. Midrash Yalkut 
on Ezekiel viiL has almost the same reading of this passage as Haimonides. 
According to Munk and Shem-tob, Rabbi Meir must be substituted for 
“Rabbi,** and “to the last va-ere** must be understood os meaning “to the 
word va-ertf* f.e., to the end of the second paragraph. But if the Boraitha 
quoted does not contain the opinion of Rabbi there is no reason why 
Haimonides mentions his opinion, especially as it is opposed to bis own 
view. It is more probable that “Rabbi Meir** has been substituted for 
“Rabbi** in consequence of a misunderstanding of the phrase “to the last 
va~ere” 

VOL. in. B 
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You must also notice the order of these three visions. Fii'st 
comes the vision of the Hayyoth, because they are first in 
rank and in the causal relation,^ as it is said, “For the spirit 
of the Ect jjyali was in the Ofamiim'' and also for other reasons.® 
The vision of the Ofannim [comes next, and] is followed by 
one which is higher than the Hayyoth, as has been shown. 
The cause of this arrangement is, tliat in study the first two 
must necessarily precede the third, and in fact they lead to it. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

The sublime and great subject which Ezekiel by prophetic 
impulse began to teach us in the description of the Mer- 
cabhah, is exactly the same which Isaiah taught us in general 
outlines because he did not require all the detail. Isaiah 
says, “ I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and His train filled the temple. Above it stood Sera¬ 
phims,” &c. (Isa. vi. 1 seq.) Our Sages have already stated 
aU this clearly, and called our attention to it. For they say 
that the vision of Ezekiel is the same as that of Isaiah, and 
illustrate their view by the following simile:—Two men saw 
the king riding, the one a townsman, the other a countryman. 
The former, seeing that his neighbours know well how the 
king rides, simply teUs them that he saw the king; but the 
villager, wishing to tell his friends things which they do not 
know, relates in detail how the king was riding, describes 
his followers and the officers who execute his order and 
command. This remark is a most useful hint; it’is con- 

^ The knowledge of the spheres (astronomy) is based on mathematics; that 
of the sublnnaiy beings on physics, which in the regular course of studies 
comes after mathematics. Comp, infra p. 19, note 2. 

2 The material beings—the spheres and the things below—must be known 
before a knowledge of the immaterial beings is sought. The spheres are of 
greater importance than earthly beings, and are the source of the existence of 
the latter; therefore they are mentioned first. 
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tained in the following passage (Hagigah, 13 b.) '' Isaiah saw- 
all that has been seen by Ezekiel; Isaiah is like a townsman 
that sees the king, Ezekiel like a countryman that sees the 
king.” These words can be explained in the manner which I 
have just mentioned, -viz., the generation of Isaiah did not 
require the detailed description; his account, “I saw the 
Lord,” &c., sufficed. The generation of the Babylonian exile 
wanted to learn all the details. It is, however, possible that 
the author of this saying held Isaiah as more perfect than 
Ezekiel, so that the vision might have overawed Ezekiel and 
appeared fearful to him; but Isaiah was so familiar with it 
that he did not consider it necessary to communicate it to 
others as a new thing, especially as it was well known to the 
intelligent. 


CHAPTER VII. 

One of the points that require investigation is the connec¬ 
tion between the vision of the mercabhah and the year, month, 
and day, and also the place of the vision. A reason must be 
found for this connection, and we must not think that it is 
an indifferent element in the vision.^ We must consider the 
words, “the heavens were opened” (Ezek. i. 1);® they give the 

^ According to Narboni, Maimonides. desires the reader to bear in mind that 
the prophet described merely a mental process, certain notions and ideas con¬ 
ceived by him, and not a real event. The time and the place of the occurrence 
ore therefore given, so that the reader may at once recognise the subjective 
character of the account, as no extraordinary phenomenon has been observed 
at that time and in that place by any other person. It seems, however, more 
probable that the author alludes to the influence of the spheres upon things 
on earth, the development of man’s physical, moral, and intellectual faculties 
not excepted. This influence depends on the position of the heavenly bodies 
—in their annual, monthly, and daily circuits—and their relation to the objects 
on earth subject to their influence. When a person is predisposed for the 
attainment of those qualities which are indispensable in a prophet, he owes 
this predisposition to that influence. 

^ Le,, the nature and properties of the heavens were disclosed to the pro¬ 
phet. The knowledge thus obtained led him to the knowledge of the intelli¬ 
gences and of God as well as of the origin of the things below. See supm 
p. 18, notes 2 and 3. 
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key to the understanding of the '^hole. The figure of open¬ 
ing, also that of opening the gates, occurs frequently in the 
books of the prophets; e.g,, “ Open ye the gates that the 
righteous nation may enter in ” (Isa. xxvi. 2); He opened 
the doors of heaven ” (Ps. Ixxviii. 23); " Lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors ” (ibid. xxiv. 9); Open to me the gates 
of righteousness, I will go into them, and I will praise the 
Lord ” (ibid, cxviii. 19). There are many other instances of 
this kind. You must further notice that the whole descrip¬ 
tion refers undoubtedly to a prophetic vision, as it is said, 

And the hand of the Lord was there upon him ” (ibid, i 3); 
and yet there is a very great difference between the various 
parts of the description, for in the account of the Sayyoth 
the prophet does not say four Hayyoth, but ‘‘ the likeness of 
the four Eayyoth ” (ibid. ver. 5); similarly he says, “ And 
the likeness of a firmament was over the heads of the JSay- 
yoth'' (ver. 22); “as the appearence of a sapphire stone, the 
likeness of a throne,” and “the likeness of the appearance of 
man above it” (ver. 26). In all these instances the word 
“ likeness ” is used, whilst in the account of the Ofamim 
the phrases, “ the likeness of Ofannim^^ the “ likeness of an 
Ofan” are not employed, but they are described in a positive 
manner as beings in actual existence, with their real proper¬ 
ties.^ The sentence “ they four had one likeness ” must not 
mislead you, for here the word “likeness ” is not used in the 
same connection or in the same sense as indicated above. 
In the description of the last vision the prophet confirms 
and explains this view. When he commences to describe 
the firmament in detail, he says, “ the firmament,” without 
adding the words “the likeness of,” for he says, “And I 
looked, and behold, in the firmament that was above the 
head of the cherubims there appeared over them as it were 
a sapphix’e stone, as the appearance of the likeness of a 
throne ” (xi. 1). Here the prophet speaks of “the firmament” 

^ The spheres {Hayyath) are not visible, they are merely assumed (dmuthf 
** likeness,*’ ** imagination ”), and their knowledge is not so perfect as that of 
the elements {Ofannm) and the things composed of them. 
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and not of “ the likeness of the firmament,” as he does when 
he connects the firmament with the heads of the likeness of 
the Eayyoth'^ (i 22). But, as regards the throne’, he says, 
“ the likeness of a throne appeared over them,” in order to 
indicate that the firmament was first perceived and then 
the likeness of the throne was seen over it. Consider this 
well.^ 

You must further notice that in the description of the first 
vision the Hayyoth have wings and at the same time human 
hands, whilst in the second vision, in which the term cheru- 
him is substituted for Rayyoth^ at first only wings were 
perceived, and later on human hands were seen. Comp. 
" And there appeared in the cherubims the form of a man's 
hand under their wings” (x. 8). Here “form” {tcthlmitK) 
is used instead of “ likeness ” (demuth); and the hands are 
placed under the wings. Note this.® 

Consider that in reference to the ofannim^ the prophet 
says, le-U7nmatlmm^ “ over against them,” although he does 
not ascribe to them any form.^ 

1 The knowledge of the roifcwt, “firmament,” which appears here to be 
identical with ^umayvnij and to denote the uppermost “ all-encompassing 
sphere,” is imperfect when compared with the knowledge of the sublunary 
world, as is the case in the first chapter (ver. 22); but the knowledge of the 
heavens appears more perfect when compared with that of the higher beings 
(the Throne or Glory of God, the Intelligences). The latter is the case in the 
tenth chapter (ver. 1). 

^ See p. 18, note 2. 

3 In the first vision the general and direct influence was shown which the 
spheres exercise upon things below. The prophet saw the Hayyoth or spheres 
with their wings (causes of their motion) and hands (influence upon the earth) 
at the same tima In the second vision the great variety of forms was shown 
that is produced by a long series of causes. The prophet saw therefore first 
the wings, the motion of the spheres and then the forms directly and in¬ 
directly produced by that motion, represented by the “ hands of man,” which 
were for some time hidden under the wings. Comp. p. 12, note 3. 

^ Maimonides means perhaps to say, that the term le-ummatham cannot be 
taken literally, but must be understood in a figurative sense, “ according to 
them,” i.e,, iiie Ofwmm, move according to the motions of the Hayyoth. It 
is, however, possible that, according to Maimonides, the prophet alludes by the 
phrahe “ over against them ” to the fact that the action of the spheres upon 
earthly beings is regulated by the relative position of ea(fii being to the spheres 
and the bodies contained in them. 
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He further says, “As the appearance of the bow that is in 
the cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the 
brightness round about. This was the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory,” &c. (i. 28). The substance and true 
essence of the bow described here is well known.^ The simile 
and comparison is in this case very extraordinary,^ and is 
undoubtedly part of the prophecy; and note it well. ^ 

It is also noteworthy that the likeness of man above the 
throne is divided,the upper part being like the colour of 
elhcislimcd, the lower part like the appearance of fire. As 
regards the word cJiashmalj it has been explained to be a com¬ 
pound of two words cliash and onal, including two difierent 
notions, viz., chash signifying “swiftness,” and mal denoting 
“pause.” The two different notions are here joined in one 
word in order to indicate figuratively the two different parts, 
—the upper part and the lower. We have already given a 
second explanation, namely, that chashmal includes the two 
notions of speech and silence; in accordance with the saying 
of our Sages, At times they are silent, at times they speak,” 


^ The rainbow is produced through the action of the sun, although the sun 
is diametrically opposite to the cloud and does not touch it. In the same way 
do the Intelligences (the Glory or the Throne of God, purely immaterial beings) 
cause the motion of the sphere^ although they do not themselves move nor do 
they ever come into contact with the spheres. 

Lis., “And this is wonderful in a simile and a comparison.” 

® This phrase by no means implies any mystery, as most commentators 
assumed; it simply expresses that Maimonides was extremely pleased with 
the simile, and considered it very appropriate for representing thei causal 
relation between the Intelligences and the spheres. 

^ * A duality is pointed out in this figure, and therefore it cannot represent 
God. This Tiew IMaimonides supports by quoting the explanation given by 
our Sages of the word chashmal, according to which the word, split into two 
parts, expresses two opposite notions. The figure represents the Intelligences, 
which are themselves without motion but are the cause of aU motion (cWi- 
mal, ‘‘haste-pause’'); they are one when considered by themselves, but are 
many when considered as causes and effects,—they are the source of all 
thought and speech, but do not speak. One of the explanations of chashmal 
referred to is found in Babyl. Talm. Chagigah 18 a, viz., the second; but 
Kimehi, m hia Dictionary, cites this passage, beginning with the interpreta¬ 
tion of (^aslmal as two words, chash and md. 
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thus deriving cliash of the same root as hechesUetlii, " I have 
been silent ” (Isa. xlii. 14); the word chislimial thus includes 
two notions, and indicates speech without sound.” There 
is no doubt that the words, “ at times they are silent, at 
times they speak,” refer to a created object.^ Now, consider 
how they clearly stated that the divided likeness of man 
over the throne does not represent God, who is above the 
whole chariot, but represents a part of the creation. The 
prophet likewise says ‘"that is the likeness of the glory of 
the Lord;” but "‘the glory of the Lord” is different from 
‘"the Lord” Himself, as has been shown by us several 
times. All the figures in this vision refer to the glory of the 
Lord, to the chariot, and not to] Him who rides upon the 
chariot; for God cannot be compared to anything. Note 
this.^ I have thus given you also in this chapter as much 
of the heads of the sections as will be useful to you for 
the comprehension of this subject, if you fill out [the sections 
of] these heads. If you consider all that has been said in 
this part up to this" chapter, the greater part of this subject 
or the whole of it will be clear to you, except a few points 
and some repetitions, the meaning of which is unknown. 
Perhaps deep study will help to reveal even these things so 
that nothing will remain unintelligible. 

Do not expect or hope to hear from me after this chapter 
a word on this subject, either explicitly or implicity, for all 
that could be said on it has been said, though with great 
difficulty and struggle. I will now begin to treat of some 
of the other subjects^ which I hope to elucidate in this 
treatise. 

^ the figure represents heings that are changeable, and therefore created 
beings. God cannot be represented by any figure ; therefore, a prophet can¬ 
not have a vision in which God is the being that speaks to him. Comp. Part 
II., chap. 3dv, 

2 Comp. Part I., p. 43. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

TPcAKSIENT bodies are only subject to destruction through 
their substance and not through their form, nor can the 
essence of their form be destroyed; in this respect they are 
permanent. The generic forms, as you kno\r, are all perma¬ 
nent and stable.^ Eorm can only be destroyed accidentally, 
ix., on account of its connection with substance, the true 
nature of which consists in the property of never being with¬ 
out a disposition to receive form.^ This is the reason why 
no form remains permanently in a substance; a constant 
change takes place, one form is taken off and another is 
put on. How wonderfully wise is the simile of King Solomon, 
in which he compares matter to a faithless wife; for matter 
is never found without form, and is therefore always like 
such a wife who is never without a husband, never single; 
and yet, though being wedded, constantly seeks another 
man in the place of her husband; she entices and attracts 
him in every possible manner till he obtains from her what 
her husband has obtained. The same is the case with 
matter. Whatever form it has, it will be disposed to receive 
another form; it never leaves off moving and casting off the 
form which it has in order to receive another. The same 
takes place when this second form is received. It is there¬ 
fore clear that all corruption, destruction, or defect comes 
from matter. Take, man; all deformities, unnatural 
shape of limbs, weakness, interruption, or disorder of actions, 
whether innate or not, originate in the transient substance, 
not in the form. All other living beings likewise die or 
become ill through the substance of the body and not 

^ /.e., “The Universe possesses a force which protects the species from 
destruction, maintoms the individuals of each species as long as possible/’ 
& 0 .; Part L, chap. IxxiL, p. 299. Maimonides does not mean, by generic forms 
the Platonic ideals j he repeatedly says that the forms are not in existence 
without substance. Oomp. Part L, chap. Ixxil, p. 295. 

3 Lit, “ privation or negation.’* Oomp. Part I., chap. x\T[i., p. 68, note 3. 
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through its form. Man’s shortcomings and sins are all due 
to the substance of the body and not to its form; while all 
his merits are exclusively due to his form. Thus the know¬ 
ledge of God, the formation of ideas, the mastery of desire 
and passion, the distinction between that which is to be 
chosen and that which is to be rejected, all these man owes 
to his form; but eating, drinking, sexual intercourse, exces¬ 
sive lust, passion, and all vices, have their origin in the sub¬ 
stance of his body. Now it was clear that this was the case, 
—it was impossible, according to the wisdom of God, that 
substance should exist without form, or any of the forms of 
the bodies without substance, and it was necessary that the 
very noble form of man, which is the image and likeness of 
God, as has been shown by us,^ should be joined to the 
substance of dust and darkness, the source of all defect and 
loss. For these reasons the Creator gave to the form of man 
power, rule, and dominion over the substance;—the form can 
subdue the substance, refuse the fulfilment of its desires, and 
reduce them, as far as possible, to a just and proper measure. 
The station of man varies according to the exercise of this 
power. Some persons constantly strive to choose that which is 
noble, and seek the perpetuation in accordance with the direc¬ 
tion of their nobler part;—their form; their thoughts are 
engaged in the formation of ideas, the acquisition of true 
knowledge about everything and the union with the divine in¬ 
tellect which flows down upon them, and which is the source 
of man’s form. Whenever they are led by the wants - of the 
body to that which is low and avowedly disgraceful, they are 
grieved at their position, they feel ashamed and confounded 
at their situation. They try with aU their might to diminish 
this disgrace, and to guard against it in every possible way. 
They feel like a person whom the king in his anger ordered 
to remove refuse from one place to another in order to put 
him to shame ; that person tries as much as possible to hide 
himself during the time of his disgrace; he perhaps removes 

^ Fart L, chap. I 

® Ibn Tibbon : WaatB and desires. 
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a small quantity a short distance in such a manner that his 
hands and garments remain clean, and he himself be un¬ 
noticed by his fellow-men. Such would be the conduct of a 
free man, whilst a slave would find pleasure in such work; 
—he would not consider it a great burden, but throw himself 
into the refuse, smear his face and his hands, carry the refuse 
openly, laughing and singing. This is exactly the difference 
in the conduct of different men. Some consider, as we just 
said, all wants of the body as shame, disgrace, and defect 
to which they are compelled to attend; this is chiefly the 
case with the sense of touch, which is a disgrace to us 
according to Aristotle, and which is the cause of our desire 
for eating, drinking, and sensuality.^ Intelligent persons 
must, as much as possible, reduce these wants, guard against 
them, feel grieved when satisfying them, abstain from speak¬ 
ing of them, discussing them, and attending to them in com¬ 
pany with others, Man must have control over all these 
desires, reduce them as much as possible, and only retain 
of them as much as is indispensable. His aim must be the 
aim of man as man, viz., the formation of ideas, and nothing 
else. The best and sublimest among them is the idea which 
man forms of God, angels, and the rest of the creation 
according to his capacity. Such men are always with God, 
and of them it is said, “ Ye are princes, and all of you are 
children of the Most High ” (Ps, Ixxxii. 6). This is man's 
task and purpose. Others, however, that are separated from 
God form the multitude of fools, and do just the opposite. 
They neglect all thought and all reflection on ideas, and 
consider as their task the cultivation of the sense of touch,— 
that sense which is the greatest disgrace; they only think 
and reason about eating and love. Thus it is said of the 
wicked who are drowned in eating, drinking, and love, “ They 
also have erred, through wine and through strong drink are 
out of the way,” &c. (Isa. xxviii 7), ‘'for all tables are 
full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place clean” 

1 Comp. Part II., chap, xxxvi., p. 176; and Kanfmann, Die Sinne, 1884, 
pp. 188-91. 
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(ver. 8); again, " And women rule over them ” (ibid. iii. 2), 
—the opposite of that which man was told in the beginning 
of the creation, "And for thy husband shall thy desire be, 
and he shall rule over thee” (Gen. iii. 16). The intensity 
of their lust is then described thus," Every one neighed after 
his neighbour’s wife,” &c. (Jer. v. 8); " they ar.e all adul¬ 
terers, an assembly of treacherous men” (ibid. ix. 2). The 
whole book of the Proverbs of Solomon treats of this subject, 
and exhorts to abstain from lust and intemperance. These 
two vices ruin those that hate God and keep far from Him; 
to them the following passages may be applied, " They are 
not the Lord’s ” (ibid. v. 10) ; " Cast them out of my sight, 
and let them go forth ” (ibid. xv. 1). As regards the portion 
beginning, " Who can find a virtuous woman ? ” it is clear 
what is meant by the figurative expression "a virtuous 
woman.” When man possesses a good sound body that does 
not overpower him nor disturb the equilibrium in him, he 
possesses a divine gift. In short, a good constitution facili¬ 
tates the rule of the soul over the body,^ but it is not 
impossible to conquer a bad constitution by training. Eor 
this reason King Solomon and others wrote the moral 
lessons; also all the commandments and exhortations in the 
Pentateuch aim at conquering the desires of the body. Those 
who desire to be men in truth, and not brutes, having only 
the appearance and shape of men, must constantly endea¬ 
vour to reduce the wants of the body, such as eating, love, 
drinking, anger, and all manners originating in lust and 
passion; they must feel ashamed of them and set limits to 
them for themselves. As for eating and drinking in so far as 
it is indispensable, they will eat and drink only as much as 
is usefuland necessary as food, and not for the purpose of 
pleasure. They will also speak little of these things, and 
rarely congregate for such purposes. Thus our Sages, as is 
well known, kept aloof from a banquet that was not part of 

^ Lit., “the suitable matter (or substance of man) can easily be gov¬ 
erned." 
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a religious act,^ and pious men followed the example of E. 
Phinehas, son of Jair, who never, dined with other persons, 
and even refused to accept an invitation of R Jehudah, the 
Holy.® Wine may be treated as food, if taken as such, but 
to form parties for tlie purpose of drinking wine together 
must be considered more disgraceful than the unrestrained 
conduct of persons who in daylight meet in the same house 
undressed and naked. Por the natural action of the diges¬ 
tive organ is indispensable to man, he cannot do without it; 
whilst drunkenness depends on the free will of an evil man. 
To appear naked in the presence of other people is miscon¬ 
duct only according to public opinion, not according to the 
dictates of reason, whilst drunkenness, which ruins the mind 
and the body of man, reason stamps as a vice. Thou, there¬ 
fore, who desire to act as human beings must keep away 
from it, and even from speaking of it. On sexual inter¬ 
course, I need not add anything after I have pointed out in 
the commentary on Abhoth (i. 17) how it is treated by our 
Law, which is the teaching of pure wisdom,—^no excuse what¬ 
ever should induce us to mention it or to speak of it. Thus 
our Sages said,® that Elisha the prophet is called holy, because 
he did not think of it, and consequently never found himself 
polluted with semen. In a similar manner they say that 
Jacob had the first issue of semen for the conception of 
Reuben.^ All these traditional stories have the object of 
teaching the nation humane conduct. There is a well- 
known saying of our Sages, “The thoughts about the sin 
are more dangerous than the sin itself.” ^ I can offer a good 
explanation of this saying: When a person is disobedient, 
this is due to certain accidents connected with the corporeal 

1 Oomp. MishnaH Abhoth, iii 4, and Babyl. Talm. Pesachim, 49 a; Mishneh- 
torah, HUchoth Deoth, v, 2. 

3 EabyL Talm. Ohullm, 7 b. 

3 BabyL Talm. Berachoth, 10 b. 

4 Bereshith-rabba, chaps, xcviil and xdx. (on Gren, xlix. 8). 

5 BabyL Talm. Voina, 29 a. According to IVfnnlgj the saying is used in the 
Talmud in a physical and not in a moral sense. This is certainly a ryn*Bt.o.L>o 
The term ahhera^ “ sin,” is sufficient evidence of the moral sense of the saying. 
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element in his constitution; for man sins only by his animal 
nature, whereas thinking is a faculty of man connected with 
his form,—a person who thinks sinfully sins therefore by 
means of the nobler portion of his self; and he who 
' wrongly causes a foolish slave to work does not sin as much 
as he who wrongly causes a noble and free man to do the 
work of a slave. For this specifically human element, with 
all its properties and powers, should only be employed in 
suitable work, in attempts to join higher beings, and not in 
attempts to go down and reach the lower creatures,^ You 
know how we condemn lowness of speech, and justly so, 
for speech is likewise peculiar to man and a boon which God 
granted to him that he may be distinguished from the rest 
of living creatures. Thus God says, Who gave a mouth to 
man ? ” (Exod. iv. 11); and the prophet declares, The Lord 
God hath given me a learned tongue” (Isa. 1. 4). This gift, 

' therefore, which God gave us in order to enable us to perfect 
ourselves, to learn and to teach, must not be employed in 
doing that which is for us most degrading and perfectly 
disgraceful; we must not imitate the songs and tales of 
ignorant and lascivious people. It may be suitable to 
them, but is not fit for those who are told, And ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” 
(Exod. xix. 6). Those who employ the faculty of thinking 
and speaking in the service of that sense which is no honour 
to us, who think more than necessary of drink and love, or 
even sing of these things; they employ and use the divine 
gift in acts of rebellion against the Giver, and in the trans¬ 
gression of His commandments. To them the following 
words may be applied: “ And I multiplied her silver and 
gold, which they prepared for Baal” (Hos. ii. 10). I have 

1 Comp. BabyL Talm. Shabbath, 33 b Whoever defiles his mouth and 
.utters low language, any decree in his favour, even if it be the reward for a 
good life of seventy years, is rescinded and he is condemned.” In the Con¬ 
fession {Muj) on the Day of Atonement special prominence is given to this 
vice (sins caused by “utterance ofj the lips,” “speech of the mouth,” by 
“foolish words,” «unoleanliness of lips,” “tongue of evil,” &c.) 
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also a reason and cause for calling our language tlie holy 
language—do not think it is exaggeration^ or error on my* 
part, it is perfectly correct—^the Hebrew language has no 
special name for the organ of generation in females or in 
males, nor for the act of generation itself, nor for semen, nor 
for secretion. The Hebrew has no original expressions for 
these things, and only describes them in figurative language 
and by way of hints, as if to indicate thereby that these 
things should not be mentioned, and should therefore have 
no names; we ought to be silent about them, and when we 
are compelled to mention them, we must manage to employ 
for that purpose some suitable expressions, although these 
are generally used in a different sense. Thus the organ of 
generation in males is called in Hebrew gid, wliich is a figura¬ 
tive term, reminding of the words, And thy neck is an iron 
sinew*’ (Isa. xlviii. 4). It is also called shuphcha, 
“pouring out” (Dent, xxiii. 2), on account of its function. 
The female organ is called Icolliali (Hum. xxv. 8), from Tcelak 
(Dent, xviii. 3), which denotes “stomach;” rechein^ “womb,** 
is the inner organ in which the foetus develops; tsoah (Isa. 
xxviii. 8), “ refuse,** is derived from the verb yatsa, “ to go out 
for “ urine ** the phrase mcmc raglayim, “ the water of the feet, 
is used;”2 semen is expressed by sJiicJibhath zera, “seed of 
copulation.” Tor the act of generation there- is no expres¬ 
sion whatever in Hebrew; it is described by the following 
w’ords only: laal, “ he is master;” shachdb, “ he lies ;*’ lakacJi, 
“ he takes;** gillah ei'vah^ “ he uncovers the nakedness.** Be 
not misled by the word yislvgaUnndh (Deut. xxviii 30), to 
take it as denoting that act; this is not the case, for slugal 
denotes a female ready for cohabitation. Comp. “ Upon thy 
right hand did stand the maiden ** {sliegal) “ in gold of Ophir ” 

^ There are three different readings in the several MSS. of the original: 
lagu^ “ a vain word,” gain, “ splendour,” to which perhaps the Hebrew gaavah 
of Charizi corresponds, and goLu^ “ exaggeration,” rendered liaplilagak by Ibn 
Tibbon (Munk). 

^ In this instance and in the preceding one Maunonides quotes the Keri, but 
offers no explanation of the Kethib. MojMin (Hithp. of ihm, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 22). 
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(Ps, xlv. 10), TishgdennaJi, according to the Kcthih, denotes 
therefore “ take the female for the purpose of cohabitation ” 
We have made in the greater part of this chapter a digres¬ 
sion from the theme of this treatise, and introduced some 
moral and religious matter, although they do not entirely 
belong to the subject of this treatise, but the course of the 
discussion has led to it. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

The corporeal element in man is a large screen and partition 
that prevents him from perfectly perceiving abstract ideals; 
this would be the case even if the corporeal element were as 
pure and superior as the substance of the spheres; how much 
more must this be the case with our dark and opaq^ue body. 
However great the exertion of our mind may be to compre¬ 
hend the Divine Being or any of the ideals, we find a screen 
and partition between Him and ourselves. Thus the prophets 
frequently hint at the existence of a partition between God and 
us. They say He is concealed from us in a cloud, in dark¬ 
ness, in mist, or in a thick cloud; or use similar figures to 
express that on account of our bodies we are xmable to com¬ 
prehend His essence. This is the meaning of the words, 
Clouds and darkness are round about Him” (Ps. xcvii. 2), 
The prophets tell us that the difficulty consists in the gross¬ 
ness of our substance; they do not imply, as might be 
gathered from the literal meaning of their words, that God 
is corporeal, and is invisible because He is surrounded by 
thick clouds, vapours, darkness, or mist. This figure is also 
expressed in the passage, “He made darkness His secret 
place ” (Ps. xviii. 12). The object of God revealing Himself 
in thick clouds, darkness, vapours, and mist was to teach 
this lesson; for every prophetic vision contains some lesson 
by means of allegory; that mighty vision, therefore, though 
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the greatest of all visions, and above all comparison, viz., 
His revelation in a thick cloud, did not take place without 
any purpose, it was intended to indicate that we cannot 
comprehend Him on account of the dark body that surrounds 
us. It does not surround God, because He is incorporeal. 
A tradition is current among our people that the day of the 
revelation on Mount Sinai was misty, cloudy, and a little 
rainy. Comp. "Lord, when thou wentest forth from Seir, 
when thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled, and the heavens dropped water’* (Judges v. 4).^ 
The same idea is expressed by the words " darkness, clouds, 
and thick darkness” (Deut, iv, 11). The phrase does not 
denote that darkness surrounds God, for with Him there is 
no darkness, but the great, strong, and permanent light, 
which, emanating from Him, illuminates all darkness, as is 
expressed by the prophetic simile, "And the earth sliined 
with His glory ” (Ezek. xliii. 2). 


CHAPTEE X.2 

The Mutakallemim, as I have already told you, apply the 
term non-existence only to absolute non-existence, and not to 
the absence of properties. A property and the absence of 
that property are considered by them as two opposites,® they 
treat, e.g., blindness and sight, death and life, in the same 
way as heat and cold. Therefore they say, without any 
qualification, non-existence does not require any agent, an 
agent is required when somctM'iig is produced. Prom a cer- 

^ This verse has been explained as referring to the revelation on Mount 
Sinai because of the words “ that Sinai ” in the verse which follows. 

® The object of this chapter is to show that non-existence, which includes 
all kinds of evil, cannot be described as the work of God. 

® as two positive properties. Comp. Part I., chap. Ixxiii., Prop, vii., p. 
327 seq. 
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tain point of view tliis is correct.^ Although they hold that 
non-existence does not require an agent, they say in accord¬ 
ance with their principle that God causes blindness and deaf¬ 
ness, and gives rest to anything that moves, for they consider 
these negative conditions as positive properties. We must 
now state our opinion in accordance with the results of 
philosophical research. You know that he who removes the 
obstacle of motion is to some extent the cause of the motion,^ 
ay., if one removes the pillar which supports the beam he 
causes the beam to move, as has been stated by Aristotle in 
Physics (VIII., chap, iv.); in this sense we say of him who 
removed a certain property that he produced the absence of 
that property, although absence of a property is nothing posi¬ 
tive. Just as we say of him who puts out the light at night 
that he has produced darkness, so we say of him who de¬ 
stroyed the sight of any being that he produced blindness, 
although darkness and blindness are negative properties, and 
require no agent. In accordance with this view we explain 
the following passage of Isaiah: I form the light and create 
(bore) darkness: I make peace, and create (bore) evil ” (Isa. 
xlv. 7), for darkness and evil are non-existing things. Con¬ 
sider that the prophet does not say, I make (oseh) darkness, I 
make (oseA) evil, because darkness and evil are not things in 
positive existence to which the verb **to make” would apply; 
the verb 6am “ to create ” is used, because in Hebrew this 
verb is applied to non-existing things, ay.," In the beginning 
God created” (5am), &c.; here the creation took place from 
nothing. Only in this sense can non-existence be said to be 
produced by a certain action of the agent. In the same 
way we must explain the following passage: ^‘Who hath 
made man’s mouth ? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 
the seeing,” &c. (Exod. iv. 11). The passage can also be ex- 

^ Kon-existencd, even in the sense in which the MutakaUemim use the term, 
requires no direct agent, hut there must be an indirect agent; because, when non- 
existence, e.sr., rest as absence of motion, is produced, something must cease to 
exist, or to move, and an agent is required to remove that existence or motion. 

^ Comp. Part II., Introd., Prop. xviiL 
VOL. m. 
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plained as follows: Who has made man able to speak? or 
can create liim without the capacity of speaking, ie,, create a 
substance that is incapable of acquiring this property? for 
he who produces a substance that cannot acquire a certain 
property may be called the producer of that privation. Thus 
we say, if any one abstains from delivering a fellow-man 
from death, although he is able to do so, that he killed him. 
It is now clear that according to all these different views ^ 
the action of an agent cannot be directly connected with a 
thing that does not exist; only indirectly is non-existence 
described as the result of the action of an agent, whilst in a 
direct manner an action can only influence a thing really in 
existence; accordingly, who-ever the agent may be, he can 
only act upon an existing thing. 

After this explanation you must recall to memory ^ that, 
as has been proved, the [so-called] evils are evils only in 
relation to a certain thing,® and that which is evil in refer¬ 
ence to a certain existing thing, either includes the non¬ 
existence of that thing or the non-existence of some of its 
good conditions. The proposition has therefore been laid 
down in the most general terms, “ All evils are negations.’" 
Thus for man death is evil; death is his non-existence. 
Illness, poverty, and ignorance are evils for man; all these 
are privations of properties. If you examine all single cases 

' ^ I,e., according to the Mutakallemim, who apply the term non-existence 
only to that whieh absolutely does not exist, or according to the theory of the 
author, that negative properties belong likewise to the class of non-existing 
things. 

^ Comp, Part I., chap, xvii., and Introd. p. 18. According to Ibn Ezra (Comm, 
on Ecol. Introd) there is in the whole creation nothing absolutely bad. Every¬ 
thing is either entirely good or at least for the greater port good and bad 
only to some extent (see M. Piiedlander, “ Essays on the Writing of Ibn 
Ezra,” p. 42). Maimonides denies the existence of evil altogether, and holds 
that all evils are negative properties, or without existence. 

B J.e., they are in themselves good and useful, and are evil only in so far as 
they imply the negation of a certain property or of existence altogether in 
respect to a certain thing. Comp. Ibn Ezra, Comm, on Isa. xxx. 25, If ten 
perish [through a certain event], myriads find in it a source of life,” Mai- 
monides does not inform us by whom and where this has been established by 
proof.. Comp chap. viii. 
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to which this general proposition applies, you will find that 
there is not one case in which the proposition is wrong, 
except in the opinion of those who do not make any distinc¬ 
tion between negative and positive properties, or between 
two opposites, or do not know the nature of things,—^who, 
e.g., do not know that health in general denotes a certain 
equilibrium, and is a relative term.^ The absence of that rela¬ 
tion is illness in general, and death is the absence of life ^ 
in the case of any animal. The destruction of other things 
is likewise nothing but the absence of their form. 

After these propositions, it must be admitted as a fact that 
it cannot be said of God that He directly creates evil, or He 
has the direct intention to produce evil; this is impossible. 
His works are all perfectly good. He only produces exist¬ 
ence, and all existence is good; whilst evils are of a negative 
character, and cannot be acted upon. Evil can only be attri¬ 
buted to Him in the way we have mentioned. He creates 
evil only in so far as He produces the corporeal element such 
as it actually is; it is always connected with negatives, and 
on that account the source of all destruction and evil. Those 
beings that do not possess tliis corporeal element are not 
subject to destruction or evil; consequently the true work qf 
God is all good, since it is existence. The book which 
enlightened the darkness of the world says therefore, And 
God saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it was 
very good ” (Gen. i. 31). Even the existence of this corporeal 
element, low as it in reality is, because it is the source of 
death and all evils, is likewise good for the permanence of 
the Universe and the continuation of the order of things, so 
that one thing departs and the other succeeds. Eabbi Meir 
therefore explains the words “ and behold it was very good 
(tohh m'od); that even death was good® in accordance with 
what we have observed in this chapter. Remember what I 
said in this chapter, consider it, and you will understand all 

1 See “ Milloth Higgayon,** chap. xJ. 

3 Lit. ** form.” 

3 Bereshith Rabba, chap, ix., meod being taken in the sense of motht death.” 
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that the prophets and our Sages remarked about the perfect 
goodness of all the direct works of God. In Bereshith Eabba 
(chap, i.) the same idea is expressed thus: " llfo evil comes 
down from above.*’ 


CHAPTEE XL 

Alt, the great^ evils which men cause to each other because of 
certain intentions, desires, opinions, or religious principles, 
are likewise due to non-existence, because they originate in 
ignorance, which is absence of wisdom. A blind man, for 
example, who has no guide, stumbles constantly, because he 
cannot see, and causes injury and harm to himself and others. 
In the same manner various classes of men, each man in pro¬ 
portion to his ignorance, bring great evils upon themselves 
and upon other individual members of the species. If men 
possessed wisdom, which stands in the same relation to the 
form of man as the sight to the eye, they would not cause 
any injury to themselves or to others; for the knowledge of 
truth removes hatred and quarrels, and prevents mutual 
injuries. This state of society is promised to us by the 
prophet in the words: And the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb,” &c.; and the cow and the bea? shall feed together,” 
&o.; and “ the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp,” &c, (Isa. xi. 6 seq.) The prophet also points out what 
will be the cause of this change; for he says that hatred, 
quarrel, and fighting will come to an end, because men will 
then have a true knowledge of God. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as waters that cover the 
sea ” (ibid. ver. 9). Note it.^ 

^ The Hebrew* equivalent for great is not found in Ibn Tibbon’s version. 

° The diffusion of correct notions concerning God is one of the principal 
objects of the Law. Comp. chap, xxvii. seq. Ibn Ezra on Isa. xi. 9 says ; 

It is a weU-kno\\Ti fact that those who know the Lord do not injure or 
destroy; they only build up and improve.” 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Men frequently think that the evils in the world are more 
numerous than the good things; many sayings and songs of 
the nations dwell on this idea. They say that a good thing 
is found only exceptionally, whilst evil things are numerous 
and lasting. Not only common people make this mistake, but 
even many who believe that they are wise. Al-Eazi^ wrote a 
well-known book “ On Metaphysics ” [or Theology]. Among 
other mad and foolish things, it contains also the idea, dis¬ 
covered by him, that there exists more evil than good. Eor 
if the happiness of man and his pleasure in the times of 
prosperity be compared with the mishaps that befall him,— 
such as grief, acute pain, defects, paralysis of the limbs, 
fears, anxieties, and troubles,—it would seem as if the exist¬ 
ence of man is a punishment and a great evil for him. This 
author commenced to verify his opinion by counting all the 
evils one by one; by this means he opposed those who hold 
the correct view of the benefits bestowed by God® and His 
evident kindness, viz., that God is perfect goodness, and that 
all that comes from Him is absolutely good. The origin of the 
error is to be found in the circumstance that this ignorant 
man, and his party among the common people, judge the 
whole universe by examining one single person. Por an 
ignorant man believes that the whole universe only exists for 

1 Abu-Becr Muhammed ben Zacariyya al-Razi was one of the principal 
physicians of the Khalif Al-Moktadir in the beginning of the tenth century. 
He wrote numerous medical, mathematical, and philosopliical treatises. His 
metaphysical writings did not enjoy a high reputation (Munk). Oomp. 
Letter to Samuel Ibn Tibbon (Miscellany of Hebr. Lit, I. 225). ** The book 
on Metaphysics which al-Bazi wrote is useless. He was only a physician.” 

® According to Ibn Tibbon, that the existence of man is the result of 
God’s kindness and evident goodness.” Munk believes that Ibn Tibbon at 
first mistook m-Jodhi, “ and his goodness,” for mjudahUf his existence.” He 
corrected the 3 nistake, but by subsequent copyists both the mistake and the 
correction were received into the text. It is, however, not quite certain, as the 
reading of Ibn Tibbon harmonises far better with the context than that of 
Oharizi or Munk. 
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him; as if nothing else required any consideration. If, there¬ 
fore, anything happens to him contrary to his expecta¬ 
tion, he at once concludes that the whole universe is evil. 
If, however, he would take into consideration the whole 
universe, form an idea of it, and comprehend what a small 
portion he is of the Universe, he will find the truth. For it is 
clear that persons who have fallen into this wide-spread error 
as regards the multitude of evils in the world, do not find the 
evils among the angels, the spheres and stars, the elements, 
and that which is formed of them, viz., minerals and plants, 
or in the various species of living beings, but only in some 
individual instances of mankind* They wonder that a person, 
who became leprous in consequence of bad food, should be 
afflicted with so great an illness and suffer such a misfortune; 
or that he who indulges so much in sensuality as to weaken 
his sight, should be struck with blindness! and the like. 
What we have, in truth, to consider is this:—The whole 
mankind at present in existence, and d fortmi, every other 
species of animals, form an infinitesimal portion of the 
permanent universe. Comp. Man is like to vanity ” (Ps. 
cxliv. 4); How much less man, that is a worm; and the 
son of man, which is a worm” (Job xxv. 6); "‘How much 
less in them who dwell in houses of clay ” (ibi^. iv. 19); 
" Behold, the nations are as a drop of the bucket ” (Isa. xl. 
15). There are many other passages in the books of the 
prophets expressing the same idea. It is of great advantage 
that man should know his station, and not erroneously 
imagine that the whole universe exists only for him. We 
hold that the universe exists because the Creator wills it so; 
that mankind is low in rank as compared with the uppermost 
portion of the universe, viz., with the spheres and the stars ; 
but, as regards the angels, there cannot be any real compari¬ 
son between man and angels, although man is the highest of 
all beings on earth; ^ i.c., of all beings formed of the four 
elements. Man's existence is nevertheless a great boon to 

^ Lit., “of aU beings that have come into existence on earth.” Ibu 
Tibbon omits the verb. 
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him, and his distinction and perfection is a divine gift. 
The numerous evils to which individual persons are exposed 
are due to the defects existing in the persons themselves. 
We complain and seek relief from our own faults; we suffer 
from the evils which we, by our own free will, inflict 
on ourselves and ascribe them to God, who is far from 
being connected with them! Comp. “ Is destruction His 
[work] ? No. Ye [who call yourselves] wrongly His sons, 
you are a perverse and crooked generation ” (Deut. xxxii. 
5).^ This is explained by Solomon, who says, The foolish¬ 
ness of man perverteth his way, and his heart fretteth against 
the Lord ” (Prov. xix. 3). 

I explain this theory in the following manner. The evils 
that befall man are of three kinds:— 

(1.) The first kind of evil is that which is caused to man 
by the circumstance that he is subject to genesis and destruc¬ 
tion, or that he possesses a body. It is on account of the 
body that some persons happen to have great deformities or 
paralysis of some of the organs. This evil may be part of the 
natural constitution of these persons, or may have developed 
subsequently in consequence of changes in the elements, 
e.g., through bad air, or thunderstorms,^ or landslips.® We 
have already shown that, in accordance with the divine 
wisdom, genesis can only take place through destruction, and 
without the destruction of the individual members of the 
species the species themselves would not exist permanently. 
Thus the true kindness, and beneficence, and goodness of 
God is clear. He who thinks that he can have flesh and 
bones without being subject to any external influence, or 

1 Others translate, “No, it is their children’s, it is their fault,” ke, A. V.; 
** They have corrupted themselves, their spot is not the spot of His children.’* 
Prom the context it appears that the charge made against the Isradites is their 
ascribing to God the cause of their misfortunes ; this must be contained in the 
words fMcketh lo, “ Is destruction His [work] ? ” 

3 Ibn Tibbon adds, “called in the vernacular lampasJ* The same word 
which is here rendered by Ibn Tibbon heraJsim atsumim, “mighty lightnings,” 
is in other places translated by him, saavah, “trembling” or “ earthquake ;** 
Part I., chaps, liv., Ixxii., p. 803, note 3. 

* Oomp. Part I., chap. Ixxii. 
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any of tihe accidents of matter, xmconscionsly mshes to 
reconcile two opposites, viz., to be at the same time subject 
and not subject to change. If man were never subject to 
change there could be no generation; there would be one 
single being, but no individuals forming a species. Galen, 
in the third section of his book, ** The Use of the limbs,” ^ 
says correctly that it would be in vain to expect to see living 
beings formed of the blood of menstruous women and the 
semen virile, who will not die, will never feel pain, or will 
move perpetually, or shine like the sun. This dictum of 
Galen is part of the following more general proposition:— 
Whatever is formed of any matter receives the most perfect 
form possible in that species of matter; in each individual 
case the defects are in accordance with the defects of that 
individual matter. The best and most perfect being that 
can be formed of the blood and the semen is the species of 
man, for as far as man’s nature is known, he is living, 
reasonable, and mortal. It is therefore impossible that man 
should be free from this species of evih^ You will, never¬ 
theless, find that the evils of the above kind ® which befall 
man are very few and rare; for you find countries that have 
not been flooded or burned for thousands of years; there are 
thousands of men in perfect health, deformed individuals are 
a strange and exceptional occurrence, or say few in number 
if you object to the term exceptional,—^they are not one- 
hundredth,, not even one-thousandth part of those that are 
perfectly normal. 

(2.) The second class of evils comprises such evils as 
people cause to each other, when, agr., some of them use their 
strength against others. These evils are more numerous than 
those of the first kind; their causes are numerous and known; 
they likewise originate in om'selves, though the sufferer him- 

^ Comp. Galen, ** De nsu partram hnmani coiporis,” iii. chap, x. 

® /.a, death. Mnnk: Cette demifere esp^e de mal doit neoessairement 
exister.” According to Ibn Tibbon: “ It is impossible that this species of 
man should be free from evil.” 

® Lit., “of this kind.” Sndden catastrophes caused by earthquakes, &c., 
are meant. 
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self cannot avert them. This kind of evil is nevertheless 
not widespread in any country of the whole world. It is oj 
rare occurrence that a man plans to kUl his neighbour or tc 
rob him of his property by night. Many persons are, however 
afflicted with this kind of evil in great wars; but these are 
not frequent, if the whole inhabited part of the earth is taken 
into consideration. 

(3.) The third class of evils comprises those which every 
one causes to himself by his own action. This is the largest 
class, and is far more numerous than the second class. It 
is especially of these evils that all men complain,—only few 
men are found that do not sin against themselves by this 
kind of evil. Those that are afflicted with it are therefore 
justly blamed in the words of the prophet, ''This hath been 
by your means ” (Mai. i. 9 ); the same is expressed in the 
following passage, " He that doeth it destroyeth his own 
soul” (Prov. vi. 32), In reference to this kind of evil, 
Solomon says, " The foolishness of man perverteth his way ” 
(ibid. xix. 3). In the following passage he explains also that 
this kind of evil is man’s own .work, " Lo, this only have I 
found, that God hath made man upright, but they have 
thought out many inventions” (Eccles. vii.'29), and these 
inventions bring the evils upon him. The same subject is 
referred to in Job (v. 6), " Por affliction cometh not forth of 
the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground.” 
These words are immediately followed by the explanation 
that man himself is the author of this class of evils, "But 
man is born unto trouble.” ^ This class of evils originates in 
man’s vices, such as excessive desire for eating, drinking, 
and love; indulgence in these things in undue measure, or 
in improper manner, or partaking of bad food. This course 
brings diseases and afflictions upon body and soul' alike. 
The sufferings of the body in consequence of these evils are 
well known; those of the soul are twofold;—First, such evils 
of the soul as are the necessary consequence of changes in the 
body, in so far as the soul is a force residing in the body; it has 

^ Ze., uam has the faculty of causing trouble. 
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therefore been said that the properties of the soul depend on 
the condition of the body.^ Secondly, the soul, when accus¬ 
tomed to superfluous things, acquires a strong habit of de¬ 
siring things which are neither necessary for the preservation 
of the individual nor for that of the species. This desire is 
without a limit, whilst things which are necessary are few in 
number and restricted within certain limits; but what is 
superfluous is without end— e,g,, you desire to have your 
vessels of silver, but golden vessels are still better; others have 
even vessels of sapphire, or perhaps they can be inade of 
emerald or rubies, or any other substance that could be sug¬ 
gested,^ Those who are ignorant and perverse in their thought 
are constantly in trouble and pain, because they cannot get 
as much of superfluous things as a certain other person pos¬ 
sesses. They as a rule expose themselves to great dangers, 
e.g,, by sea-voyage, or service of kings, and all this for the 
purpose of obtaining that wliich is superfluous and not neces¬ 
sary. When they thus meet with the consequences of the 
course which they adopt, they complain of the decrees and 
judgments of God; they begin to blame the time, and wonder 
at the want of justice in its changes; that it has not enabled 
them to acquire great riches, with which they could buy 
large quantities of wine for the purpose of making them¬ 
selves drunk, and numerous concubines adorned with various 
kind of ornaments of gold, embroidery, and jewels, for the 
purpose of driving themselves to voluptuousness beyond 
their capacities, as if the whole Universe existed exclusively 
for the purpose of giving pleasure to these low people. The 
error of the ignorant goes so far as to say that God’s power is 
insufficient, because He has given to this Universe the pro¬ 
perties which they imagine cause these great evils, and which 
do not help all evil-disposed persons to obtain the evil which 
they seek, and to bring their evil souls to the aim of their 
desires, though these, as we have shown, are really without 
limit The virtuous and wise, however, see and comprehend 

1 Comp. IVIaimonides* Introd. to Aboth, Eight chapters, chap, viii, 

- Munk : “ Autant que ces matiferes sont accessibles.” 
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the wisdom of God displayed in the Universe. Thus David 
says, “ All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto 
such as keep His covenant and His testimonies ” (Ps. xxv. 10). 
For those who observe the nature of the Universe and the 
commandments of the Law, and know .their purpose, see 
clearly God’s mercy and truth in everything; they seek, there¬ 
fore, that which the Creator intended to be the aim of man, 
viz., comprehension. Forced by the claims of the body, they 
seek also that which is necessary for the preservation of the 
body, bread to eat and garment to clothe,” and this is very 
little; but they seek nothing superfluous; with very slight 
exertion man can obtain it, so long as lie is contented with 
that which is indispensable. All the difficulties and troubles 
we meet in this respect are due to the desire for superfluous 
things; when we seek unnecessary things, we have difficulty 
even in finding that which is indispensable. For the more we 
desire for that which is superfluous, the more we meet with 
difficulties; our strength and possessions are spent in unneces¬ 
sary things, and are wanting when required for that which 
is necessary. Observe how Nature proves the correctness of 
this assertion.^ The more necessary a thing is for living 
beings, the more easily it is found and the cheaper it is; the 
less necessary it is, the rarer and dearer it is. E.g., air, water, 
and food are indispensable to man: air is most necessary, for 
if man is without air a short time he dies ; whilst he can be 
without water a day or two. Air is also undoubtedly found 
more easily and cheaper [than water]. Water is more neces¬ 
sary than food; for some people can be four or five days 
without food, provided they have water; water also exists in 
every country in larger quantities than food, and is also 
cheaper. The same proportion can be noticed in the different 

^ Munk; II faut consid^rer dans quelles conditions nous soinmes h. Tigard 
de ce qtii est ^ trouver (Mot-ii-niot: il faut considdrer nos conditions b. Tdgard 
du trouver.) Munk thinks that inyano^ ** its meaning,” in Ibn Tibbon’s version 
is a mistake for inyaneao, ** our condition. ” It seems that inyano is more correct, 
and that Ibn Tibbon must also have had in the original the pronoun of the 
third person and not that of the first plural, the third person being employed 
before and after this sentence. 
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kinds of food; that 'which is more necessary in a certain 
place exists there in larger quantities and is cheaper than 
that 'which is less necessary. Ko intelligent person, I think, 
considers musk, amber, rubies, and emerald as very necessary 
for man except as medicines; and they, as well as other like 
substances, can be replaced for this purpose by herbs and 
minerals. This shows the kindness of God to His creatures, 
even to us weak beings. His righteousness and justice as 
regards all animals are well kno'wn; for in the transient 
world there is among the various kinds of animals no indi¬ 
vidual being distinguished from the rest of the same species 
by a peculiar property or an additional limb. On the con¬ 
trary, all physical, psychical, and vital forces and organs that 
are possessed by one individual are found also in the other 
individuals. If any one is somehow different it is by acci¬ 
dent, in consequence of some exception, and not by a natural 
property; it is also a rare occurrence. There is no dijlerence 
between individuals of a species in the due course of Nature; 
the difference originates in the various dispositions of their 
substances. This is the necessary consequence of the nature 
of the substance of that species; the nature of the species is 
not more favourable to one individual than to the other. .It 
is no wrong or injustice that one has many bags of finest 
myrrh and garments embroidered with gold, while another 
has not those things, which are not necessary for our mainte¬ 
nance ; he who has them has not thereby obtained control 
over anything that could be an essential addition to his 
nature, but has only obtained something illusory or deceptive. 
The other, who does not possess that which is not wanted for 
his maintenance, does not miss anything indispensable: “ He 
that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack: they gathered every man according to his 
eating ” (Exod. xvi. 18). This is the rule at all times and in 
all places ; no notice should be taken of exceptional cases, as 
we have explained. 

In these two ways you will see the mercy of God toward 
His creatures, how He has pro'ri.ded that which is required, in 
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proper proportions, and treated all individual beings of the 
same species with perfect equality. In accordance with this 
correct reflection the chief of the wise men ^ says, " All His 
ways are judgment” (Deut. xxxii. 4); David likewise says: 

All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth ” (Ps. xxv. 
10); he also says expressly, “The Lord is good to all; and 
His tender mercies are over all His works ” (ibid. cxlv. 9) ; 
for it is an act of great and perfect goodness that He gave 
us existence; and the creation of the controlling faculty in 
animals is a proof of His mercy towards them, as has been 
shown by us. 


CHAPTEE XIII, 

Intelligent persons are much perplexed 2 when they inquire 
into the purpose of the Creation. I will now show how 
absurd this question is,^ according to each one of the different 
theories [above-mentioned]. An agent that acts with inten¬ 
tion must have a certain ulterior object in that which he 
performs. This is evident, and no philosophical proof is 
required. It is likewise evident that that which is produced 
with intention has passed over from non-existence to existence. 
It is further evident, and generally agreed upon, that the 
being which has absolute existence, which has never been 
and will never be without existence, is not in need of an 
agent. We have explained this before.* The question, 
‘‘What is the purpose thereof?” cannot be asked about 
anything which is not the product of an agent; therefore we 
cannot ask what is the purpose of the existence of God. He 
has not been created. According to these propositions it is 
clear that the purpose is sought for everything produced 
intentionally by an intelligent cause; that is to say, a final 

1 According to Ibn Tibbon, the ** chief of the prophets.*’ 

® According to Ibn Tibbon, “Many intelligent persons are perplexed.” 

3 Lit., that this question falls [to the ground], ie., there is no occasion for 
such a question. Munk explains it, “ La question est insoluble.” 

* Part n., Prop. 
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cause must exist for everything that owes its existence to an 
intelligent being: but for that which is without a beginning, 
a final cause need not be sought, as has been stated by us. 
After this explanation you will understand that there is no 
occasion to seek the final cause of the whole Universe, neither 
according to our theory of the Creation^ nor according to the 
theory of Aristotle, who assumes the Eternity of the Universe. 
Eor according to Aristotle, who holds that the Universe has 
not had a beginning, an ultimate final cause cannot be 
sought even for the various parts of the Universe. Thus it 
cannot be asked, according to his opinion. What is the final 
cause of the existence of the heavens ? Why are they 
limited by this measure or by that number ? Why is Matter 
of this description ? What is the purpose of the existence of 
this species of animals or of plants ? Aristotle considers all 
this as the result of a permanent order of things. Natural 
Philosophy investigates into the object of everything in 
Nature, but it does not treat of the ultimate final cause, of 
which we speak in this chapter. It is a recognised fact in 
Natural Philosophy that everything in Nature has its object, or 
its final cause, which is the most important of the four causes, 
though it is not easily recognised in most species. Aristotle 
repeatedly says that Nature produces nothing in vain, for 
every natural action has a certain object. Thus, Aristotle 
says that plants exist for animals; and similarly he shows of 
other parts of the Universe for what purpose they exist.^ 
This is still more obvious in the case of the organs of animals. 
The existence of such a final cause in the various parts of 
Nature has compelled philosophers to assume the existence of 
a primal cause apart from Nature ; it is called by Aristotle 
the intellectual or divine cause, and this cause creates one 
thing for the purpose of another. Those who acknowledge 
the truth will accept as the best proof for the Creation the 
fact that everything in Nature serves a certain purpose, so 
that one tiling exists for the benefit of another; this fact is 
supported by numerous instances, and shows that there is 

^ De Part. AnimaJium, I, chap. v.; De Plantis, L, chap. ii. 
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design in Nature; but the existence of design in Nature can¬ 
not be imagined unless it be assumed that Nature has been 
produced. 

I will now return to the subject of this chapter, viz., the 
final cause. Aristotle has already explained that in Nature 
the efficient cause of a thing, its form, and its final cause 
are identical; that is to say, they are one thing in relation 
to the whole species. Rg., the form of Zeid produces the 
form of his son Amr; its action consists in imparting 
the form of the whole species [of man] to the substance 
of Amr, and the final cause is Amr’s possession of human 
form. The same argument is applied by Aristotle to every 
individual member of a class of natural objects which is 
brought to existence by another individual member. The 
three causes coincide in all such cases. All this refers only 
to the immediate purpose of a thing; but the existence of 
an ultimate purpose in every species, which is considered as 
absolutely necessary by every one who investigates into the 
nature of things, is very difficult to discover: and still more 
difficult is it to find the purpose of the whole Universe. I 
infer from the words of Aristotle that according to his opinion 
the ultimate purpose of the genera is the preservation of the 
course of genesis and destruction; and this course is abso¬ 
lutely necessary [in the first instance] for the successive for¬ 
mation of material objects, because individual beings formed 
of matter are not permanent; [secondly], for the production 
of the best and the most perfect beings that can be formed of 
matter, because the ultimate purpose [in these productions] 
is to aiTive at perfection. Now it is clear that man is the 
most perfect being formed of matter; he is the last and most 
perfect of earthly ^ beings, and in this respect it can truly 
be said that all earthly things exist for man, i.«., that the 
changes which things undergo serve to produce the most 
perfect being that can be produced. Aristotle, who assumes 

^ Lit, “ compound beings,” i.e., the earthly or sublunary beings as distin¬ 
guished from the spheres and the stars which they contain; for these are 
considered to be simple, and therefore not subject to change. 
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the Eternity of the Universe, need therefore not ask to what 
purpose does man exist, for the immediate purpose of each 
individual being is, according to his opinion, the perfection of 
its specific form. Every individual thing arrives at its per¬ 
fection fully and completely when the actions that produce 
its form are complete. The ultimate purpose of the species 
is the perpetuation of this form by the repeated succession 
of genesis and destruction, so that there might always be a 
being capable of the greatest possible perfection. It seems 
therefore clear that, according to Aristotle, who assumes the 
Eternity of the Universe, there is no occasion for the ques¬ 
tion what is the object of the existence of the Universe.^ 
But of those who accept our theory that the whole Universe 
has been created from nothing, some hold that the inquiry 
after the purpose of the Creation is necessary, and assume 
that the Universe was only created for the sake of man’s 
existence, that he might serve God. Everything that is done 
they believe is done for man’s sake; even the spheres move 
only for his benefit, in order that his wants might be 
supplied. The literal meaning of some passages in the 
books of the prophets greatly support this idea. Comp.: 

He formed it (viz., the earth) to be inhabited ” (Isa. xlv. 
18); "If my covenant be not day and night,”2&c. (Jer. 

1 Those who assume the Eternity of the Universe recognise only changes in ' 
the individual members of each species, and can consistently only inquire into 
the object of these changes. They rest content when these- are satisfactorily 
explained the perpetuation of the species and the production of the most 
perfect form in each species. It would be inconsistent with their theory of 
the etemily and stability of the species and the whole Universe to ask for 
the purpose of these permanent beings. 

^ The literal meaning of the passage does not support the view that every* 
thing in the Universe has been created in order that man should worship God. 
The sense of the words quoted is this : If my covenant with day and night 
can be set aside, and the laws that regulate heaven and earth can be con¬ 
sidered os if I had not given them, then I can reject Jacob; but, so long as 
day and night, heaven and earth exist I will not reject Jacob. Maimonides 
has probably the Midrashio interpretation in mind; “ Were it not for my 
covenant, viz., the Law, which is to be kept day and night, I should not have 
created heaven and earth.” See hlidrash Yolkut od locum. 
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xxxiil 25); "And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in ” 
(Isa. xl. 22). If the sphere existed for the sake of man, how 
much more must this be the case with all other living beings 
and the plants. On examining this opinion as intelligent 
persons ought to examine all different opinions, we shall dis¬ 
cover the errors it includes. Those who hold this view, namely, 
that the existence of man is the object of the whole creation, 
may be asked whether God could have created man without 
those previous creations, or whether man could only have 
come into existence after the creation of all other things. If 
they answer in the affirmative, that man could have been 
created even if, e.^., the heavens did not exist, they will be 
asked what is the object of all these things,^ since they do 
not exist for their own sake but for the sake of something 
that could exist without them? Even if the Universe 
existed for man’s sake and man existed for the purpose of 
serving God, as has been mentioned, the q[uestion remains. 
What is the end of serving God ? He does not become more 
perfect if all His creatures serve Him and comprehend Him 
as far as possible; nor would He lose anything if nothing 
existed beside Him. It might perhaps be replied that the 
service of God is not intended for God’s perfection; it is 
intended for bur own perfection,—^it is good for us, it makes 
us perfect. But then the question might be repeated, What 
is the object of our being perfect ? We must in continuing 
the inquiry as to the purpose of the creation at last arrive at 
the answer. It was the Will of God, or His Wisdom decreed 
it;® and this is the correct answer. The wise men in Israel 
have, therefore, introduced in our prayers ® the following pas¬ 
sage:—"Thou hast distinguished man from the beginning, and 
chosen him to stand before Thee; who can say unto Thee, 
What dost Thou ? And if he be righteous, what does he 
give Thee ? ” They have thus clearly stated that it was not 
a final cause that determined the existence of all things, 

^ Lit, “ what is His advantage derived from aU these things ? ” 

® Oomp. Part I., chap. Ixix., p. 264, note 3 ; Part II., chap, xviii. 

* Nellah-prayer for the Day of Atonement 
VOL. in. 
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but only His will. This being the case, we who believe 
in the Creation must admit that God could have created 
the Universe in a different manner as regards the causes 
and effects contained in it, and this would lead to the absurd 
conclusion that everything except man existed without any 
purpose, as the principal object, man, could have been 
brought into existence without the rest of the creation. I con¬ 
sider therefore the following opinion as most correct accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of the Bible, and best in accordance with 
the results of philosophy; namely, that the Universe does not 
exist for man’s sate, but that each being exists for its own 
sake, and not because of some other thing. Thus we believe 
in the Creation, and yet need not inquire what purpose is 
served by each species of the existing things, because we 
assume that God created all parts of the Universe by His 
will; some for their own sake, and some for the sake of other 
beings, that include their own purpose in themselves. In 
the same manner as it was the will of God that man should 
exist, so it was His will that the heavens with their stars 
should exist, that there should be angels, and each of these 
beings is itself the purpose of its own existence. When 
anything can only exist provided some other thing has 
previously existed, God has caused the latter to precede 
it; as, €.y., sensation precedes comprehension. We meet also 
with this view in Scripture: “ The Lord hath made every¬ 
thing {la-maan&liu) for its (or His) purpose” (Prov. xvi. 
4). It is possible that the pronoun in la^maanehu refers 
to the object;^ but it can also be considered as agreeing 
with the subject; in which case the meaning of the word 
is, for the sake of Himself, or His will which is iden¬ 
tical with His self [or essence], as has been shown in this 
treatise.® We have also pointed out that His essence is also 
called His gloryThe words, “ The Lord hath done every- 

^ Viz., “ everything.” Everything has been csreated for its own purpose and 
not for the sake of another thing. 

® Part L, chap, liii sej. 

® Part L, chap. Ixiv, 
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thing for Himself,” express therefore the same idea as the 
following verse, Everything ^ that is called by my name: I 
have created it^ for my glory, I have formed it;^ yea, I have 
made it”^ (Isa. xliii. 7); that is to say, everything that is 
described as My work has been made by Me for the sake of 
My will and for no other purpose. The words, ** I have formed 
it,” “ I have made it,” express exactly what I pointed out to 
you, that there are things whose existence is only possible 
after certain other things have come into existence. To these 
reference is made in the text, as if to say, I have formed the 
first thing which must have preceded the other things, e.^., 
matter has been formed before the production of material 
beings; I have then made out of that previous creation,^ or 
after it,® what I intended to produce, and there was nothing 
but My will Study the book which leads all who want to 
be led to the truth, and is therefore called To9^ah (Law or In¬ 
struction), from the beginning of the account of the Creation 
to its end, and you will comprehend the opinion which we 
attempt to prove. For no part of the creation is described as 
being in existence for the sake of another part, but each part 
is declared to be the product of God’s will, and to satisfy by 
its existence the intention [of the Creator], This is expressed 
by the phrase, “And God saw that it was good” (Gen. i. 4, 
&c.) You know our interpretation of the saying of our Sages, 
“ Scripture speaks the same language as is spoken by man.” ^ 
But we call “good” that which is in accordance with the 
object we seek. "When therefore Scripture relates in refer¬ 
ence to the whole creation (Gen. i. 31), “ And God saw all 
that He had made, and behold it was exceedingly good,” it 
declares thereby that everything created was well fitted for 
its object, and would never cease to act, and never be annihi¬ 
lated^ This is especially pointed out by the word “ exceed¬ 
ingly ;” for sometimes a thing is temporarily good; it serves its 

^ A. y. Every one . . . him . . . him . . . him. 

^ Viz., in the instance quoted, out of matter he made the material beings. 

^ Viz., in those cases in which there is no causal coxmection between the two 
creations, sensation and comprehenfflon, 

^ Oomp. Part I., chap. xxvi. 
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purpose, and then it fails and ceases to act. But as regards 
the Creation it is said that everything was fit for its purpose, 
and able continually to act accordingly. You must not be 
misled by what is stated of the stars [that God put them in 
the firmament of the heavens] to give light upon the earth, 
and to rule by day and by night. You might perhaps think 
that here the piupose of their creation is described. This is 
not the case; we are only informed of the nature of the stars, 
which God desired to create with such properties that they 
should be able to give light and to rule. In a similar manner 
we must understand the passage, “ And have dominion over 
the fish of the sea” (ibid. i. 28). Here it is not meant to 
say that man was created for this purpose, but only that this 
was the nature which God gave man. But as to the state¬ 
ment in Scripture that God gave the plants to man and other 
living beings, it agrees with the opinion of Aristotle and other 
philosophers. It is also reasonable to assume that the plants 
exist only for the benefit of the animals, since the latter can¬ 
not live without food. It is different with the stars, they do 
not exist only for our sake, that we should enjoy their good 
influence; for the expressions ‘‘ to give light ” and “ to rule 
merely describe, as we have stated above, the benefit which 
the creatures on earth derive from them. I have already 
explained to you the character of that influence that causes 
continually the good to descend from one being to another.^ 
To those who receive the good flowing down upon them, 
it may appear as if the being existed ^ for them alone 
that sends forth its goodness and kindness unto them. 
Thus some citizen may imagine that it was for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting his house by night from thieves that 
the king was chosen. To some extent this is correct; for 
when his house is protected, and he has derived this benefit 
through the king whom the country had chosen, it appears 
as if it were the object of the king to protect the house of 

^ Part IL, chap. xx. 

® Lit, “ and the good that reaches the world is in respect to him whom it 
reaches, as if he were the purpose of the existence of that being,” &c. 
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that man. In this manner we must explain every verse, the 
literal meaning of which would imply that something supe¬ 
rior was created for the sake of something inferior, viz., that 
it is part of the nature of the superior thing [to influence the 
inferior in a certain manner]. We remain fii*m in our belief 
that the whole Universe was created in accordance with the 
will of God, and we do not inquire for any other cause or 
object. Just as we do not ask what is the purpose of God*s 
existence, so we do not ask what was the object of His will, 
which is the cause of the existence of all things with their 
present properties,^ both those that have been created and 
those that will be created. 

You must not be mistaken and think that the spheres and 
the angels were created for our sake. Our position has 
already been pointed out to us, Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket” (Isa. xl. 15). How compare your own 
essence with that of the spheres, the stars, and the Intelli¬ 
gences, and you will comprehend the truth, and understand 
that man is superior to everything formed of earthly matter, 
but not to other beings; he is found exceedingly inferior 
when his existence is compared with that of the spheres, and 
a fortiori when compared with that of the Intelligences. 
Comp. “ Behold, He put no trust in His servants: and His 
messengers He charged with folly: how much less in them 
that dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust, 
which are crushed before the moth?” (Job iv. 18,19). The 
expression “ His servants,” occurring in this passage, does not 
denote human beings; this may be inferred from the words, 
“ How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay?” The 
“ servants ” referred to in this place are the angels; whilst 
by the term “ His messengers ” the spheres are undoubtedly 
meant. ^ Eliphas himself, who uttered the above words, 

^ Lit., ** of everything such as it is.” 

2 It is rather strange that Tcadosh, “the holy,” is explained to mean 
vnajCach^ and maVach to be identical with ilmaayim^ “heavens.” Accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Ezra both terms denote here “immaterial beings,” or “Intelli¬ 
gences.” The Targum translates Icedo^iav and mal'achav by nehhiye, “pro- 
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explains this [in the second speech] when he refers to it in 
one of his replies in other words, saying, “ Behold, He putteth 
no trust in His holy ones; yea, the heavens are not clean in 
His sight, how much more abominable and filthy is man, 
who drinketh iniquity like water” (ibid. xv. 15, 16). He 
thus shows that “ His servants ” and “ His holy ones ” are 
identical, and that they are not human beings ; also that 
“ His messengers,” mentioned in the first passage, are the same 
as “the heavens.” The teim “folly” is explained by the 
phrase “they are not clean in His sight,”they are material; 
although their substance is the purest and the most luminous, 
compared with the Intelligences it appears dark, turbid, and 
impure. The phrase, “ Behold, He putteth no trust in His 
servants,” is employed in reference to the angels, indicating 
that these do not possess perpetual existence, since, as we 
believe, they have had a beginning; and even according to 
those who assume the Eternity of the Universe, the existence 
of the angels is at all events dependent and therefore inferior 
to the absolute existence of God. The words, “ How much 
more abominable and filthy is man,” in the one passage, corre¬ 
spond to the phrase “How much less in those who dwell in 
houses of clay in the other passage.” Their meaning is this: 
How much less in man who is abominable and filthy, in whose 
person crookedness or corporeality is mixed up and spread 
through aU his parts.^ “Iniquity” (avlah) is identical with 
“ crookedness,” as may be inferred from the passage, “ In the 
land of uprightness he will act with iniquity” (Isa. xxvi 10), 
andis/i, “man,” ishere used in the same sense as adam, “human 
being; ” for “ man ” in a general sense is sometimes expressed 

pliets,” and izgaddcj “messengers; ” whilst in chap. X 7 ., v. 25 , the correspond¬ 
ing terms are rendered haddisUe Hlai, *‘the holy ones above,” and angele 
nieroma, “ the angels above.*’ 

^ lit., “ in whom crookedness is mixed up and spread through all his parts, 
ie., who is joined to formlessness ’* (or “ privation **). The substance of corpo¬ 
real objects is said to be always in a state fit to receive Form, as if being without 
Form altogether; this state is called privation or absence of Form. It is called 
here crookedness, probably because it enables the substance to receive many 
different forms, and to change continually. 
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in Scripture by isA, Comp. ‘‘He who smiteth a man (ish)^ 
and he die*' (Exod. xxL 12). 

This must be our belief when we have a correct knowledge 
of our own self, and comprehend the true nature of every¬ 
thing ; we must be content, and not trouble our mind with 
seeking a certain final cause for things that have none, or 
have no other final cause but their own existence, which 
depends on the Will of God, or, if you prefer, on the Divine 
Wisdom. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 2 

In order to obtain a correct estimate of ourselves, we must 
reflect on the results of the investigations which have been 
made into the dimensions and the distances of the spheres 
and the stars. The distances are clearly stated in radii of 
the earth, and are well known, since the circumference and 
the radius of the earth are known. It has been proved that 
the distance between the centre of the earth and the outer 
surface of the sphere of Saturn is a journey of nearly eight 
thousand seven hundred solar years.® Suppose a day’s 
journey to be forty legal miles of two thousand ordinary^ 
cubits,® and consider the great and enormous distance! or in 

^ Here “a human being,” and not only “ a male person,” is meant. 

® In this chapter Maimonides intends to point out some anomalies which 
cannot easily be explained by the theory of the Eternity of the Universe, and 
at the same time to show that some apparent absurdities in the Talmud are 
truths supported by science. 

® Lit., “years, and every year consisting of 865 days.” The distance of 
Saturn from the earth accordingly amounts to 127,020,000 Talmudic miles, or 
about 100,000,000 English miles. The figures agree with those given by the 
astronomers of the time of Maimonides, whilst at present the distance is com¬ 
puted to be ten times as much. 

* Lit., “the cubit of work.” This cubit is the same as amnyoAlh horlmycm, 
“ the cubit of building,” mentioned in the Talmud. 

# According to Babyl. Talm. Pesachim, p. 94 a. 
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the words of Scripture, “ Is not God in the height of heaven ?. 
and behold the height of the stars, how high they are!” (Job 
xxii. 12); that is to say, learn from the height of the heavens 
how far we are from comprehending God, for there is an 
enormous distance between ourselves and these corporeal 
objects, and the latter are greatly distinguished from us by 
their position, and hidden from us as regards their essence 
and most of their actions. How much more incomprehensible 
therefore is their Maker, who is incorporeal! The great dis¬ 
tance which has been proved is, in fact, the least that can be 
assumed. The distance between the centre of the earth and 
the surface of the sphere of the fixed stars can by no means 
be less, but it may possibly be many times as great; for the 
measure of the thickness of the body of the spheres has not 
been proved, and the least possible has been assumed, as 
appears from the treatises On the Distances.”^ The same is 
the case with the substances which are between every two 
spheres. According to logical inference,^ as has been men¬ 
tioned by Thabit,® the thickness of these substances cannot be 
accurately stated, since they do not contain any star, which 
might serve as a means of obtaining it. As to the thickness 
of the sphere of the fixed stars, it is at least four years’ 
journey, as may be inferred from the measure^ of the stars con¬ 
tained in the sphere. The body of each of these stars is more 
than ninety times ^ as big as the globe of the earth, and it is 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, “The Treatise on the Distances.’* Perhaps the 
treatise of Al-kabici is meant, which is mentioned in Part II., chap, xxiv., 

p. IIS. 

® The spheres being immutable, and moving round different centres, -a sub¬ 
stance must be assumed between one sphere and another, which is capable of 
expansion and contraction according to circumstances. 

* Thabit ben Kon’ah flourished in the ninth century. Comp. Part II., 
chap, xriv., p. 114 . 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, distance of the stars, the distance between 
the point nearest to the earth and the point furthest from it in each star. 

* If this number refers to the cubic contents of the two bodies, the diameter 
of the star would be only about 4 J times as long as the diameter of the earth, 
and four years’ journey for the former would be too much. If the superficies of 
the star is 90 times as large as the superficies of the earth, the diameters are 
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possible that tlie thickness of the sphere is still greater. Of 
the ninth sphere, that causes the daily revolution of the 
whole system of spheres, we do not know the dimensions; it 
contains no stars, and therefore we have no means of finding 
out its magnitude. Now consider the enormous dimensions 
and the large number of these material beings. If the whole 
earth is infinitely small in comparison with the sphere of the 
stars, what is man compared with all these created beings ! 
How, then, could any one of us imagine that these things 
exist for his sake and benefit, and that they are his tools! 
This is the result of an examination of the corporeal beings: 
how much more so will this be the result of an examination 
into the nature of the Intelligences ! 

The following question may be asked against the opinion 
of philosophers^ on this subject; There is no doubt that 
from a philosophical point of view^ it would be a mistake to 
assume that the spheres exist for the purpose of regulating 
the fate of one individual person or community; but it is not 
absurd to think thatthey serve to regulate the affairs of man¬ 
kind, since these mighty individual beings would serve to 
give existence to the individual members of the species, the 
number of which, according to the philosophers, will never 

in tho proportion of 9 J : 1, and the diameter of the star must, according to 
the data assumed here, he more than four years* journey. 

1 Le., the philosophers, who hold that the Universe is eternal, and that 
tho number of individual members of the human race is consequently infinite. 
Although Maimonides is of opinion that the heavens do not exist for the sake 
of earthly beings, tho objection does not concern him, since he accepts the 
theory of Oreatio ex nUiUo, and explains all apparent anomalies and all devia¬ 
tions from the regular course of Nature as the result of the will of God, whose 
wisdom man cannot fathom. But the philosophers who recognise no other 
law than that of Nature, and admit that Nature does nothing without pur¬ 
pose, ought to show the final cause of the motions of the spheres; being 
driven to admit that the law of Nature, which rules the sublunary world, 
does not apply to the inheres, they abandon to some extent the principle that 
the whole Universe is subject to one and the same law. Maimonides there¬ 
fore concludes this argument by saying that the theory of Oreatio ex mhilo is 
supported by this question. 

^ I.e.f assuming that everything in Nature can be explained in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of logic. 
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come to an end. We can best illustrate this by the following 
simile: An artisan makes iron tools of a hundred-weight 
for the purpose of making a small needle of the weight 
of a grain. If only one needle had to be produced, we 
admit that it would certainly be bad management, though it 
would not be entirely a failure; but if with those enormous 
tools needle after needle is produced, even many hundred¬ 
weights of needles, the preparation of those tools would be a 
wise act and excellent management. In a similar manner 
the object of the spheres may be the continuance of succes¬ 
sive genesis and destruction; and the succession of genesis 
and destruction serves, as has already been said, to give 
existence to mankind. This idea is supported by Biblical 
texts and sayings [of our Sages]. The philosopher replies 
thus: If the difference between the heavenly bodies and 
the transient individual members of the species consisted in 
their different sizes, this opinion, could be maintained; but as 
the difference consists in their essence, it remains improbable 
that the superior beings should be the means of giving exist¬ 
ence to the lower ones. In short, this question supports our 
belief in the Creation; and this is the principal object of this 
chapter. [It serves] besides [a second purpose]. I frequently 
hear from those who know something about astronomy, that 
our Sages exaggerated the distances [of the heavenly bodies] 
when they said that the thickness of each sphere is five 
hundred years* journey;^ the distance of the seven spheres 
from each other five hundred years* journey, so that the 
distance of the outer surface of the seventh sphere from the 
centre of the earth is seven thousand years* journey. Those 
who hear such statements consider them [at first thought] 
as exaggeration, and believe that the distance is not so great. 
But you may ascertain from the data proved in scientific 
treatises on the distances, that the centre of the earth is 
distant from the inner surface of the seventh sphere, that of 
Saturn, nearly seven thousand and twenty-four years* journey. 
The number eight thousand and seven hundred given by us, 
^ See Jeras. Talm. Berachoth, chap, i, halacha 1. 
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refers to the distance of the centre of the earth from the 
inner surface of the eighth sphere. The distance of the 
spheres from each other, mentioned by astronomers, is iden¬ 
tical with the thickness of the substance that intervenes 
between one sphere and the other, and does not imply that 
there is a vacuum. You must, however, not expect that 
everything our Sages say respecting astronomical matters 
should agree with observation, for mathematics^ were not 
fully developed in those days; and their statements were not 
based on the authority of the Prophets, but on the knowledge 
which they either themselves possessed or derived from 
contemporary men of science. But I will not on that account 
denounce what they say correctly in accordance with real 
fact, as untrue or accidentally true. On the contrary, when¬ 
ever the words of a person can be interpreted in such a 
manner that they agree with fully established facts, it is the 
duty of every educated and honest man to do so. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

That 2 which is impossible has a permanent and constant 
property, which is not the result of some agent, and cannot in 
any way change, and consequently we do not ascribe to God 
the power of doing what is impossible. No thinking man 
denies the truth of this maxim; none ignore it, but such as 
have no idea of Logic. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion among philosophers with reference to the existence 

1 Comp. Part I., Introd. p. 3, note 1. 

2 In this chapter Maimonides explains the term ** impossible,” and shows 
that all agree as to what is logicsally impossihle, hut there is a difference of 
opinion as to what is physicaUy possible or not. Whatever a person considers 
absolutely impossihle, cannot be done, according to his opinion, even by God; 
and in this belief there is nothing derogatory to Divine Omnipotence. Comp. 
Part I., chap. Ixxiii., Tenth Proposition. 
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of any particular thing. Some of them consider its existence 
to be impossible, and hold that God cannot produce the thing 
in question, whilst others think that it is possible, and that 
God can create it if He pleases to do so. all philosophers 
consider that it is impossible for one substratum to have at 
the same moment two opposite properties, or for the elemen¬ 
tary components of a thing, substance and accident, to 
interchange, so that the substance becomes accident, and the 
accident becomes substance, or for a material substance to be 
without accident. Likewise it is impossible that God should 
produce a being like Himself, or annihilate, corporify, or 
change Himself. The power of God is not assumed to extend 
to any of these impossibilities. But the existence of acci¬ 
dents independent of substance is possible according to one 
class of philosophers, the Mutazilah, whilst according to others 
it is impossible; it must, however, be added ^ that those who 
admit the existence of an accident independent of substance, 
have not arrived at this conclusion by philosophical research 
alone; but it was mainly by the desire to defend certain 
religious principles, which speculation had greatly shaken, 
that they had recourse to this theory.^ In a similar manner 
the creation of corporeal things, otherwise than from a sub¬ 
stance, is possible 'according to our view, whilst the philo¬ 
sophers say that it is impossible. Again, whilst philosophers 
say that it is impossible to produce a square with a diagonal 
equal to one of the sides,® or a solid angle that includes four 
right angles,^ or similar things, it is thought possible by 
some persons who are ignorant of mathematics, and who only 
know the words of these propositions, but have no idea of 
that which is expressed by them. I wonder whether tbi> 
gate of research is open, so that all may freely enter, and 

1 Lit, “ and although.” 

® Rg., in order to prove the Unity of God they assumed the independent 
existence of Divine Will without a substratum. Comp. Part I., chap Ixxv 
Third Argument *’ 

® Contrary to Euclid i., 47. 

^ Contrary to Euclid xi., Prop. 21. 
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whilst one imagines a thing and considers it possible, another 
is at liberty to assert that such a thing is impossible by its 
very nature; or whether the gate is closed and guarded by 
certain rules, so that we are able to decide with certainty 
whether a thing is physically impossible. I should also like 
to know, in the latter case, whether imagination or reason has 
to examine and test objects as to their being possible or not; 
likewise how things imagined, and things conceived intellec¬ 
tually, are to be distinguished from each other. For it occurs 
that we consider a thing as physically possible,^ and then 
some one objects, or we ourselves fear that our opinion is 
only the result of imagination, and not that of reason. In 
such a case it would be desirable to ascertain whether there 
exists some faculty to distinguish between imagination and 
intellect, [and if so,] whether this faculty is different from 
both, or whether it is part of the intellect itself to distinguish 
between intellectual and imaginary objects. All this requires 
investigation, but it does not belong to the theme of this 
chapter. 

We have thus shown that according to each one of the 
different theories there are things which are impossible, whose 
existence cannot be admitted, and whose creation is excluded 
from the power of God, and the assumption that God does 
not change their nature does not imply weakness in God, or 
a limit to His power. Consequently things impossible remain 
impossible,^ and do not depend on the action of an agent It 
is now clear that a difference of opinion exists only as to the 
question to which of the two classes anything belongs; 
whether to the class of the impossible, or to that of the 
possible. Note it 

^ Lit., ‘*that sometliing appears to us as possible and we say that it is 
physically possible.” According to Ibn Tibbon, “ that appears to us as physi¬ 
cally possible.” 

3 Lit., “ they are necessary.” According to Ibn Tibbon, “ they remain in 
their nature.” 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

The philosophers have uttered very perverse ideas as regards 
God*s Omniscience of everything beside Himself; they have 
stumbled in such a manner that they cannot rise again, nor 
can those who adopt their views. I will further on tell you 
the doubts that led them to these perverse utterances on this 
question; and I will also tell you the opinion which is taught 
by our religion, and which differs from the evil and wrong 
principles of the philosophers as regards God’s Omniscience. 

The principal reason that first induced the philosophers 
to adopt their theory is this: at first thought we notice 
an absence of system in human affairs. Some pious men 
live a miserable and painful life, whilst some wicked people 
enjoy a happy and pleasant life. On this account the philo¬ 
sophers assumed as possible the cases which you will now 
hear. They said that only one of two things is possible, 
either God is ignorant of the individual or particular things on 
earth, and does not perceive them, or He perceives and knows 
them. These are all the cases possible. They then continued 
thus: If He perceives and knows all individual things, one 
of the following three cases must take place: (i.) God arranges 
and manages human affairs well, perfectly and faultlessly; 
( 2 .) He is overcome by obstacles, and is too weak and powerless 
to manage human affairs; ( 3 .) He knows [all things] and can 
arrange and manage them, but leaves and abandons them, as 
too base, low, and vile, or from jealousy; as we may also 
notice among ourselves some who are able to make another 
person happy, well knowing what he wants for his happiness, 
and still in consequence of their evil disposition, their wicked¬ 
ness and jealousy against him, they do not help him to his 
happiness.—^This is likewise a complete enumeration of all 
possible cases. Por those who have a knowledge of a certain 
thing necessarily either (i.) take care of the thing which they 
know, and manage it, or ( 2 .) neglect it (as we, a.^., neglect and 
forget the cats in our house, or things of less importance); or 
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( 3 .) while taking care of it, have not sufficient power and 
strength for its management, although they have the will to 
do so. Having enumerated these different cases, the philo¬ 
sophers emphatically decided that of the three cases possible 
[as regards the management of a thing] by one who knows 
[that thing], two are inadmissible in reference to Grod—^viz., 
want of power, or absence of will; because they imply either 
evil disposition or weakness, neither of which can by any 
means be attributed to Him. Consequently there remains 
only the alternative that God is altogether ignorant of human 
affairs, or that He knows them and manages them welL 
Since we, however, notice that events do not follow a certain 
order, that they cannot be determined by analogy, and are 
not in accordance with what is wanted, we conclude that God 
has no knowledge of them in any way or for any reason. 
This is the argument which led the philosophers to speak 
such blasphemous words. In the treatise “ On Providence,” ^ 
by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, you will find the same as I have 
said about the different views of the philosophers, and as I 
have stated as to the source of their error.® 

You must notice with surprise that the evil into which 
these philosophers have fallen is greater than that from which 
they sought to escape, and that they ignore the very thing 
which they constantly pointed out and explained to us. They 
have fallen into a greater evil than that from which they 
sought to escape, because they refuse to say that God neglects 
or forgets a thing, and yet they maintain that His knowledge 
is imperfect, that He is ignoi-ant of what is going on here on 
earth, that He does not perceive it. They also ignore, what 
they constantly point out to us, in as much as they judge the 
whole universe by that which befalls individual men, although, 
according to their own view, frequently stated and explained, 

1 According to M. Sclieyer, the treatise “On Destiny ” is meant; according 
toMunk, “On Providence.*’ The passage referred to cannot he verified 
(Munk). 

2 According to Ibn Tibbon’s Version (as in the printed editions): "And 
their opinion, and you will see that this is the source of their eiTor.” 
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the evils of man originate in himself, or form part of his 
material nature. We have already discussed this sufiSciently.^ 
After having laid this foundation, which is the ruin of all good 
principles, and destroys the majesty of all true knowledge, 
they sought to remove the opprobrium by declaring that for 
many reasons it is impossible that God should have a know¬ 
ledge of earthly things, for the individual members of a 
species® can only be perceived by the senses, and not by 
reason; but God does not perceive by means of any of the 
senses. Again, the individuals are infinite, but knowledge 
comprehends and circumscribes the object of its action, and 
the infinite cannot be comprehended or circumscribed; 
furthermore, knowledge of individual beings, that are subject 
to change, necessitates some change in him who possesses it, 
because this knowledge itself changes constantly. They have 
also raised the following two objections against those who hold, 
in accordance with the teaching of Scripture, that God knows 
things before they come into existence. First, their theory 
implies that there can be knowledge of a thing that does not 
exist at all; secondly, it leads to the conclusion that the 
knowledge of an object in 'potentid is identical with the know¬ 
ledge of that same object in reality.® They have indeed come 
to very evil conclusions,^ and some of them assumed that 
God only knows the species, not the individual beings, whilst 
others went as far as to contend that God knows nothing 
beside Himself, because they believe that God cannot have 
more than one knowledge. 

Some of the great philosophers who lived before Aristotle 

^ Supi'af cbap. xiL 

® Lit., “the parts.’* 

® That is to say, God cannot know things hofore they come into existence, 
because (1.) things that do not exist cannot bo known; (2.) the knowledge of 
things before they come into actual existence has only for its object their 
potential existence, and not their actual existence. These ore two difTerent 
kinds of knowledge, and if attributed to God, would imply a change in the 
knowledge of God. According to the printed editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Version: 
“And [the fact that] knowledge of a thing in potenHa is one thing, and 
knowledge of the thing in actual existence is another thing.*’ 

* Munk: “ II y a eu entre eux un conflit d’opinions,” 
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agree witli us,i that God knows everything, and that nothing 
is hidden from Him. Alexander also refers to them in the 
above-mentioned treatise; he differs from them, and says that 
the principal objection against this theory is based on the 
fact that we clearly see evils befalling good men, and wicked 
men enjoying happiness. 

In short, you see that if these philosophers would find 
human affairs managed according to rules laid down by the 
common people, they would not venture or presume to speak 
on this subject. They are only led to this speculation be¬ 
cause they examine the affairs of the good and the wicked, 
and consider them as being contrary to all rule, and say in 
the words of the foolish in our nation, “The way of the 
Lord is not right ”2 (Ezek. xxxiii. 17). 

After having shown that knowledge and Providence are 
connected with each other, I will now proceed to expound 
the opinions of thinkers on Providence, and then I shall 
attempt to remove their doubts as to God’s knowledge of 
individual beings. 


CHAPTEE XVir. 

There are four different theories concerning Divine Provi¬ 
dence; they are all ancient, known since the time of the 
Prophets,® when the true Law was revealed to enlighten 
these dark regions. 

First Theory .^—There is no Providence at all for anything 
in the Universe; all parts of the Universe, the heavens and 

1 Comp. Xenoph, Memor. 1 i. 

3 A. Y., ‘‘equal.” 

8 ProbaHy the Book of Job is referred to, which contains, according to 
Maimonides, the different opinions on Providence. 

4 Lit, “ The first theory is that which maintains.” In a similar manner 
we put “ Second Theory ” instead of “ The second theory is that,” &c. 

VOL. III. ^ 
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what they contain, owe their origin to accident and chance; 
there exists no being that rules and governs them or provides 
for them. This is the theory of Epicurus, who assumes also 
that the Universe consists of atoms,^ that these have com¬ 
bined by chance, and have received their various forms by 
mere accident. There have been atheists among the Israelites 
who have expressed the same view; it is reported of them : 
“ They have denied the Lord, and said He is not ” (Jer. v. 12). 
Aristotle has proved ^ the absurdity of the theory, that tlie 
whole Universe could have originated by chance; ho has 
shown that, on the contrary, there is a being that rules and 
governs the Universe. We have already touched upon this 
subject in the present treatise.® 

Second Tlicm% —Whilst one part of tlie Universe owes its 
existence to Providence and is under the control of a ruler 
and governor, another part is abandoned and left to chance. 
This is the view of Aristotle about Providence,^ and I will 
now explain to you his theory. He holds tliat Ciod controls 
tlie spheres and what they contain: therefore the individual 
beings in the spheres remain perinanently in tins sanni form. 
Alexander has also expressed it in his \vritings that Diviinj 
Providence extends down to, and ends with, tlie spliere of the 
nioon.^* This view results from his theory of tlie Eternity of 
the Universe; he believes that IVovhleiice is in aceordancfi 
with the nature of the Universe: consecpiently in the case of 
the spheres with their contents, where each individual being 

^ Com]). Part I., Lvxiii., First Pro|io.siiion. 

“ Com]). Arist. Pliys. II. v.-vi. ; JVIotaphy.M. XI. viii. 

“ Lit., “ill tlic ])r(icc<liii^r (Part).” Part IL, cliii]). x.x. 

^ The tenii Provicleuco iu tlie ])hiluHoj)lii(*al Kystem of Ai'istoMe has not 
■the same ineauirig as it has in Tlieolo^. Whilst in the latter it is cliielly to the 
chaii^fcs and vieisHitudes in hiiiimu life that the term isiipijliiMl, in the system of 
Aristotle ProvidoiKJO is the (iauso of tlm eontinuud cxisleiieo of <'V(fryl,hiii^ 
that is either permauout or chaiif'os in a<5Cor<lance witli certain <ionslant laws. 

^ Providoiieo extends to the Intel!i#fene(is mid the spheres that are 
mauciit, and not to earthly hciusfs that arc transionL Indiree.tly, howovi^r, 
through the s])hereH, tlio action of Provhleiieo infhainces tlui earthly beings hi 
giving permanent existeneo to their apeeies and transient e.xi.stence to indivi¬ 
dual beings. 
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lias a permanent existence. Providence gives permanency 
and constancy. From the existence of the spheres other 
beings derive existence, which are constant in their species 
but not in their individuals : in the same manner it is said 
that Providence sends forth [from the spheres to the earth] 
sufficient influence to secure the immortality and constancy 
of the species, without securing at the same time permanence 
for the individual beings of the species. But the individual 
beings in each species have not been entirely abandoned, 
that portion of the materia pnma which has been purified 
and refined, and has received the faculty of growth, is endowed 
with properties that enable it to exist a certain time, to 
attract what is useful and to repel what is useless. That 
portion of the materia jprima which has been subject to a 
further development, and has received the faculty of sensa¬ 
tion, is endowed with other properties for its protection and 
preservation \ it has a new faculty of moving freely toward 
that which is conducive to, and away from that which is 
contrary to its well-being. Each individual being received 
besides such properties as are required for the preservation 
of the species to which it belongs. The portion of the 
mateHa prima which is still more refined, and is endowed 
with the intellectual faculty, possesses a special property by 
which each individual, according to the degree of his perfec¬ 
tion, is enabled to manage, to calculate, and to discover 
what is conducive both to the temporary existence of the 
individual and to the preservation of the species. All other 
movements, however, which are made by the individual 
members of each species are due to accident; they are not, 
according to Aristotle, the result of rule and management; 

when a storm or gale blows, id causes undoubtedly some 
leaves of a tree to drop, breaks off some branches of another 
tree, tears away a stone from a heap of stones, raises dust 
over herbs and spoils them, and stirs up the sea so that a 
ship goes down with the whole or part of her contents. 
Aristotle sees no difference between the falling of a leaf or 
a stone and the death of the good and noble people in the 
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ship; nor does lie distinguish between the destruction of a 
multitude of ants caused by an ox depositing on them his 
excrement and the death of worshippers killed by the fall 
of the house when its foundations give way; nor does he 
discriminate between the case of a cat killing a mouse that 
happens to come in her way, that of a spider catching a fly, 
and that of a hungry lion meeting a prophet and tearing liim.^ 
In short, the opinion of Aristotle is this: Everything is the 
result of management which is constant, which does not 
come to an end and does not change any of its properties, as 
c.y., the heavenly beings, and everything which continues 
according to a certain rule, and deviates from it only rarely 
and exceptionally, as is the case in objects of Nature. All 
these are the result of management, ix,, in a close relation 
to Divine Providence. But that which is not constant, and 
does not follow a certain rule, as c.^., incidents in the existence 
of the individual beings in each species of plants or animals, 
whether rational or irrational, is due to chance and not to 
management;- it is in no relation to Divine Providence. 
Aristotle holds that it is even impossible to ascribe to Pro¬ 
vidence the management of these things. This view is 
closely connected with his theory of the Eternity of the 
Universe, and with his opinion that everything different 
from the existing order of things in Nature is impossible. 
It is the belief of those who turned away from our Law, 
and said; “ God hath forsaken the earth ” (Ezek. ix. 9). 

Third Theory .—This theory is the reverse of the second. 
According to this theory, there is nothing in the whole 
Universe, neither a class nor an individual being, that is due 
to chance; everything is the result of will, intention, and 
rule. It is a matter of course that he who rules must know 
[that which is under his control]. The Mahometan 
Ashariyah ^ adhere to this theory, notwithstanding evident 

1 Comp. 1 Kings xiiL 29. 

^ Aristotle nevertheless appears to assume that the good and pious are pro¬ 
tected by God (Nic. Eth. ar. 9). 

® Part I., p. 276, note 2. See Muuk, Melanges, &c., pp. 324, 329. 
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absurdities implied in it; for they admit that Aristotle is 
correct in assuming one and the same cause [the wind] for 
the fall of leaves [from the tree] and for the death of a 
man [drowned in the sea]. But they hold at the same time 
that the wind did not blow by chance; it is God that caused 
it to move; it is not therefore the wind that caused the 
leaves to fall; each leaf falls according to the Divine decree; 
it is God who caused it to fall at a certain time and in a 
certain place; it could not have fallen before or after that 
time or in another place, as this has previously been decreed. 
The Ashariyah were therefore compelled to assume that 
motion and rest of living beings are predestined, and that 
it is not in the power of man to do a certain thing or to 
leave it undone. The theory further implies a denial of 
possibility in these things; they can only be either necessary 
or impossible. The followers of this theory accepted also the 
last-mentioned proposition, and say, that we call certain 
things possible, as ay., the facts that Zeid stands, and that 
Amr is coming; but they are only possible for us, whilst in 
their relation to God they cannot be called possible; they are 
either necessary or impossible. It follows also from this 
theory, that precepts are perfectly useless, since the people 
to whom any law is given are unable to do anything: they 
can neither do what they are commanded nor abstain from 
what they are forbidden. The supporters of this theory hold 
that it was the will of God to send prophets, to command, 
to forbid, to promise, and to threaten, although we have 
no power [over our actions]. A duty would thus be 
imposed upon us which is impossible for us to carry out, 
and it is even possible that we may suffer punishment when 
obeying the command and receive reward when disobeying 
it. According to this theory, it must also be assumed that 
the actions of God have no final cause. All these absurdities 
are admitted by the Ashariyah for the purpose of saving this 
theory. When we see a person born blind Or leprous, who 
could not have merited a punishment for previous sins, they 
say, It is the will of God; when a pious worshipper is tor- 
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tured and slain, it is likewise tlie will of God; and no injustice 
can be asserted to Him for that, for according to their opinion 
it is proper that God should afflict the innocent and do good 
to the sinner. Their views on these matters are well known. 

Fourth Theory .—Man has free will;^ it is therefore 
intelligible that the Law contains commands and prohibitions, 
with announcements of reward and punishment. All acts of 
God are due to wisdom; no injustice is found in Him, and 
He does not afflict the good. The Mu'tazila^ profess this 
theory, although they do not believe in man’s absolute free 
will.3 They hold also that God takes notice of the falling 
of the leaf and the destruction^ of the ant, and that His 
Providence extends over all beings. This theory likewise 
implies contradictions and absurdities. The absurdities are 
these : The fact that some persons are born with defects, 
although they have not sinned previously, is ascribed to the 
wisdom of God, it being better for those persons to be in 
such a condition than to be in a normal state, though we do 
not see why it is better; and they do not suffer thereby any 
punishment at all, but, on the contrary, enjoy God’s goodness. 
In a similar manner the slaughter of the pious is explained 
as being for them the source of an increase of reward in 
future life. They go even further in their absurdities. We 
ask them why is God only just to man and not to other 
beings, and how has the irrational animal sinned, that it is 
condemned to be slaughtered ? and they reply it is good for 
the animal, for it will receive reward for it in the world 
to come; also the flea and the louse will there receive com¬ 
pensation for their untimely death: the same reasoning they 
apply to the mouse torn by a cat or vulture; the wisdom of 
God decreed this for the mouse, in order to reward it after 

^ Lit., “power,” seil to do wliat he desires to do. 

^ Part L, p. 275, note 5. 

® Comp. Part I., chap. Ixxiii., Sixth Prop., p. 326. The free will as assumed 
by the Mu’tazila is not absolute (or perfect), because they hold that man's will 
and power are accidents which must constantly be reproduced by the Creator. 

^ Lit., “the trampling on,” &c. 
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death for the mishap. I do not consider it proper to 
blame the followers of any of the [last named] three 
theories on Providence, for they have been driven to accept 
them by weighty considerations. Aristotle was guided 
by that which appears to be the nature of things. The 
Ashariyah refused to ascribe to God ignorance about any¬ 
thing, and to say that God whilst knowing one individual 
being or one portion of the Universe is ignorant of another 
portion; they preferred to admit the above-mentioned 
absurdities. The Mu’tazilites refused to assume that God 
does what is wrong and unjust; on the other hand, they 
would not contradict common sense and say that it was not 
wrong to inflict pain on the guiltless, or that the mission of 
the Prophets and the giving of the Law had no intelligible 
reason. They likewise preferred to admit the above-named 
absurdities. But they even contradicted themselves, because 
they believe on the one hand that God knows everything, 
and on the other that man has free will. By a little con¬ 
sideration we discover the contradiction. 

Fifth Theory .—This is our theory, or that of our Law. I 
will show you [first] the view expressed on this subject in 
our prophetical books, and generally accepted by our Sages. 
I will then give the opinion of some later authors among us, 
and lastly,^ I will explain my own belief. The theory of 
man’s perfectly free will is one of the fundamental principles 
of the Law of our Teacher Moses, and of those who follow 
the Law. According to this principle man does what is in 
his power to do, by his nature, his choice, and his will; and 
his action is not due to any faculty created for the purpose.® 
All species of irrational animals likewise move by their own 
free will. This is the Will of God; that is to say, it is due 
to the eternal divine will that all living beings should move 
freely, and that man should have power to act according to 
his will or choice within the limits of his capacity. Against 
this principle we hear, thank God, no opposition on the part 

1 Lit, ‘‘al80.» 

® Lit, ** without having something created for him,” scil for that purpose. 
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of our nation.^ Another fundamental principle taught by 
the Law of Moses is this: Wrong cannot be ascribed to God 
in any way whatever; all evils and afflictions as well as all 
kinds of happiness of man, whether they concern one indi¬ 
vidual person or a community, are distributed according to 
justice; they are the result of strict judgment that admits 
no wrong whatever. Even when a person suffers pain in 
consequence of a thorn having entered into his hand, although 
ic is at once drawn out, it is a punishment that has been 
inflicted on him [for sin], and the least pleasure he enjoys is 
a reward [for some good action]; all this is meted out by 
strict justice; as is said in Scripture, ^^all His ways are 
judgment” (Dent, xxxii. 4); we are only ignorant of the 
working of that judgment. 

The different theories are now fully explained to you; 
everything in the varying human affairs is due to chance, 
according to Aristotle, to the Divine Will alone according 
to the Ashariyah, to Divine Wisdom according to the 
Mu'tazilites, to the merits of man according to our opinion. 
It is therefore possible, according to the Ashariyah, that God 
inflicts pain on a good and pious man in this world, and 

eeps him for ever in fire, which is assumed to rage in the 
world to come; they simply say it is the Will of God. The 
Mu’tazilites would consider this as injustice, and therefore 
assume that every being, even an ant, that is stricken with 
pain [in this world],^ has compensation for it, as has been- 
mentioned above; and it is due to God’s Wisdom, that a being 
is struck and afflicted in order to receive compensation. 
We, however, believe that all these human affairs are man¬ 
aged with justice; far be it from God to do wrong, to punish 
any one unless the punishment is necessary and merited. 
It is distinctly stated in the Law, that all is done in accord- 

^ In the version of Ibn Tibbon, the corresponding phrase for ** thank 
God” is absent, and the words u-he-amhe tJioratJienu, “and among our co¬ 
religionists,” are added. 

^ Some MSS. of the original have the words fi al-dunya7if “in this world,” 
and Chorizi has la-seh lux-dam. 
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ance with justice; and the words of our Sages generally 
express the same idea. They clearly say: “ There is no death 
without* sin, no sufferings without transgression.”^ Again, 

The deserts of man are meted out to him in the same mea¬ 
sure which he- himself employs.” ^ These are the words of 
the Mishnah. Our Sages declare it wherever opportunity is 
given, that the idea of God necessarily implies justice; that 
He will reward the most pious for all their pure® and upright 
actions, although no direct commandment was given them 
through a prophet; and that He will punish all the evil deeds 
of men, although they have not been proliibited by a prophet, 
if common sense ^ warns against them, as e.y., injustice and 
violence. Thus our Sages say: God does not deprive any 
being of the full reward [of its good deed]; ” 5 again, He 
who says that God remits part of a punishment, will be 
punished severely; ® He is long-suffering, but is sure to enact 
payment.” ^ Another saying is this: “ He who has received 
a commandment and acts accordingly is not like him who 
acts in the same manner without being commanded to do 
so;”® and it is distinctly added that he who does a good 

^ Babyl. Talm. Shabbatli, .p, 66 a, seq, Shem-tob is surprised to find 
this quoted as the opinion of our Sages, although the Talmud seems to 
reject it. But Maiiuonides only says that our Sages generally eacpress 
the same idea. It may have appeared to Babbi Ashi as untenable, on 
account of certain objections raised against this theory, but R, Ami, in 
whose name the saying is quoted, and his followers have not abandoned their 
theory. 

^ Mishnah Sota, i. 6. 

3 According to Ibn Tibbon, ‘‘glorious’* or “noble.” 

^ Ibn Tibbon,. “intellect”; Charizi, “innate properties” ; lit., “by his 
creation and his nature.” 

® Babyl. Talm. Pesachim, 118 a; Baba Kama, 38 b. Instead of aec/tar, the 
MSS. have in this quotation the word zechuth (Munk). 

® Lit, “his entrails will be destroyed.” 

7 BabyL Talm. Baba Kama, 50 a- 

‘ ® Babyl. Talm. Kiddushin, 31 a. Although the merit of him who acts 
in accordance with a commandment received is greater than that of another 
who does the same thing without being commanded, some reward is at all 
events granted to the latter. By this remark Moimonides no doubt intends 
to express his opinion, that non-Israelites are hkewise rewarded for their 
good actions. 
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thing without being commanded, receives nevertheless his 
reward. The same principle is expressed in all sayings of 
our Sages. But they contain an additional doctrine which 
is not found in the Law; viz., the doctrine of “afflictions of 
love/' ^ as taught by some of our Sages. According to this 
doctrine it is possible that a person be afflicted without 
having previously committed any sin, in order that his 
future reward may be increased; a view which is held by 
the Mu’tazilites, but is not supported by any Scriptural text. 
Be not misled by the accounts of trials, such as “ God tried 
Abraham” (Gen. xxii. 1); “ He afflicted thee and made thee 
hungry ” (Deut. viii. 3); for you will hear more on this sub¬ 
ject later on (chap. xxiv.). Our Law is only concerned with 
the relations of men; but the idea that irrational living 
beings should receive a reward, has never before been heard 
of in our nation; the wise men mentioned in the Talmud do 
not notice it; only some of the later Geonim ^ were pleased 
with it when they heard it from the sect of the Mu'tazilites, 
and accepted it. 

My opinion® on this principle of Divine Providence I will 
now explain to you. In the principle which I now proceed 
to expound I do not rely on demonstrative proof, but on my 
conception of the spirit of the Divine Law, and the writings 
of the Prophets. The Principle which I accept is far less 
open to objections, and is more reasonable than the opinions 
mentioned before. It is this: In the lower or sublunary 
portion of the Universe Divine Providence does not extend to 
the individual members of species except in the case of man¬ 
kind. It is only in this species that the incidents in the ex¬ 
istence of the individual beings, their good and evil fortunes, 

1 Comp. Babyl. Talm. Berachoth, 6 a, 

2 The TfTitings of the Geonim, as far os known at present, do not contain 
this doctrine (Munk). The Karaites seem to have accepted it. Comp. 
Ets-ehayyim of Aaron ben Eliah, chap. Ix 2 csix. 

® Shem-tob discusses at great length in what the view of Maimonides differs 
from the other sections of the fifth theory. Whilst according to our Sages all 
human beings are under the influence of Providence, Maimonides exempts 
those whose rational faculties are not fully developed. 
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are the result of justice, in accordance with the words, Tor 
all His ways are judgment.” But I agree with Aristotle as 
regards all other living beings, and d, fortiori as regards plants 
and all the rest of earthly creatures. For I do not believe 
that it is through the interference of Divine Providence that 
a certain leaf drops [from a tree], nor do I hold that when a 
certain spider catches a certain fly, that this is the direct 
result of a special decree and will of God in that moment; 
it is not by a particular Divine decree that the spittle of a 
certain person ^ moved, fell on a certain gnat in a certain place, 
and killed it; nor is it by the direct will of God that a certain 
fish catches and swallows a certain worm on the surface 
of the water. In all these cases the action is, according to 
my opinion, entirely due to chance, as taught by Aristotle. 
Divine Providence is connected with Divine intellectual 
influence, and the same beings ^ which are benefited by the 
latter so as to become intellectual, and to comprehend things 
comprehensible to rational beings, are also under the control 
of Divine Providence, which examines all their deeds with a 
view of rewarding or punishing them. It may be by mere 
chance that a ship goes down with all her contents, as in the 
above-mentioned instance, or the roof of a house falls upon 
those within; but it is not due to chance, according to our 
view, that in the one instance the men went into the ship, or 
remained in the house in the other instance; it is due to the 
will of God, and is in accordance with the justice of His 
judgments, the method of which our mind is incapable of 
understanding. I have been induced to accept this theory by 
the circumstance that I have not met in ahy of the prophetical 
books with a description of God’s Providence otherwise than 
in relation to human beings. The prophets even express 
their surprise that God should take notice of man, who is 
too little and too unimportant to be worthy of the attention 
of the Creator; how, then, should other living creatures be 
considered as proper objects for Divine Providence! Comp. 
‘‘What is man, that Thou takest knowledge of him?” (Ps. 

^ Arabic: Zaid. Ibn Tibbon : Reuben. 2 Lit., “ and the species.'* 
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cxliv. 3); What is man, that Thou art mindful of hiih ? ” 
(ibid. viii. 8). It is clearly expressed in many Scriptural 
passages that God provides for all men, and controls all their 
deeds—" He fashionetb their hearts alike, He considereth 
all their works” (ibid, xxxiii. 15); “Tor Thine eyes are open 
upon all the ways of the sons of men, to give every one 
according to his ways” (Jer. xxxii. 19). Again: ‘'Por His 
eyes are upon the ways of man, and He seeth all his goings ” 
(Job xxxii. 21). In the Law there occur instances of the fact 
that men are governed by God, and that their actions are 
examined by Him. Comp. “ In the day when I visit I will 
visit their sin upon them ” (Exod. xxxii. 34); I will even 
appoint over you terror ” (I^ev. xxvi. 16); “ Whosoever hath 
sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book” (Exod. 
xxxii. 33); The same soul will I destroy ” (Lev. xxiii. 30); 

I will even set my face against that soul ” (ibid. xx. 6).^ 
There are many instances of this kind. All that is mentioned 
of the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is a perfect proof 
that Divine Providence extends to every man individually. 
Eut the condition of the individual beings of other living 
creatures is undoubtedly the same as has been stated by 
Aristotle. On that account it is allowed, even commanded, 
to kill animals; we are permitted to use them according to 
our pleasure. The view that other living beings are only 
governed by Divine Providence in the way described by Aris¬ 
totle, is supported by the words of the Prophet Habakkuk. 
When he perceived the victories of Nebuchadnezzar, and saw 
the multitude of those slain by him, he said, “ 0 God, it is as 
if men were abandoned, neglected, and unprotected like fish 
and like worms of the earth.” He thus shows that these 
classes are abandoned. This is expressed in the following 
passage: ‘-'And makest men as the fishes of the sea, as the 
creeping things, that have no ruler over them. They take up 
all of them with the angle,” &c. (Hiab. i 14,15). The pro- 
phet then declares that such is not the case; for the events 

^ This passage is inaccurately quoted in the original (with the exception of 
one MS. followed by Munk), os well as in the Versions of Ibn Tibbon. 
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referred to are not the result of abandonment, forsaking, and 
absence of Providence, but are intended as a punishment for 
the people, who well deserved all that befell them. He 
therefore says: 0 Lord, Thou hast ordained them for judg¬ 

ment, and 0 mighty God, Thou hast established them for 
correction ” (ibid. ver. 12). Our opinion is not contradicted 
by Scriptural passages like the following: ‘‘ He giveth to the 
beast his food ” (Ps. cxlvii. 9); The young lions roar after 
their prey, and seek their meat from God” (ibid. civ. 21); 
“Thou openest Thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing ” (ibid. cxlv. 16); or by the saying of our Sages : 
“ He sitteth and feedeth all, from the horns of the unicorns 
even unto the eggs of insects.” ^ There axe many similar 
sayings extant in the wiitings of our Sages, but they imply 
nothing that is contrary to my view. All these passages refer 
to Providence in relation to species, and not to Providence 
in relation to individual animals. The acts^ of God are 
as it were enumerated; how He provides for every 
species the necessary food and the means of subsistence. 
This is clear and plain. Aristotle likewise holds that this 
kind of Providence is necessary, and in actual existence. 
Alexander also notices this fact in the name of Aristotle, 
viz., that every species has its nourishment prepared for its 
individual members; otherwise the species would undoubtedly 
have perished. It does not require much consideration to 
understand this. There is a rule laid down by our Sages 
that it is directly prohibited in the Law to cause pain to an 
animal, and is based on the words: “ Wherefore hast thou 
smitten thine ass ? ” ® &c. (Num. xxii. 32). But the object of 

1 Batyl. Talm. Shabbath, 107 b. 

® Lit., “his goodness.” Ibn Tibbon read in the original afalaliu. The 
MSS. have (tfdalahu, 

* Babyl. Talm. Baba Metsiah, 32 b. Providence thus seems to take care of 
individual members of other species of animate beings. In the Talmud the 
prohibition of cruelty to animals is found implied in Exod. xxiii. 6, and Deut, 
xxii. 4, hut according to Yalkut on Hum. xxii. 32, the angel asked Balaam 
“Why hast thou smitten thine ass?” in order to make him reflect on his 
actions and consider that he is reproached for doing injustice to the beast; 
and that it must he much more disgraceful to do injustice to a whole nation. 
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tliis rule is to make us perfect; that we should not assume 
cruel habits; and that we should not uselessly cause pain to 
others; that, on the contrary, we should he prepared to show 
pity and mercy to all living creatures, except when necessity 
demands the contrary: “ When thy soul longeth to eat flesh ” 
(Deut. xii. 20). We should not kill animals for the purpose 
of practising cruelty, or for the purpose of play. It cannot 
be objected to this theory, Why should God select mankind 
as the object of His special Providence, and not other living 
beings ? For he who asks this question must also inquire, Why 
has man alone, of all species of animals, been endowed with 
intellect ? The answer to this second question must be, accord¬ 
ing to the three afore-mentioned theories: It was the Will 
of God, it is the decree of His Wisdom, or it is in accordance 
with the laws of Nature. The same answers apply to the 
first question. Understand thoroughly my tlieory,^ that I 
do not ascribe to God ignorance of anything or any kind of 
weakness; I hold that Divine Providence is related and 
closely connected with the intellect, because Providence can 
only proceed from an intelligent being, from a being that is 
itself the most perfect Intellect. Those creatures, therefore 
which receive pai’t of that intellectual influence, will become 
subject to the action of Providence in the same proportion as 
they are acted upon by the Intellect. This theory is in 
accordance with reason and with the teaching of Scripture, 
whilst the other theories previously mentioned either exag¬ 
gerate Divine Providence or detract from it.^ In the former 
case they lead to confusion and entire nonsense, and cause us 
to deny reason and to contradict that which is perceived with 

1 Ibn Tibbon Las a double translation of this sentence; You must com¬ 
prehend. my theory thoroughly (lit., “to its end”), and grasp it well (lit, 

“ bring it up in your hand *'). Maimonides desires not to be misunderstood by 
the reader as if he denied the Omniscience of God. He holds that those beings 
that are favoured with intellectual faculties ai’o also favoured with the special 
benefits of Divine Providence. 

3 The former is the opinion of the Mu’tazila (fourth theoiy); the latter that 
of Aristotle. 
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the senses.^ The latter case, viz., the theory that Divine 
Providence does not extend to man, and that there is no 
difference between man and other animals, implies very bad 
notions about God; it disturbs all social order, removes and 
destroys all the moral and intellectual virtues of man.® 


CHAPTER XVIIL® 

Having shown in the preceding chapter that of ail living 
beings mankind alone is directly under the control of Divine 
Providence, I will now add the following remarks: It is 
an established fact that species have no existence except 
in our own minds. Species and other classes are merely 
ideas formed in our minds, whilst everything in real exist¬ 
ence is an individual object, or an aggregate of individual 
objects. This being granted,^ it must further be admitted 
that the result of the existing Divine influence, that reaches 
mankind through the human intellect, is identical with 
individual intellects really in existence, with which, 

Zeid, Amr, Kaled and Bekr,^ are endowed. Hence it follows, 
in accordance with what I have mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, that the greater the proportion which a person has 
obtained of this Divine influence, on account of both his 
physical predisposition and his training, the greater must also 
be the effect of Divine Providence upon him, for the action 
of Divine Providence is proportional to the endowment 

^ Comp. Part L, chap. Ixxi., p. 286 . 

2 Comp. Part II., chap, sxiii. p. no. 

® In this chapter Maimonides proves that individual human beings are 
ruled by Divine Providence. It being admitted that Divine Providence acts 
upon the human intellect, the specific characteristic of mankind, it must also 
be admitted that it acts upon the intellect of individual persons, because the 
species as such has no real existence, and only the individual members of the 
species have actual existence. 

* Lit., “when this is known.” 

f Ibn Tibbon: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. 
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of intellect, as has been mentioned above. The relation of 
Divine Providence is therefore not the same to all men; the 
greater the human perfection a person has attained, the greater 
the benefit he derives from Divine Providence. This benefit 
is very great in the case of prophets, and varies according to 
the degree of their prophetic faculty; as it varies in the case 
of pious and good men according to their piety and upright¬ 
ness. Por it is the intensity of the Divine intellectual influ¬ 
ence that has inspired the prophets, guided the good in their 
actions, and perfected the wisdom of the pious.^ In the same 
proportion as ignorant and disobedient persons are deficient 
in that Divine influence, their condition is inferior, and their 
rank equal to that of irrational beings; and they are ‘'like 
unto the beasts*" (Ps. xlix. 21). For this reason it was not only 
considered a light thing to slay them, but it was even directly 
commanded for the benefit of mankind.^ This belief that 
God provides for every individual human being in accordance 
with his merits is one of the fundamental principles on which 
the Law is founded.^ 

Consider how the action of Divine Providence is described 
in reference to every incident in the lives of the patriarchs, 
to their occupations, and even to their passions, and how God 
promised to direct His attention to them. Thus God said to * 
Abraham, “ I am thy shield” (Gen. xv. 1); to Isaac, “ I will 
be with thee, and I wiU bless thee” (ibid. xxvi. 3); to Jacob, 

“ I am with thee, and will keep thee ” (ibid, xxviii. 16); to 
[Moses] the chief of the Prophets, “ Certainly I wiU be with 
thee, and this shall be a token unto thee” (Exod. iii. 12); to 
Joshua, “ As I was with Moses, so I shall be with thee *" 
(Josh. i. 5). It is clear that in all these cases the action of 
Providence has been proportional to man's perfection. The 

^ Piety is hero considered as being insepai’able from wisdom, and disobe¬ 
dience as being inseparable from ignorance. 

® Lit., **for some .nse.” This argument applies to the institution of 
capital punishment for certain crimes, and to the commandment to extirpate 
the Canaanites. Comp. Deut. vii.'2, xx. 16. 

* Lit, ‘‘And upon it the building [rests].*’ 
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following verse describes Low Providence protects good and 
pious men, and abandons fools; “ He will keep the feet of 
His saints, and the wicked shall be silent in darkness; for 
by strength shall no man prevail ” (1 Sam. ii. 9). When we 
see that some men escape plagues and mishaps, whilst others 
perish by them, we must not attribute this to a difference in 
the properties of their bodies, or in their physical constitution, 
“ for by strength shall no man prevail; ” but it must be 
attributed to their different degrees of perfection, some ap¬ 
proaching God, whilst others moving away from Him. Those 
who approach Him are best protected, and “ He will keep the 
feet of His saints; ” but those who keep far away from Him 
are left exposed to what may befall them; there is notMng 
that could protect them from what might happen; they are 
like those who walk in darkness, and are certain to stumble. 
The protection of the pious by Providence is also expressed 
in the following passages :—He keepeth all his bones,” &c. 
(Ps. xxiv. 21); The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous,” 
&c. (ibid. xci. 15). There are in Scripture many more 
passages expressing the principle that men enjoy Divine 
protection in proportion to their perfection and piety. The 
philosophers have likewise discussed this subject. Abu-nasr, 
in the Introduction to his Commentary on Aristotle’s Niko- 
machean Ethics,” says as follows: —Those who possess the 
faculty of raising their souls from virtue to virtue obtain, 
according to Plato, Divine protection to a higher degree. 

How consider how by this method of reasoning we have 
arrived at the truth taught by the Prophets, that every person 
has his individual share of Divine Providence in proportion 
to his perfection. Eor philosophical research leads to this 

^ Shem-tol) expresses his surprise that Abu-nasr is quoted instead of 
Aristotle, who holds the same idea in the “Nik. Eth.’^ (x. 9), viz., that 
those who follow the guidance of the intellect in seeking to know God, are 
loved hy God, and rewarded by Him. He also denies that according to 
Aristotle Providence does not extend to beings below the sphere of the moon, 
and thinTra that Maimonides may have found this theory in some Commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle, and not in the works of Aristotle, whilst the above passage 
from the “Nik. Eth.’* was either unknown to him, or considered as not 
strictly philosophical. 

VOL. HI. ^ 
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conclusion, wlien we assume, as has heen mentioned above, 
that Divine Providence is in each case proportional to the 
person's intellectual development. It is wrong to say that 
Divine Providence extends only to the species, and not to 
individual beings, as some of the philosophers teach. For 
only individual beings have real existence, and individual 
beings are endowed with Divine Intellect; Divine Provi¬ 
dence acts, therefore, upon these individual beings. 

Study this chapter as it ought to be studied; you will find 
in it all the fundamental principles of the Law; you will see 
that these are in conformity with philosophical speculation, 
and all difiBciilties will be removed; you will have a clear 
idea of Divine Providence. 

After having described the various philosophical opinions 
on Providence, and on the manner how God governs the 
Universe, I will briefly state the opinion of our co-religionists 
on the Omniscience of God, and what I have to remark on 
this subject. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

It is undoubtedly an innate idea that God must be perfect 
in every respect and cannot be deficient in anything. It 
is almost an innate idea that ignorance in anything is a 
deficiency, and that God can therefore not be ignorant of 
anything. But some thinkers assume, as I said before, 
haughtily and exultingly, that God knows certain things and 
is ignorant of certain other things. They did so because they 
imagined that they discovered a certain absence of order in 
man’s affairs, most of which are not only the result of 
physical properties, but also of those faculties which he 
possesses as a being endowed with free will and reason. The 
Prophets have already stated the proof which ignorant per¬ 
sons offer for their belief that God does not know our actions; 
viz., the fact that wicked people are seen in happiness, ease, 
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and peace. This fact leads also righteous and pious persons 
to think that it is of no use for them to aim at that 'vrhich is 
good and to suffer for it through the opposition of other people. 
But the Prophets at the same time relate how their own 
thoughts were engaged on this question, and how they were 
at last convinced that in the instances to which these argu¬ 
ments refer, only the end and not the beginning ought to be 
taken into account. The following is a description of these 
reflections (Ps. Ixxiii. 11 , scq^ : “ And they say, How does God 
know ? and is there knowledge in the Most High ? Behold, 
these are the ungodly who prosper in the world; they 
increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency.” He then continues, 
“ When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I 
their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery places; 
thou castedst them down into destruction. How are they 
brought into desolation, as in a moment! They are utterly 
consumed with terrors.” The very same ideas have also been 
expressed by the prophet Malachi, for he says thus (Mai. iii. 
13 - 18 ): "Your words have been stout against Me, saith the 
Lord, As you have said, It is vain to serve God; and what 
profit is it that we have kept His ordinance, and that we have 
walked mournfully before the Lord of hosts ? And now we 
call the proud happy; yea, they that work wickedness are set 
up; yea, they that tempt God are even delivered. Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another, &c. Then 
shall ye return and discern between the righteous and the 
wicked, between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
Him not.” David likewise shows how general this view was 
in his time, and how it led and caused people to sin and to 
oppress one another. At first he argues against this theory 
and then he declares that God is omniscient. He says as 
follows:—" They slay the widow and the stranger, and murder 
the fatherless. Yet they say, The Lord shall not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it. Understand, ye brutish 
among the people, and ye fools, when will you be wise ? He 
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that planted the ear, shall He not hear ? he that formed the 
eye, shall He not see ? He that chastiseth nations, shall not 
He correct ? or He that teacheth man knowledge ? ” I will 
now show you the meaning of these arguments, but Cr.st I will 
point out how the opponents to the words of the Prophets 
misunderstood this passage. Many years ago some intelligent 
co-religionists—they were physicians—told me that they were 
surprised at the words of David; for it would follow from his 
arguments that the Creator of the mouth must eat and the 
Creator of tlie lungs must cry; the same applies to all other 
organs of our body. You who study this treatise of mine, 
consider how grossly they misunderstood David's arguments. 
Hear now what its true meaning is: He who produces a 
vessel must have had in his mind an idea of the use of that 
instrument, otherwise he could not have produced it. If, 
the smith had not formed an idea of sewing and possessed 
a knowledge of it, the needle would not have had the form 
so indispensable for sewing. The same is the case with all 
instruments. When some philosopher thought that God, 
whose perception is purely intellectual, has no knowledge of 
individual things, which are perceivible only by the senses, 
David takes his argument from the existence of the senses, 
and argues thus:—If the sense of sight had been utterly 
unknown i to God, how could He have produced that organ 
of the sense of light ? Do you think that it was by chance 
that a transparent humour was formed, and then another 
humour with certain similar properties, and besides^ a 
membrane which by accident had a hole covered with a 
hardened transparent substance? in short, considering the 
humour of the eye, its membranes and nerves, with their 
well-known functions, and their adaptation to the purpose of 

1 lit. “If it v-ere hidden and He knew it not.” 

® According to the Hebrew versions: * ‘ beneath it; ” or the Hebrew tachnUieha 
is employed in the sense of “in the same place,** t.e., in the eye. The two 
humours are the vitreous and the aqueous; the membrane is the iris, and 
the hole is the pupiL Shem-tob seems to find fault with Maimonides that 
he Ignores the structure of the ear, mentioned first in the Psalm, and being as 
instructive as the eye. 
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siglit, can any intelligent person imagine tliat all this is 
due to chance? Certainly not; vre see here necessarily 
design in nature, as has been shown by all physicians and 
philosophers; but as nature is not an intellectual being, and 
is not capable of governing [the universe], as has been 
accepted by aU philosophers, the government [of the uni¬ 
verse], which shows signs of design,^ originates, according to 
the philosophers, in an intellectual cause, but is according to 
our view the result of the action of an intellectual being, 
that endows everything with its natural properties. If this 
intellect were incapable of perceiving or knowing any of the 
actions of earthly beings, how could He have created, or, 
according to the other ^ theory, caused to emanate from Him¬ 
self, properties that bring about those actions of which He 
is supposed to have no knowledge ? David correctly calls 
those who believe in this theory brutes and fools. He then 
proceeds to explain that the error is due to our defective 
understanding; that God endowed us with the intellect 
which is the means of our comprehension, and w^hich on 
account of its insuflSciency to form a true idea of God has 
become the source of great doubts; that He therefore knows 
what our defects are, and how worthless the doubts are 
which originate in our faulty reasoning. The Psalmist 
therefore says: “He who teaches man knowledge, the 
Lord, knoweth the thoughts of man that they are vanity ” 
(ibid. xciv. lo-i i). 

My object in this chapter was to show how the belief 
of the ignorant that God does not notice the affairs of 
man because they are uncertain and unsystematic, is very 
ancient. Comp, “ And the Israelites uttered things that were 
not right against the Lord ” (2 Kings xvii. 9). In reference 
to this passage the Midrash® says: “ What have they uttered ? 


1 Mimk: organisation artistique; according to Ibn Tibbon, government 
similar to planned work. Ibn Falquera (in Moreb ba-moreli): professional 
government. 

2 The theory that the Universe is eternal. 

* Comp. Comm, of Kimchi on 2 Kings sviL 9. 
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This Pillar [ie,, God] does not see, nor hear, nor speak;” i.e., 
they imagine that God takes no notice of earthly affairs, that 
the Prophets received of God neither affirmative nor negative 
precepts; they imagine so, simply because^ hiiman affairs 
are not arranged as every person would think it desirable. 
Seeing that these are not in accordance with their wish, they 
say, “ The Lord does not see us ” (Ezek. viii, 12). Zephaniah 
(i, 12) also describes those ignorant persons “who say in 
their heart the Lord will not do good, neither will He do 
evil.” I will tell you my own opinion as regards the theory 
that God knows all things on earth, but I will before state 
some propositions which are generally adopted, and the 
correctness of which no intelligent person can dispute. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

It is generally agreed upon^ that God cannot at a cer¬ 
tain time acquire knowledge which He did not possess 
previously; it is further impossible that His knowledge 
should include any plurality, even according to those who 
admit the Divine attributes.^ As these things have been 
fully proved, we, who assert the teaching of the Law, believe 
that God’s knowledge of many things does not imply any 
plurality; His knowledge does not change like ours when 
the objects of His knowledge change. Similarly we say 
that the various events are known to Him before they take 
place; He constantly knows them, and therefore no fresh 

^ Lit., ** And the cause of all this, and the proof for it, in their opinion, is 
(the fact that ” etc.) 

3 In this chapter Maimonides shows that the belief in God’s Omniscience 
may well be reconciled with the belief in His Unity and Immutability, and 
refutes the view that Gtod cannot include in His knowledge a number of 
different things because He is One, and His knowledge cannot comprise 
transient things because of Hia Immutability. 

* See Part I., chap, liii., seqq. 
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knowledge is acquired by Him. E.g, He knows that a 
certain person is non-existent at present, wdll come to 
existence at a certain time, will continue to exist for some 
time, and will then cease to exist. When this person, in 
accordance with God's foreknowledge concerning him, comes 
to existence, God’s knowledge is not increased; it contains 
nothing that it did not contain before, but something has 
taken place that was known previously exactly as it has 
taken place. This theory implies that God’s knowdedge 
extends to things not in existence, and includes also the 
infinite. We nevertheless accept it, and contend that we 
may attribute to God the knowledge of a thing which does 
not yet exist, but the existence of which God foresees and 
is able to effect. But that which never exists cannot be an 
object of His knowledge;^ just as our knowledge does not 
comprise things which we consider as non-existing. A doubt 
has been raised, however, whether His knowledge includes the 
infi.nite. Some thinkers assume that knowledge ^ has species 
for its object, and therefore extends at the same time to all 
individual members of the species. This view^ is taken by 
every man who adheres to a revealed religion and follows 
the dictates of reason. Philosophers, however, have decided 
that the object of knowledge cannot be a non-existing thing 
and that it cannot comprise that which is infinite. Since. 

1 Lit., “ But that which does not exist at all, is absolute non-existence foi 
His knowledge, and you must not say that God knows it.*’ 

2 Munk : “ la science divine.” But Maimonides denies altogether the trutl 
of the proposition sot forth by the philosophers, that knowledge—w'hethei 
human or divine—of an infinite number of things is impossible ; and contendf 
that by obtaining knowledge of a species, we possess eo ipso the knowledge 
of an infinite number of things. Crescas is surprised that the knowledge o 
the species, which according to chap. xviiL have no real existence, is here 
assumed, although Maimonides seems to admit that knowledge cannot com 
prehend things which are not in existence. Munk likewise seems to hav< 
felt here some difficulty, and says that Maimonides alludes to those Muta 
k pIlATni-m which assumed the real existence of the Species or TJniversalia 
This is not the ease, for all agree that the abstract notions —the Universalii 
—are in existence in the intellect, and thus form the elements of knowledge. 

* Yiz., concerning the two propositions set forth by the philosophers a 
fatal to the belief in the Omniscience of God. 
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therefore, God’s knowledge does not admit of any increase, 
it is impossible that He should know any transient thing. 
He only know’s that which is constant and unchangeable.^ 
Other philosophers raised the following objection: God does 
not know eyen things that remain constant; for His know¬ 
ledge would then include a plurality according to the number 
of objects known; the knowledge, of eveiy thing being 
distinguished by a certain peculiarity of the thing. God 
therefore only knows His own essence. 

My opinion is this: the cause of the error of all these 
schools is their belief that God’s knowledge is like ours; 
each school points to something withheld from our know¬ 
ledge, and either assumes that the same must be the case 
in God’s knowledge, or at least finds some difficulty how to 
explain it. We must blame the philosophers in this respect 
more than any other persons, because they demonstrated that 
there is no plurality in God, and that He has no attribute 
that is not identical with His essence; His knowledge and 
His essence are one and the same thing; they likewise 
demonstrated, as we have shown,^ that our intellect and our 
knowledge are insufficient to comprehend the true idea of 
His essence. How then can they imagine that they compre¬ 
hend His knowledge, which is identical with His essence; 
seeing that our incapacity to comprehend His essence pre¬ 
vents us from understanding the way how He knows objects; 
for His knowledge is not of the same kind as ours, 
but totally different from it and admitting of no analogy. 
And as there is an Essence of independent existence, which 
is, as the philosophers call it, the Cause of the existence of 
all things, or, as we say, the Creator of everything that exists 
beside Him, so we also assume that this Essence knows 
everything,^ that nothing whatever of all that exists is 
hidden from it, and that the knowledge attributed to this 

^ The Intelligences, the spheres and the species in the sublunary- 
world. 

“ See Part L, chaps, liii., Ivii, and especially lix. p. 215. 

* Lit., “everythingbeside Him.” 
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essence has nothing in common with our knowledge, just as 
that essence is in no way like our essence. The homonymity 
of the term '' knowledge ” misled people; [they forgot that] 
only the words are the same, hut the things designated by 
them are different; and therefore they came to the absurd 
conclusion that that which is required for our knowledge 
is also required for God’s knowledge. 

Besides, I find it expressed in various passages of Scrip¬ 
ture that the fact that God knows things while in a state* of 
possibility, when their existence belongs to the future, does 
not change the nature of the possible in any w^ay; that nature 
remains unchanged; and the knowledge of the realisation 
of one of several possibilities does not yet effect that realisa¬ 
tion. This is likewise one of the fundamental principles of 
the Law of Moses, concerning which there is no doubt nor 
any dispute.^ Otherwise it would not have been said, “ And 
thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof,” &c. (Deut. xxii. 
8 ), or “Lest he die in the battle, and another man take 
her ” (ibid. xx. 7). Tlie fact that laws were given to man, 
both affirmative and negative, supports the principle, that 
God’s knowledge of future [and possible] events does not 
change their character. The great doubt that presents 
itself to our mind is the result of the insufficiency of our 
intellect. Consider in how many ways His knowledge is 
distinguished from ours according to all the teaching of 
every revealed religion. First, His knowledge is one, and 
yet embraces 2 many different kinds of objects. Secondly, 
it is applied to things not in existence. Thirdly, it com¬ 
prehends the infinite. Fourthly, it remains unchanged, 
though it comprises the knowledge of changeable things; 
whilst it seems [in reference to ourselves] that the know¬ 
ledge of a thing that is to come into existence is different 
from the knowledge' of the thing when it has come into 
existence; because there is the additional knowledge of 

1 According to Ibn Tibbon: “there is no doubt whatever;” according 
to Charizi: “there is nothing doubtful or wrong in it” 

2 Lit, “is adopted;” Ibn Tibbon; “agrees with and is eqiial to.” 
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its transition from a state of potentiality into that of reality. 
Fifthly, according to the teaching of our Law, God’s know¬ 
ledge of one of two eventualities does not determine it, 
however certain that knowledge may be concerning the 
future occurrence of the one eventuality.—Now I wonder 
what our knowledge has in common with God’s knowledge, 
according to those who treat God’s knowledge as an attribute. 
Is there anything else common to both besides the mere 
name? According to our theory that God’s knowledge is 
not different from His essence, there is an essential distinc¬ 
tion between His knowledge and ours, like the distinction 
between the substance of the heavens and that of the earth. 
The Prophets have clearly expressed this. Comp. For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways ” (Is. Iv. 8-9). 
In short, as we cannot accurately comprehend His essence, 
and yet we know that His existence is most perfect, free 
from aU admixture of deficiency, change, or passiveness, so 
we have no correct notion of His knowledge, because it is 
nothing but His essence, and yet we are convinced that He 
does not at one time obtain knowledge which He had not 
before; ix. He obtains no new knowledge, He does not 
increase it, and it is not finite; nothing of all existing things 
escapes His knowledge, but their nature is not changed 
thereby; that which is possible remains possible. Every 
argument that seems to contradict any of these statements, 
is founded on the nature of our knowledge, that has only 
the name common with God’s knowledge. The same applies 
to the term intention; it is homonymously employed to 
designate our intention towards a certain thing, and the 
intention of God. The term ‘‘management” (Providence) 
is likewise homonymously used of our management of a 
certain thing and of God’s management. In fact manage¬ 
ment, knowledge, and intention are not the same when 
ascribed to us and when ascribed to God. When these three 
terms are taken in both cases in the same sense, great diffi- 
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culties must arise; but "when it is noticed that there is a 
great difference whether a thing is predicated of God or of 
us, the truth will become clear. The difference between 
that which is ascribed to God and that which is ascribed 
to man is expressed in the words above mentioned, “And 
your ways are not my ways.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

There ^ is a great difference between the knowledge which the 
producer of a thing possesses concerning it, and the know¬ 
ledge which other persons possess concerning the same thing. 
Suppose a thing is produced in accordance with the know¬ 
ledge of the producer, the producer was then guided by his 
knowledge in the act of producing the thing. Other people, 
however, who examine this work and acquire a knowledge 
of the whole of it, depend for that knowledge on the work 
itself. Rg, An artisan makes a box^ in which weights 
move with the running of the water, and thus indicate how 
many hours have passed of the day and of the night. The 
whole quantity of the water that is to run out, the different 
ways in which it runs,® every thread that is drawn, and 
every little ball that descends ^—all this is fully perceived 
by him who makes the clock; and his knowledge is not 
the result of observing the movements as they are actually 
going on; but, on the contrary, the movements are produced 
in accordance wdth his knowledge. But another person who 

^ In this chapter the author further illustrates the difference between God’s 
knowledge and that of man. 

The Clepsydra is meant 

3 The water runs quicker in the beginning, and more slowly in the end, 
unless the water is kept at a constant level. 

* Those balls—literally nuts—may be the same as the weights mentioned 
before, served to indicate the hours by their number, or by striking against 
a metal plate. A clock of this kind seems to have boon sent to Charles the 
Great by Harun al-Rashid (Muiik). 
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looks at that instrument, will receive fresh knowledge at 
every movement he perceives; the longer he looks on, the 
more knowledge does he acquire; he will gradually increase 
his knowledge, till he fully understands the machinery. If 
an infinite number of movements were assumed for this 
instrument, he would never be able to complete his knowledge. 
Besides, he cannot know any of the movements before they 
take place, since he only knows them from their actual 
occurrence. The same is the case with every object, and its 
relation to our knowledge and God’s knowledge of it. 
Whatever we know of the things is derived from observa¬ 
tion ; ^ on that account it is impossible for us to know that 
which will take place in future, or that which is infinite. 

Our knowledge is acquired and increased in proportion to 
the things known by us.^ This is not the case with God. 
His knowledge of things is not derived from the things them¬ 
selves; if this were the case, there would be change and 
plurality in His knowledge; on the contrary, the things are 
ill accordance with His eternal knowledge, which has estab¬ 
lished their actual properties, and made part of them purely 
spiritual, another part material and constant as regards its 
individual members, a third part material and changeable as 
regards the individual beings according to eternal and constant 
laws. Plurality, acquisition, and change in His knowledge 
is therefore impossible. He fully knows His unchangeable 
essence, and has thus a knowledge of all that results from 
any of His acts. If we were to try to understand- in what 
manner this is done, it would be the same as if we tried to 
be the same as God, and to make our knowledge identical 
with His knowledge. Those' who seek the truth, and admit 
what is true, must believe'that nothing is hidden from God; 
that everything is revealed to His knowledge, which is 
identical with His essence; that this kind of knowledge can¬ 
not be comprehended by us; for if we knew its method, we 
w'ould possess that intellect by which such knowledge could 

^ Lit., “from considering the existing things. ’* 

2 Lit., *• the knowledge of which can be obtained.' 
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be acquired. Such intellect does not exist except in God, 
and is at the same time His essence. JS’ote this well, for I 
think that this is an excellent idea, and leads to correct views; 
no error will be found in it; no dialectical argument; it does 
not lead to any absurd conclusion, nor to ascribing any defect 
to God. These sublime and profound themes admit of no 
proof whatever, neither according to our opinion who believe 
in the teaching of Scripture, nor according to the philosophers 
who disagree and are much divided on this question. In all 
questions that cannot be demonstrated, we must adopt the 
method which we have adopted in this question about God’s 
Omniscience. Note it. 


CHAPTER XXir. 

The strange and wonderful^ Book of Job treats of the same 
subject as we are discussing; its contents are a fiction,* con¬ 
ceived for the purpose of explaining the diflferent opinions 
which people hold on Divine Providence. You know that 
some of our Sages clearly stated Job has never existed, and 
has never been created, and that he is a poetic fiction.* Those 
who assume that he has existed, and that the book is 
historical, are unable to determine when and where Job 
lived. Some of our Sages say that he lived in the days of 
the Patriarchs; others hold that he was a contemporary of 
Moses; others place him in the days of David, and again 
others believe that he was one of those who returned from 

^ lit., “tho strange and wonderful history or fate of Job belongs to the 
subject which,” &c. It is called “strange and wonderful,” because it is just 
the opposite of what we expect according to our notions of Divine justice. 
Ibn Tibbon and Oharizi have only one adjective, “wonderful.” 

Narboni ad loaum says: “Wonderful is the history of Job, and wonder¬ 
ful is Maimonidos* interpretation of the book; and no one who has eyes to 
see will contend that the author has not given the right interpretation. He 
is justified in saying that the exposition is almost the result of inspiration; 
I would accept his interpretation oven without this additional weiglit.” 

^ Lit, “a simile” or “parable.” 

® Babyl. Talm. Baba Bathra, I5a, 
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the Babylonian exile.^ This difference of opinion supports 
the assumption that he has never existed in reality. But 
whether he has existed or not, that which is related of him 
is an experience of frequent occurrence, is a source of per¬ 
plexity to all thinkers,^ and has suggested the above- 
mentioned opinions on God’s Omniscience and Providence. 
This perplexity is caused by the account that a simple and 
perfect person, ^yho is upright in his actions, and very anxious 
to abstain from sin, is aiHicted by successive misfortunes, 
namely, by loss of property, by the death of his children, and 
by bodily disease, though he has not committed any sin. 
According to both theories, viz., that Job did exist, and that 
he did not exist, the introduction to the book is certainly a 
fiction; I mean the portion which relates the words of the 
adversary, the words of God to the former, and the handing 
over of Job to him. This fiction, however, is in so far 
different from other fictions that it includes profound ideas 
and great mysteries,^ removes great doubts, and reveals the 
most important truths.”* I will discuss it as fully as possible; ® 
and I win also tell you the words of our Sages ® that suggested 
to me the explanation of this great poem. 

First, consider the words: ‘‘ There was a man in the land 
Uz.” The term Uz has different meanings; it is used as a 
proper noun. Comp. Uz, his first-born ” (Gen. xxii. 21); it 
is also imperative of the verb Tits, to take advice.” Comp. 
utsii, ‘^ake counsel” (Isa. \iii. 10). The name Uz therefore 
expresses the exhortation to consider well this lesson, study 

^ Babyl. Talm. l.c. 

“ Xlunk: Toujours est-il que tons les lecteurs out jdtds dans la porplesitd 
par son histoire telle quelle nous est racontde. Tlie author does not speak 
here of the emharrassment of those who read the Book of Job, but of the per¬ 
plexity of thinkers who reflect on the fate of their fellow-men, and arrive at 
conclusions like those described here. 

»Tliis phrase is taken from Babyl. Talm. Chagiga, 13a (delharim aluihem 
UlTishum ihel olam), where they are applied to the visions of Ezekiel 

* According to the printed editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Version, “hidden things ” 
(nif/lu taalumoth is a familiar phrase). 

® as fully os these mysteries may be explained. 

® See in/m, p. 98. 
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it, grasp its ideas, and comprehend them, in order to see 
which is the right view.^ ‘‘ The ^ sons of God then came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and the adversary came 
also among them and in their number ” (chap, i 6, ii. 1). It 
is not said: ‘‘ And the sons of God and the adversary came 
to present themselves before the Lord; ” this language would 
have implied that the existence of all that came was of the 
same kind and rank. The words used are these: “ And the 
sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
the adversary came also among them.” Such a phrase is 
only used in reference to one that comes without being 
expected or invited; he only comes among others whose 
coming has been sought.® The adversary is then described 
as going to and fro on the eai'tli, and walking up and down 
thereon. He is in no relation to the beings above, and has 
no place^ among them. For this reason it is said, “from 
going to and fro on the earth, and walking up and down on 
it,” for his “going” and “walking” can only take place on the 
earth.® [Job], the simple and righteous man, is given and 
handed over to the adversary; whatever evils and misfortunes 
befell Job as regards his property, children, and health, were 
all caused by this adversary. When this idea is suifficiently 
indicated,® the author begins to reflect on it; one opinion Job 
is represented to hold, whilst other opinions are defended by 
his friends.' I will further on expound these opinions which 
formed the substance of the discussion on the misfortunes of 
Job, caused by the adversary alone. Job, as well as his 
friends, were of opinion that God Himself was the direct 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, “ wliicb are the right views.” 

s In the original, “then he mentions.” In the English ti*anslation this 
phrase has been omitted here and in similar passages. 

® The evil is not an essential port of the creation; all that was created “was 
exceedingly good; ” the evil——has its source in the material element of 
the sublunary world. The influence of the intelligences and the spheres —hmt 
haeloldm, the sons of God—^is always good. 

* Lit, “walks.” 

® /.e., the evil has its source in the earth, in the material element 

6 According to Ibn Tibbon, “ when this is sufficiently settled.” 
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agent of 'what happened, and that the adversary was not the 
intermediate cause. It is remarkable in this account that 
wisdom is not ascribed to Job. The text does not say he 
was an intelligent, wise, or clever man; but virtues and 
uprightness, especially in actions, are ascribed to him. If he 
were wise he would not have any doubt about the cause of 
his suffering, as will be shown later on,^ Besides, his mis¬ 
fortunes are enumerated in the same order as they rank iii 
man’s estimation. There are some who are not perplexed or 
discouraged by loss of property, thinking little of it; but are 
terrified when they are threatened with the death of their 
children, and are killed by their anxiety. There are others 
Avho bear without shock or fainting even the loss of their 
children, but no one endowed with sensation is able to bear 
bodily pain. We generally extol God in words, and praise 
Him as righteous and benevolent, when we prosper and are 
happy, or when the grief we have to bear is moderate. -But 
[it is otherwise] when such troubles as are described in Job 
come over us. Some of us deny God, and believe that there is 
no rule in the Universe, even if only their property is lost. 
Others retain their faith in the existence of justice and order, 
even when suffering from loss of property, whereas loss of 
children is too much afQiction for them. Others remain firm 
in their faith, even with the loss of their children; but there 
is no one who can patiently bear the pain that reaches his own 
person; he then murmurs and complains of injustice, either 
in his heart or with his tongue. 

Fow consider that the phrase, ^'to present themselves 
before the Lord,” is used in reference to the sons of God, both 
the first and the second times, but in reference to the adversar}’’, 
who appeared in either case among them and in their number, 
this phrase is not used the first time, whilst in his second 
appearance “ the adversary also came among them to present 
himself before the Lord.” Consider this, and see how very 

1 According to Maimonides, Job did not defend the right opinion ; he was 
not wise. Shem-tob thinks that Job may have been wise, but his wisdom is 
not mentioned here, because it is righteousness and integrity that procui*e 
Divine favour, and not wisdom. 
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extraordinary it is 1 ^—These ideas presented themselves like 
an inspiration to me.—The phrase, “to present themselves 
before the Lord,” implies that they are beings who are forced ^ 
by God’s command to do what He desires. This may be 
inferred from the words of the prophet Zechariah concerning 
the four chariots that came forth. He says: “ And the angel 
answered and said to me, These four winds of the heavens 
come forth from presenting themselves before the Lord of 
the whole earth” (Zech. vi 6).^ It is clear that the relation 
of the sons of God to the Universe is not the same as that of 
the adversary. The relation of the sons of God is more con¬ 
stant and more permanent. The adversary has also some 
relation to the Universe, but it is inferior to that of the sons 
of God. It is also remarkable in this account that in the 
description of the adversary’s wandering about on the earth, 
and his performing certain actions, it is distinctly stated that 
he has no power over the soul; whilst power has been given 
to him over all earthly affairs, there is a partition between 
him and the soul; he has not received power over the soul. 
This is expressed in the words, “But keep away from his soul”'^ 
(Job ii. 6). I have already shown you the homonymous use 
of the term “ soul ” {nefesli) in Hebrew (Part I., c. xli.) It 
designates that portion of man that survives him; it is this 
portion over which the adversary has no power.®—^After these 

^ The work of the Intelligences and the'spheres is done directly hy the com¬ 
mand of God. Earthly substance is only indirectly subject to the command 
of God; it is passive, and receives tlie influences of the spheres. It is only 
the materia that is permanent, but its forms constantly change, 

whilst of the spheres both substance and form are permanent This differ¬ 
ence Maimonides found indicated in the circumstance that the phrase, “to pre¬ 
sent themselves before the Lord,’* occurs twice in reference to the “ sons of 
God,” and only once the adversary came “ to present himself before the Lord.” 

® That is to say, they follow immutable laws of nature, which the will of 
God has established from the beginning. 

® Comp. Part II., chap, x., p. 52. 

4 A. V. Save his life. 

® That is to say, the soul is not affected by the dissolution of the boRily 
forces, which takes place according to the nature and the laws of the bodily 
substance. 

VOL. III. “ . G 
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remarks of mine listen to the following useful instruction 
given by our Sages, who in truth deserve the title of wise 
men;” it makes clear that which appears doubtful, and 
reveals that which has been hidden, and discloses most of the 
mysteries of the Law. They said in the Talmud as follows: 
E. Simeon, son of Lakish, says: “ The adversary {satan), evil 
inclination {jjetser ha-rci), and the angel of death, are one 
and the same thing.” Here we find all that has been 
mentioned by us in such a clear manner that no intelligent 
person will be in doubt about it. It has thus been shown to 
you that one and the same thing is designated by these three 
different terms, and that actions ascribed to these three are 
in reality the actions of one and the same agent.^ Again, 
the ancient doctors of the Talmud said: “The adversary 
goes about and misleads, then he goes up and accuses, obtains 
permission, and takes the soul.”^ You have akeady been 
told that when David at the time of the plague was shown 
the angel “ with the sword drawn in his hand stretched out 
over Jerusalem” (2 Sam. xxiv, 17), it was done for the purpose 
of conveying a certain idea to him.® The same idea was also 
expressed in the vision concerning the sins of the sons of 
Joshua, the high priest, by the words, “And the adversary 
stood on his right hand to accuse him ” (Zech. iii. 1).^ The 
vision then reveals that [the adversary] is far from God,® and 

^ Ze., the material element in man turns him away {Batm, from satalij “to 
turn away”) from liis true aim, namely, the perfection of his intellectual 
faculties (comp. Part I., chap, y., xxxiy. and passi?7i), produces evil inclination, 
desires and appetites for bodily pleasures and enjoyment, and is the cause of 
•death, being subject as regards its form to genesis and destruction. 

® Babyl. Talmud, Baha-bathra, 15 a. The meaning of the passage is this ; 
the material element in man first spoils his lower faculties, causing him to pay 
too much attention to his bodily wants, then it attacks his higher faculties 
by preventing him from acquii-ing intellectual perfection, and at last brings 
about liis death. 

^ Viz., that the cause of death is also the cause of sin. 

* Comp. Ezra x. 18 and Babyl. Talm. Sanhedrin, 91 a. The Targum on 
Zech. ill 3 likewise mentions the sin of the children of the high priest Joshua, 
who married heathen women. 

® Le.f too much attention to bodily wants turns away from God. 
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continues tlius: “The Lord will rebuke thee, 0 adversary, 
the Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem will rebuke thee” (ibid, 
ver. 2). Balaam saw prophetically the same being in his jour¬ 
ney, addressing him with the words, “Behold I have come forth 
to be a hindrance to thee ” (Num. xxii. 32).^ The Hebrew, 
Satan, is derived from the same root as sHch, “ turn away ” 
(Prov. iv, 15); it implies the notion of seducing and moving 
away from a thing; he undoubtedly turns us away from the 
way of truth, and leads us astray in the way of error.^ The 
same idea is contained in the passage, “ And the imagination 
of the heart of man is evil from his youth ” (Gen. viii. 21).^ 
The theory of the good and the evil inclinations {yctser lia-tob, 
'Gs-yetsQT lia-To) is frequently referred to in our religion. Our 
Sages also say, “ Serve God with your good and your evil in¬ 
clinations.” ^ They also say that the evil inclination we receive 
at our birth; for® “at the door sin croucheth” (Gen. iv. 7), as 
is distinctly said in the Law, “ And the imagination of the 
heart of man is evil from his youth ” (ibid, viii 21). The good 
inclination, however, comes when the mind is developed.® In 
explaining the allegory representing the body of man and 
his different faculties, our Sages said: “ The ^ evil inclination 
is called “a great king,” whilst the good inclination is “a 

^ That is to say, it is for no higher object that Balaam went to Balak; it 
was to gratify his greed and ambition. 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, “ who leads us in the way of enor and con¬ 
fusion.” 

® /.c., from the time when only the bodily faculties are developed. 

^ Comp. Babyl. Talm. Berachoth, 57 a. According to the exidanation of 
Maimonides in his “Commentary on the Mishnah” (Berachoth, ix. 6), the 
meaning of this passage is, “Reflect on your duty to love God, and to believe 
in Him even in moments of rage and anger {sell, caused by misfortunes), 
although these are evil indinatiohs.” 

® Babyl. Talm. Sanhedrin, 61 b. The verse quoted from Gon. viii. 21 is not 
cited in the TJpImud, but Maimonides adds it, with the introductoiy phiuse, 
“ And the Law says,” because the words quoted in the Talmud do not express 
the idea plainly and directly. 

® at the age of thirteen yeai’s. Comp. Midinsh Eabha on Ecclesiast, 
ix. 14. 

^ Babyl. Talm. Hedarim, 82 b. Comp. Tai'gum ad locvLm, 
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child,^ poor, though wise ” (Eccl. ix. 14). All these sayings 
of our Sages are contained in their writings, and are well known. 
According to our Sages the evil inclination, the adversary 
(satan), and the angel [of death], are undoubtedly identical; 
and the adversary being called “ angel,’* because he is among 
the sons of God, and the good inclination being in reality - 
an angel, it is to the good and the evil inclinations that 
they refer in their well-known words, “Every person is 
accompanied by two angels, one being on his right side, one 
on his left.” ^ In the Gemara, Treatise Shabbath, they say 
distinctly of the two angels that one is good and one bad. 
See what extraordinary ideas this passage discloses, and how 
many false ideas it removes. 

I believe^ that I have fully explained the idea contained 
in the account of Job; but I will now show the character of 
the opinion attributed to Job, and of the opinions attributed 
to his friends, and support my statement by proofs gathered 
from the words of each of them. We need not take notice of 
the remaining passages which are only required for the context, 
as has been explained to you in the beginning of this treatise.’'* 

1 In this quotation yded, **child,” is a mistiiko for w/t, ‘'man.’* From the 
context it is seen that Maimonidcs himself mis([Uotcd the passage, confounding 
it with iv. 2. 

3 The material substance only to some extent performs a divine command ” 
{supra, p. 96 sq.); therefore it 'is called “ an angel.” The intellectual facultifis 
—the good inclinations—are ti’uly accomplisliing a divine mission; the good 
inclination is in reality an angel, 

8 Bahyl. Tahn. Cliagigah, 16 a; Slmhhath, 119 h. 

^ Lit., “I do not think otherwise, hut that,” &c. 

8 Comp. Part I., Introd. p. 16 sq. Maimonidcs shows there that in an 
allegory it is not necessary that every detail in the ligiirc must find a jdiico 
in the interpretation. It suffices if the principal idea is clearly sot forth. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AssmnNG the first part of the history of Joh as having 
actually taken place/ the five, viz., Job and his friends, agreed 
that the misfortune of Job was known to God,^ and that it 
was God that caused Job’s suffering. They further agree 
that God does no wrong, and that no injustice can be ascribed 
to Him. You will find these ideas frequently repeated in 
the words of Job.^ When you consider the words of the 
five who take part in the discussion, you will easily notice 
that things said by one of them are also uttered by the rest. 
The arguments are repeated, mixed up, and interrupted by 
Job’s description of his acute pain and troubles, which had 
come upon him in spite of his strict righteousness; and by 
accounts of his charity, humane disposition, and good acts. 
The replies of the friends to Job are likewise interrupted by 
exhortations to patience, by words of comfort, and other 
speeches tending to make him forget his grief. He is told 
by them to be silent; that he ought not to let loose the 
bridle of his tongue, as if he were in dispute with another 
man; that he ought silently to submit to the judgments of 

1 Munk: Cette histoire de Job adniise (comme vroie) la cliose sur laquelle 
de prime abord le cinq personnages furent d’accord, &c. The firat part of the 
history of Job contains the events mentioned in the first two chapters ; it was 
necessary to add “the first part*’; because if the whole history—including that 
contained in the last chapter of the book—were assumed as known, there would 
be no room for any ditference of opinion between Job and his friends, and it 
would not be necessary to add that they agi'eed from the beginning (de prime 
abord) on these points. The points of agreement are : (1.) God has a know¬ 
ledge of Job’s misfortunes. (2.) He is—directly or indirectly—the cause of it 
(3.) He is just. The manner how to reconcile Job’s fate with these principles 
is the subject of discussion between Job and his Mends. 

3 /.a, God knows not only the genera, but also the individual members 
of each species; and He is the cause of everything that happens to an 
individual being. 

* Although he cries and complains that he suffers innocently, yet he con¬ 
stantly appeals to God as a just and righteous ruler. According to Sbem-tob: 
“ although Job had a different opinion! ’’ 
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God. Job replies that the intensity of his pains did not 
permit him to bear patiently, to collect his thoughts and to say 
'vrhat he ought to say. The friends, on the other hand, contend 
that those who act well receive reward, and those who act 
wickedly are punished. When a wicked and rebellions per¬ 
son is seen in prosperity, it may be assumed for certain that 
a change will take place; he will die, and troubles will afflict 
him and his house. When we find a worshipper of God in 
misfortune, we may be certain that God will heal the stroke 
of his wound. This idea is frequently repeated in the words 
of the three friends, Eliphas, Bildad, and Zofar, who agree in 
this opinion. It is, however, not the object of this chapter 
to describe in what they agree, but to define the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of each of them, and to elucidate the 
opinion of each as regards the question why the most simple 
and upright man is afflicted with the greatest and acutest 
pain. Job found in this fact a proof that the righteous and 
the wicked are equal before God, who holds mankind in con¬ 
tempt,^ Job therefore says (ix. 22, 23): " This is one thing, 
therefore I said it, He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 
If the scourge slay suddenly, He will laugh at the trial of the 
innocent.” He thus declares that when a scourge comes 
suddenly, killing and destroying all it meets, God laughs at 
the trial of the innocent. He further confirms this view in 
the following passage : “ One dieth in his full strength, being 
wholly at ease and quiet. His vessels are full of milk, &;c. 
And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, and never 
eateth with pleasure. They shall lie down alike in the dust, 
and the worms shall cover them” (ibid, xxi, 23-20). In 
a similar manner he shows the good condition and pro¬ 
sperity of wicked people; and is even very explicit on this 


^ According to Mainionides it is not out of injustice that God holds innnkiiid 
in contempt, and thus causes suffering to men like Job; and tlio words uttered 
by Job, and quoted by Maimonidos, “Ho will laugh at the trial of the innocent,” 
do not imply a charge of injustice. The fate of Job is the result of certain 
laws of nature; these act independently of man’s merits, which are too 
insignificant to deserve the special notice and intorfcronce of the Most High. 
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point. He speaks thus: “Even when I rememher I am 
afraid, and trembling taketh hold on my flesh. Wherefore 
do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power ? 
Their seed is established in their sight with them,*' &c. (ibid. 
6-8). Having thus described their prosperity, he addresses 
his opponents, and says to them: “ Granted that as you think, 
the children of this prosperous atheist will perish after his 
death, and their memory will be blotted out, what harm will 
the fate of his family cause him after his death ? Eor what 
pleasure hath he in his house after him, when the number of 
his months is cut off in the midst?” (ibid. 21). Job then 
explains that there is no hope after death, so that the cause 
[of the misfortune of the righteous man] is nothing else 
but entire neglect on the part of God. He is therefore 
surprised that God has not abandoned the creation of man • 
altogether; and that after having created him, He does not 
take any notice of him. He says in his surprise: “ Hast fchou 
not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese 1 ” &c. 
(ibid. X. 10, seg.)^ This is one^ of the different views held 
by some thinkers on Providence. Our Sages condenmed this 
view of Job as mischievous, and expressed their feeling in 
words like the following: “ dust should have filled the mouth 
of Job; ” “ Job wished to upset the dish; ” “ Job denied the 
resurrection of the dead; ” “ He commenced to blaspheme.” ® 
When, however, God said to Eliphas and his colleagues, 
“ You have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job hath ” (xlii. 7), our Sages assume as the cause 
of this rebuke, the maxim “ Man is not punished for that 
which he utters in his pain; ” and that God ignored the sin 
of Job [in his utterances], because of the acuteness of his 

1 The passage q^uoted in support of this view proves rather the reverse of 
it. Job complains that God does not lose sight of him, and wishes that he 
should be left to himself, without the constant watching of God (x. 20). 

® Viz., the second of the five theories discussed above in chap. xvii. It is 
ascribed to Aristotle and his followers. The first theorj, ascribed to Epicurus, 
has no representative hero; because he denies the existence of God altogether, 
whilst here all parties agree that everything comes from God. 

Babyl. Talm. Baba-bathra, 16 a. 
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suffering. But tliis explanation does not agree with the 
object of the whole allegory.^ The words of God are justified, 
as I will show, by the fact that Job abandoned his first 
very erroneous opinion, and himself proved that it was an 
error. It is the opinion which suggests itself as plausible at 
first thought, especially in the minds of those who meet with 
mishaps, well knowing that they have not merited them 
through sins. This is admitted by all, and therefore this 
opinion was assigned to Job. But he is represented to hold 
this view only so long as he was without wisdom, and knew 
God only by tradition, in the same manner as religious people 
generally know Him. As soon as he had acquired a true 
knowledge of God, he confessed that there is undoubtedly true 
felicity in the knowledge of God; it is attained by all who 
acquire that knowledge, and no earthly trouble can disturb it. 
So long as Job’s knowledge of God was based on tradition and 
communication, and not on research, he believed that such 
imaginary good as is possessed in health, riches, and children, 
was the utmost that men can attain; this was the reason why 
he was in perplexity, and why he uttered the above-mentioned 
opinions, and this is also the meaning of his words; “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent because 
of dust and ashes ” (xlii. 5, 6); that is to say, he abhorred all 
that he had desired before, and that he was sorry that he had 
been in dust and ashes; ^ comp. “ and he sat down among 
the ashes ” (ii 8). On account of this last utterance, which 
implies true perception, it is said afterwards in reference to 

^ It represents tlio different views held by men who have reflected on tlio 
question and studied it, and does not include empty and thoughtless utter¬ 
ances caused by intense pain. 

2 7.C., that he mourned and grieved for the loss of earthly possessions. 
There is no necessity to assume that Maimouides interpreted the words “ dust 
and ashes,*’ both in xlii. 6 and ii. 8, allegorically, as denoting “ material 
possessions, which Job at first considered as essential to man’s happiness, but 
now recognised as being nothing but dust and ashes.” Comp. Efodi, Harboni 
and Munk. Ho repented his previous sadness because pious men ought to 
rejoice with punishments sent by God. See end of this chapter, p. 111. 
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him, “ for you have not spoken of me the thing that is right, 
as my servant Job hath.” 

The opinion set forth by Eliphas in reference to Job’s 
suffering ^is likewise one ^ of the current views on Pro¬ 
vidence. He holds that the fate of Job was in accordance 
with strict justice. Job was guilty of sins for which he 
deserved his fate. Eliphas therefore says to Job: ‘‘Isnot 
thy wickedness great, and thine iniquities infinite ? ” (xxii. 
5.) He then points out to him that his upright actions and 
his good ways, on which he relies,® need not be so perfect 
in the eyes of G-od that no punishment should be inflicted 
on him. “ Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants ; and 
His angels He chargeth with folly: how much less in them 
that dwell in houses of clay,” &c. (iv. 17-18). Eliphas 
never abandoned his belief that® the fate of man is the 
result of justice, that we do not know all our shortcomings 
for which we are punished, nor the way how we incur the 
punishment through them. 

Bildad the Shuhite defends in this question the theory of 
reward and compensation.^ He therefore tells Job that if he 
is innocent and without sin, his terrible misfortunes will be the 
source of great reward, will be followed by the best compensa¬ 
tion, and will prove a boon to him as the cause of great bliss 
in the future world. This idea is expressed in the words: If 
thou be pure and upright, surely now He will awake for thee, 
and make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous. 
Though thy beginning was small, yet thy latter end will 
greatly increase ” (viiL 6-8). This opinion concerning Pro¬ 
vidence is widespread, and we have already explained it. 

Zofar the Naamathite holds that the Divine Will is the 
source of everything that happens;® no further cause can 

1 The fifth theory, in chap. xviL 

® According to Ibn Tibhon: “which thou taJcest into consideration so as 
to rely on it.” 

® Lit., “Eliphas never ceased aiming at this object, that is to say, to 
believe,” &c. 

^ In chap, xvii., the fourth theory. 

® In chap, xvil, the third theory. 
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be sought for His actions, and it cannot be asked why He 
has done this and why He has not done that. That which 
God does can therefore not be explained by the way of 
justice or the result of wisdom. His true Essence demands 
that He does what He wills; we are unable to fathom the 
depth of His wisdom, and it is the law and rule of this 
wisdom that whatever He does is done because it is His will 
and for no other cause. Zofar therefore says to Job: “ But 
oh that God would speak, and open His lips against thee; 
and that He would show thee the secrets of wisdom, for 
wisdom hath two portions!^ Know, therefore, that God 
exacteth of thee less than tliine iniquity deserveth. Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ? (xi. 6-7). 

In this manner consider well how the Book of Job dis¬ 
cusses the problem, which has perplexed many people, and 
led them to adopt in reference to Divine Providence some 
one of the theories which I have explained above; all possible 
different theories are enumerated therein. The problem is 
described either by way of fiction or in accordance with real 
fact, as having manifested itself in a man famous for his 
excellency and wisdom.® The view ascribed to Job is the 

^ J.C., one portion accessible to man’s understanding, and one portion 
bidden from Mnu—^A. Y. “ that they (tbe secrets of wisdom) are double to 
that wbicb is.” 

® Job was famous among men for bis groat wisdom; be distinguished him¬ 
self by general knowledge and learning. But in one respect be bad no wis¬ 
dom ; viz. be bad no correct notions of God and Divine Providence. He was 
God-fearing only because be was trained in tbe fear of God, and not because 
be bad a true knowledge of God. In bis trials be was, tborefore, led to 
defend tbe most objectionable theory on Providence. On this account the 
epithet “wise” was not given to him when bis relation to this problem is 
described (chap. xxii. p. 96 and xxiii. p. 103). In a similar manner Palquera 
(Moreb ba-moreb ad locum) explains tbe apparent contradiction; viz. in this 
place Maimonides speaks of practical wisdom, which Job possessed, whilst in 
tbe preceding chapter be refers to speculative wisdom, wbicb was wanting in 
Job. Tbe solution given by Munk is least acceptable; viz. that Maimonides 
is speaking of Job and bis friends. For first, this is not tbe case; secondly, bis 
friends are likewise ignorant of tbe true solution of tbe problem. Ibn Tibbon 
omits in the Hebrew Version tbe equivalent for “wisdom.” Probably it was 
also absent from his copy of tbe original. 
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theory of Aristotle. Eliphas holds the opinion taught in 
Scripture, Bildad’s opinion is identical with that of the 
Mu’tazilah, whilst Zofar defends the theory of the Asha’riyali. 
These were the ancient views on Providence; later on a new 
theory was set forth, namely, that ascribed to Elihu. Eor this 
reason^ he is placed above the others,^ and described as 
younger in years but greater in wisdom. He censures Job for 
his foolishly exalting himself, expressing surprise at such 
great troubles befalling a good man, and dwelling on the 
praises of his own deeds. He also tells the three friends that 
their minds have been weakened by great age.® A profound 
and wonderful discourse then follows. Eeflecting on his words 
we may at first thought be surprised to find that he does not 
add anything to the words of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zofar; and 
that he only repeats their ideas in other terms and more ex¬ 
plicitly. Eor he likewise censures and rebukes Job, attributes 
justice to God, relates TSis wonders in nature, and holds that 
God is not affected by* the service of the worshipper, nor by the 
disobedience of the rebellious. All this has already been said 

^ J.e., because lie represents a new tbeory, therefore Elihu is praised as 
being younger, &c. Elihu*s theory is called new and young as compared with 
the other theories, because it appears to have suggested itself only after the 
failure of the other four theories to reconcile God’s goodness and justice with 
Job’s sufferings. Eor the Aristotelian theory, that nothing in the sublunary 
world is influenced by Divine Providence, the belief of the Ashariyah that 
everything is predestined, that of the Mutazila that everyt^iing is the result of 
Divine Justice, and the biblical doctrine that all human affairs are regulated 
by Divine Justice, are views which suggest themselves at first thought; 
whilst it roq^uires deep insight into the nature and origin of men’s intellect, 
and correct knowledge of the way in which the Universe is governed by God, 
in order to arrive at the true principle according to which the individual 
cases are to bo considered as the I’esult of Divine interference or not. It is 
possible that Maimonides hero extols indirectly his own view, which is 
identical with that of Elihu, as new and superior to those of previous 
philosophers. 

® Lit. “He is praised over them.” Charizi, le-enehem, “by them.’' 

8 That is to say: New facts have come to light, which could not be ex¬ 
plained by any of the existing theories, and necessitated the assumption of a 
new theory. 

^ According to Palquera, “ does not take notice of.” 
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by His colleagues. But after due consideration we see clearly 
the new idea introduced by Elihu, which is the principal object 
of his speech, an idea which has not been uttered by those who 
spoke before him. In addition to this he mentions also other 
things set forth by the previous speakers, in the same manner 
as each of the rest, viz., Job and his three friends, repeat what 
the others have said. The purpose of this repetition is to 
conceal the opinion peculiar to each speaker, and to make all 
appear in the eyes of the ordinary reader to utter one and 
the same view, although in reality this is not the case. The 
new idea, which is peculiar to Elihu and has not been men¬ 
tioned by the others, is contained in his metaphor of the 
angeVs^ intercession. It is a frequent occurrence, he says, 
that a man becomes ill, approaches the gates of death, and is 
already given up by his neighbours. If then an angel, of any 
kind whatever, intercedes on his behalf and prays for him, the 
intercession and prayers are accepted; the patient rises from 
his illness, is saved, and returns to good health. This result 
is not always obtained; intercession and deliverance do not 
always follow each other; it happens only twice, or three 
times.®. Elihu therefore says: “ If there be an angel with him, 

^ Tho angel seems to be man’s intellect According to Maimonides it is 
the possession of intellect and the development of rational faculties that 
entitle man to the benefit of Divine Providence. In the same degree as man 
distinguishes himself by the development of those faculties, in the same pro¬ 
portion he enjoys the blessings of Divine interference in his behalf. In this 
sense we must, according to Maimonides, interpret the words “ If there be an 
angel with him,” etc. He adds therefore “an angel of any "kind whaiever” to 
express the idea that not only the perfect man, hut every one in proportion to 
his intellectual capacities, is influenced by Divine Providence. According to 
Efodi, Shem-tob, Munk, and others, some natural force is meant by “angel.” 
But Maimonides, in describing his own view {sv^ra, p. 81), distinctly admits 
the interference of Divine Providence in human aSairs in proportion to the 
degi’ee of man’s intellectual faculties. If by “angel ” a “ natural force ” wore 
meant, Elihu would in fact deny the interference of Divine Providence in 
behalf of the unfortunate suppliant According to Crescas, the angel is either 
a natural force, or fate, or Divine interference. 

^ Although God may interfere and bring relief to man contrary to the 
regular course of nature, tho latter is not permanently mversed, and man must 
ultimately succumb to the action of the laws of Nature. 
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an interpreter, one among a thousand, to show unto man his 
uprightness,” &c. (xxxiii. 29 ). He then describes man’s con¬ 
dition when convalescent and the rejoicing at his recovery, 
and continues thus: “ Lo, all these things worketh God twice, 
three times with man ” (ib. 29 ). This idea occurs only in the 
words of Elihu. His description of the method of prophecy ^ 
in preceding verses is likewise new. He says : Surely God 
speaketh by one, yea by two,^ yet man perceiveth it not. 
In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon man, in slumbering upon the bed” (ib. 14 , 15 ). He 
afterwards supports and illustrates his theory by a descrip¬ 
tion of many natural phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, 
rain, and winds; with these are mixed up accounts of 
various incidents of life,^ an account of pestilence is 

contained in the following passage: “ In a moment they die, 
and at midnight; the people become tumultuous and pass 
away ” (xxxiv. 20 ). Great wars are described in the follow¬ 
ing verse: “He breakefch in pieces mighty men without 
number, and setteth others in their stead ” (ib. 24 ). There 
are many more passages of this kind. In a similar manner 


^ Divine Providence manifests itself also in the fact that men are guided 
and instiTicted through Divine inspiration; and sometimes they are fore¬ 
warned of coming evils, and thus enabled to guard against them. The words, 
“description of the method of prophecy,*' seem to indicate that the verses 
quoted contain more than a mere mention of prophetic dreams. According 
to Maimonides, the Divine inspiration or prophecy consists of the influence 
exercised by the Active Intellect either upon man’s intellect or upon his 
imagination, or upon both together. The active intellect sends forth its 
influence unceasingly, but only those men benefit by it who are physically, 
morally, and intellectually pre-disposed for it. Thus fte-owAotA, “ through one 
thing,’* ie., either through the intellect or the imagination God speaks; also 
huhtayim, through two, i.e., through the intellect and the imagination; but 
“he (man) does not notice it. ” In the same manner as God speaks to man, and 
yet some hear it, some not, so also Divine Providence reaches only some men 
according as they are predisposed towards it. According to others, hUJvtayim, 
means “a second time” or “in a second manner,” and refew to the lessons 
men receive through punishments, described Job xxxiii. 19 , seqq. 

® A. V., once, yea twice. 

® He thus describes prominent natural phenomena and various cases of misery 
among men, to show that both must be explained from the same point of view. 
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the EevelatioH that reached Job (ch. xxxviii., ch. xlL), 
and explained to him the error of his whole belief, constantly 
describes natural objects, and nothing else; it describes the 
elements, meteorological phenomena, and peculiarities of 
, various kinds of living beings. The sky, the heavens, Orion 
and Pleiades are only mentioned in reference to their 
influence upon our atmosphere, so that Job’s attention is in 
this prophecy only called to things below the lunar sphere. 
Elihu likewise derives instruction from the nature of various 
kinds of animals. Thus he says; He teacheth us through 
the beasts of the earth, and maketh us wise through the fowls 
of heaven” (xsxv. ii). He dwells longest on the nature of 
the Leviathan, which possesses a combination of bodily 
peculiarities found separate in different animals, in those that 
walk, those that swim, and those that fly.^ The description 
of all these things serves to impress on our minds that we 
are unable to comprehend how these transient creatures come 
into existence, or to imagine how their natural properties 
commenced to exist, and that these are not like the things 
which we are able to produce. Much less can we compare 
the manner in which God rules and manages His creatures 
with the manner in which we rule and manage certain beings. 
We must content ourselves with this, and believe that 
nothing is hidden from God, as Elihu says: '' For His eyes 
are upon the ways of man, and He seeth all his goings. 
There is no darkness nor shadow of death, where the workers 
of iniquity may hide themselves” (xxxiv. 21 , 22 ). But the 
term management, when applied to God, has not the same 
meaning which it has when applied to us; and when we 
say that He rules His creatures we do not mean that He 
does the same as we do when we rule over other beings. The 
term *'rule” has not the same definition in both cases; it 

1 According to Munk, the term l&oiathan^ from lavah, “ to join,” indicates the 
combination of the properties of the different kiads of animals. Maimonides 
does not show how the description of leviathan includes these three difterent 
kinds of properties. He considers perhaps Behmoth (ch. xl. 15 , 24 ) as identical 
with leviathanf and discovers properties like those of birds in xli 17 and 21 , 
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signifies two different notions, which have nothing in common 
hut the name. In the same manner, as there is a difference 
between worts of nature and productions of human handi¬ 
craft, so there is a difference between God’s rule, providence, 
and intention in reference to all natural forces, and our rule, 
providence, and intention in reference to things which are 
the objects of our rule, providence, and intention. This 
lesson is the principal object of the whole Book of Job; it 
lays down this principle of faith, and recommends us to 
derive a proof from nature, that we should not fall into the 
error of imagining His knowledge to be similar to ours, or His 
intention, providence, and rule similar to ours. When we 
know this, we shall find everything that may befall us easy 
to bear; mishap will create no doubts in our hearts con¬ 
cerning God, whether He knows our affairs or not, whether He 
provides for us or abandons us. On the contrary, our fate 
will increase our love of God; as is said in the end of this 
prophecy: '' Therefore I abhor myself and repent concerning 
the ^ dust and ashes ” (xlii; 6); and as our Sages say: “ The 
pious do everything out of love, and rejoice in their own 
afidictions.” ® If you pay to my words the attention which 
this treatise demands, and examine all that is said in the 
Book of Job, all will be clear to you, and you will find that 
I have grasped and taken hold of the whole subject; nothing 
has been left unnoticed, except such portions as are only 
introduced because of the context and the whole plan of the 
allegory. I have explained this method several times in the 
course of this treatise. 


OHAPTEE XXIV. 

The doctrine^ of trials is open to great objections; it is in 
fact more exposed to objections than any other thing taught 

^ See p. 104, note 2. 

2 BatyL TaJm. Shabbath, 88 b. 

2 The theory of Maimonides, that the apparent evils to which man is exposed 
are either the result of Divine justice, or the effect of the regular course of 
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in Scripture. It is mentioned in Scripture six times,^ as I 
will show in this chapter. People have generally the notion 
that trials consist in afflictions and mishaps sent by God to 
man, not as punishments for past sins, but as giving oppor¬ 
tunity for great reward.^ This principle is not mentioned in 
Scripture in plain language, and it is only in one of the six 
places referred to® that the literal meaning conveys this 
notion. I will explain the meaning of this passage later on. 
The principle taught in Scripture is exactly the reverse; for 
it is said: ‘‘He is a God of faitlifulness, and there is no 
iniquity in Him” (Deut. xxxii. 4 ). 

The teaching of our Sages, although some of them approve^ 
this general belief [concerning trials], is on the whole against 
it. Por they say, “ There is no death without sin, and no 
affliction without transgression.” ® Every intelligent religious 
person should have this faith, and should not ascribe any 
wrong to God, who is far from it; he must not assume that a 
person® is innocent and perfect and does not deserve what 
has befallen him. The trials mentioned in Scripture in the 
[six] passages, seem to have been tests and experiments by 
which God desired to learn the intensity of the faith and the 
devotion of a man or a nation."^ [If this were the case] it 
would be very difficult to comprehend the object of the trials, 
and yet the sacrifice of Isaac seems to be a case of this kind, 

Nature, seems to be contrary to the theory of trials mentioned in Scripture. 
He attempts therefore in this chapter to e 3 q)lam all biblical passages that 
contain any reference to trials. 

1 Gen. xxii.; Ex. xvi 4 , xx. 17 ; Deut. riil 2 and 16 , xiii. 4 . 

3 Comp. ch. xvii., fourth theory, p, 70, and fifth theory, p. 74. 

® Deut. viil 16 . 

* This refers to the theory of “chastisement out of love” {^jissuHn me- 
ahamh) defended by some of our Sages, but not generally accepted- (Comp, 
chap. xvii. p. 74.) 

® Babyl. Talm. Shabbath, 65 a, 

® In the Original Zaid; in the Hebrew Version Reuben, 

Lit., by which he knew the strength of the faith ... and the measure 
of his service. According to Ibn Tibbon j “by which God knew the faith,” 
etc. It seems that Tmhi in the Hebrew, which seems to contain the initials 
for ha-shem yithbarecJi, “God, blessed be He,” is only a corruption of the 
original shiur or Jui-shiur, “ measure.” 
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as none witnessed it, but G-od and the two concerned [Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac].^ Thus God says to Abraham, now I 
know that thou fearest God,” &c. (Gen. xxii. 12). In another 
passage it is said: " For the Lord your God proveth you to 
know whether ye love” (Deut. xiii. 4). Again, “And to 
prove thee to know what was in thine heart,” &c. (ibid, 
viii. 2). I will now remove all the difficulties. 

The sole object of all the trials mentioned in Scripture 
is to teach man what he ought to do or believe; so that 
the event which forms the actual trial is not the end 
desired; it is but an example for our instruction and guid¬ 
ance. Hence the words “to know (la-daath) whether ye 
love,” &c., do not mean that God desires to know whether 
they loved God; for He already knows it; but la-daaOi, 
“ to know,” has here the same meaning as in the phrase “ to 
know (la-daath) that I am the Lord that sanctifieth you ” 
(Ex. xxxi. 13), that all nations shall know that I am the 
Lord who sanctifieth you. In a similar manner Scripture 
says:—If a man should rise, pretend to be a prophet, and 
show you his signs by which he desired to convince you that 
his words are true, know that God intends thereby to prove 
to the nations how firmly you believe in the truth of God’s 
Word, and how well you have comprehended the true Essence 
of God; that you cannot be misled by any tempter to corrupt 
your faith in God. Your religion will then afford a guidance 
to all who seek the truth, and of all religions man will 
choose that which is so firmly established that it is not 
shaken by the performance of a miracle. For a miracle 
cannot prove that which is impossible;^ it is useful only as 

1 Tliat is to say, oven if in tlie other instances tho tiials could easily 
be explained as sources of instruction for mankind, this explanation 
does not seem to apply to the case of Isaac’s Sacrifice, since the conduct 
of Isaac and Abraham was not witnessed by any other persons; and the 
trial appears to have been employed by God as the means of obtaining know- 
ledge. 

® Lit., because it [implies] on invitation [to believe] things which ore im¬ 
possible. Maimonides refers here to impostors who found new religions, and 
support their false doctrines by signs and miracles. 

VOL. III. ^ 
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a confirmation of tlat wliicli is possible, as we have explained 
in our Mishneh-torah.^ 

Having shown that the term “ to know ” means “ for the 
world to know,” we apply this interpretation to the follow¬ 
ing words said in reference to the manna: “ To humble thee, 
and to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldest keep His commandments, or not ” (Deut. viii. 
2). All nations shall know, it shall be pubKshed through¬ 
out the world, that those who devote themselves to the 
service of God are supported beyond their expectation. In 
the same sense it was said when the manna commenced 
to come down, “ that I may prove them whether they will 
walk in my law or no ” (Exod. xvi. 4); ie, let every one 
who desires try and see whether it is useful and sufficient 
to devote himself to the service of God. It is, however, said 
a third time in reference to the manna: “ Who fed thee in the 
wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not, that He 
might humble thee, and that He might prove thee, to do thee 
good at thy latter end ” (Deut. viii. 16). This might induce 
us to think that God sometimes afflicts man for the purpose 
of increasing his reward. But in truth this is not the case. 
We may rather assume one of the two following explana¬ 
tions; either this passage expresses the same idea as is 
expressed in the first and the second passages, viz. to show 
[to all people] whether faith in God is sufficient to secure 
man's maintenance and his relief from care and trouble, or 
not. Or the Hebrew term le-nassothecha means to accustom 
thee;” the word is used in this sense in the following pas¬ 
sage : She has not accustomed (iiissctha) the sole of her foot 
to set it upon the gi’ound ” ^ (ibid, xxviii. 56). The meaning 
of the above passage would then be : “ God has first trained 
you in the hardships of the wilderness, in order to increase 
your welfare when you enter the land of Canaan. It is 
indeed a fact that the transition from trouble to ease gives 

^ Yesode ha-torah viL 7. and viii. 3, 

■ ® A. V. “ which would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the 
ground.” 
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more pleasure than continual ease. It is also known that 
the Israelites would not have been able to conquer the land 
and fight with its inhabitants, if they had not previously 
undergone the trouble and hardship of the wilderness. 
Scripture says in reference to this: “ For God said, Lest per- 
adventure the people repent when they see war, and they 
return to Egypt. But God led the people about, through 
the way of the wilderness of the Eed Sea; and the children 
of Israel went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt” 
(Exod. xiii. 17, 18). Ease destroys bravery, whilst trouble 
and care for food create strength; and this was [also for 
the Israelites] the good that ultimately came out of their 
wanderings in the wilderness. The passage, “For God is 
come to p'ove you, and that His fear may be before your 
faces, that ye sin not ” (ibid. xx. 20), expresses the same idea 
as is expressed in Deuteronomy (xiii. 4) in reference to a 
person who prophesies in the name of idols, namely in the 
words: '' For the Lord your God ^roveth you to know whether 
ye love the Lord.” We have already explained the meaning of 
the latter passage. In the same sense Moses said to the Israel¬ 
ites when they stood round Mount Sinai: Do not fear; the 
object of this great sight which you perceived is that you 
should see the truth with your own eyes. When the Lord 
your God, in order to show your faithfulness to Him, will 
prove you by a false prophet, who will tell you the reverse 
of what you have heard, you will remain firm and your steps 
will not slide. If I had come as a messenger as you desired,^ 
and had told you that which had been said unto me and 
which you had not heard, you would perhaps consider as 
true what another might tell you in opposition to that which 
you heard from me. But it is different now, as you have 
heard it in the midst of the great sight.” ^ 

The account of Abraham our father binding his son, 

^ Tho equivalent for this phrase is absent from Ibn Tibbon’s Version. 

® In accordance with his theory concerning the Revelation on Mount Sinai, 
Maimonides does not say, “you have heard it from God,” for they only saw 
the sight and heard some sounds which Moses interpreted to them. 
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includes two great ideas or principles of our faith. First, it 
shows us the extent and limit of the fear of God. Abra¬ 
ham is commanded to perform a certain act, which is not 
equalled by any surrender of property or by any sacrifice 
of life, for it surpasses everything that can be done, and 
belongs to the class of actions which are believed to be 
contrary to human feelings. He had been without child, 
and had been longing for a child; he had great riches, and 
was expecting that a nation should spring from his seed. 
After all hope of a son had ali’eady been given up, a son was 
born unto him. How great must have been his delight in the 
child! how intensely must he have loved him! And yet 
because he feared God, and loved to do what God com¬ 
manded, he thought little of that^ beloved child, and set 
aside all his hopes concerning him, and consented to kill 
him after a journey of three days. If the act by which he 
showed his readiness to kill his son had taken place imme¬ 
diately when he received the commandment, it might have 
been the result of confusion and not of consideration. But 
the fact that he performed it three days after he had received 
the commandment, proves the presence of thought, proper 
consideration, and careful examination of what is due to the 
Divine command and what is in accordance with the love 
and fear of God, There is no necessity to look for the pre¬ 
sence of any other idea or of anything that might have 
affected his emotions. For Abraham did not hasten to kill 
Isaac out of fear that God might slay him or make him 
poor, but solely because it is man’s duty to love and to fear 
God,2 even without hope of reward or fear of punishment. 
We have repeatedly explained this. The angel, therefore, 
says to him, “For now I know,” &c. (ibid. ver. 12), that is, 
from this action, for which you deserve to be truly called a 
God-fearing man, all people shall learn how far we must go 

^ The word bo in the Version of Ibn Tibbon is a coiTuption of bus or basa/i, 
**he despised.” 

® According to Ibn Tibbon, in order that it may become known to men 
what it is their duty to do from love and fear of God.” 
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in the fear of God. This idea is confirmed in Scripture; it 
is distinctly stated that one sole thing, fear of God, is the 
object of the whole Law with its affirmative and negative 
precepts, its promises and its historical examples, for it is 
said, “ If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this 
Law that are written in this book, that thou mayest fear 
this glorious and fearful name, the Lord thy God” (Deut. 
xxviii. 58). ^ This is one of the two purposes of the Akedah 
(sacrifice or binding of Isaac). 

The second purpose is to show how the prophets believed 
in the truth of that which came to them from God by way 
of inspiration. We shall not think that what the prophets 
heard or saw in allegorical figures may at times have in¬ 
cluded incorrect or doubtful elements, since the Divine com¬ 
munication was made to them, as we have shown, in a dream 
or a vision and through the imaginative faculty. Scripture 
thus tells us that whatever the Prophet perceives in a 
prophetic vision, he considers as true and correct and not 
open to any doubt; it is in his eyes like all other things 
perceived by the senses or by the intellect. This is proved 
by the consent of Abraham to slay his only son whom he 
loved,” as he was commanded, although the commandment 
was received in a dream and a vision. If the Prophets had 
any doubt or suspicion as regards the truth of what they 
saw in a prophetic dream or perceived in a prophetic vision, 
they would not have consented to do what is unnatural, and 
Abraham would not have found in his soul strength enough 
to perform that act, if ho had any doubt [as regards the truth 

1 It is difficult to discover the method by %vhich Maimonides discovers this 
idea iu the words of the text quoted. According to Saadia (see Comm, of 
Ibn Ezra on Gen. xxii 1) the kal yadati has here the same meaning as 'the 
liiphil Iwdati, “ I make knoum.” Maimonides does not oven employ this form 
in his interpretation, and probably he does not accept it Perhaps the angel 
of the Lord is the Active Intellect, the source of all human intellect and of 
all prophesy and vision, and ho speaks therefore in the name of mankind, 
Maimonides may interpret the verso as follows: Now I know that through this 
conduct you are known among men as a God-fearing man, and all men will 
therefore know what constitutes fear of God. 
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of tlie commandraent]. It was just tlie right thing that this 
lesson derived from the ahedah (“ sacrifice ”) should be taught 
through Abraham and a man like Isaac.^ For Abraham was 
the first to teach the Unity of God, to establish the faith 
[in Him], to cause it to remain among coming generations, 
and to win his fellow-men to his doctrine; as Scripture 
says of him: “I know him, that he will command,” &c. 
(Gen. viii, 19). In the same manner as he was followed by 
others in his tnie and valuable opinions when they were heard 
from him, so also the principles should be accepted that may 
be learnt from his actions; especially from the act by which 
he confirmed the principle of the truth of prophecy, and 
showed how far we must go in the fear and the love of God. 

This is the way how we have to understand the accounts 
of trials; we must not think that God desires to examine us 
and to try us in order to know what He did not know 
before. Far is this from Him; He is far above that which 
ignorant and foolish people imagine concerning Him, in the 
evil of their thoughts. Kote this. 


OHAPTEE XXV. 

[Man’s]® actions are divided as regards their object into four 
classes; they are either purposeless, unimportcmt, or vain, or 
good?^ An action is vain if the object which is sought by it 

1 According to Ibn Tibbou, and Isaac. 

2 The original: Prophecy; Ibn Tibbon: Faith. The latter is proforablo, ns 
the belief in prophecy is introduced later on os a now lesson to be derived 
from the acta of Abraham. 

® This chapter is an introduction to the next and last section of this treatise, 
viz., on the reasons of the Divine precepts. The author explains in this 
chapter that all works of God are good, i.c., they are both the result of His 
Will, and of His Wisdom; they serve a certain purpose of great import¬ 
ance, and are the best moans of obtaining it. By analogy the inference is 
drawn that the Divine precepts likewise serve a certain purpose, and are the 
best means of obtaining it. As far as possible Maiinonidos attempts to 
demonstrate it in describing the reasons of the precepts. 

* /,e. (1.) Actions with no purpose; (2.) with a trivial purpose; (.3.) with 
a good purpose, which is not attained; (4.) with a good purpose which is 
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is not obtained on account of some obstacles. Thus people 
frequently use the phrase “thou hast worked in vain” in 
reference to a person who looks out for some one and cannot 
find him; or who undertakes the troubles of a journey for his 
business without profiting. Our endeavours and exertions are 
min as regards a patient that is not cured. This applies to 
all actions which are intended for certain purposes that are 
not realised. Purposeless are such actions, which serve no 
purpose at all. Some persons, e.r/., do something with their 
hands whilst thinking of something else. The actions of the 
insane and confused are of this kind. Unimportant are 
such actions by which a trivial object is sought, an object 
that is not necessary and is not of great use. This is the 
case when a person dances without seeking to benefit his 
digestion by that exercise, or performs certain actions for 
the purpose of causing laughter. Such actions are certainly 
mere pastimes.^ Whether an action belongs to this class or 
not depends on the intention of those who perform it, 
and on the degree of their perfection. Tor many things are 
necessary or very useful in the opinion of one person and 
supexfiiuous in the opinion of another. bodily exer¬ 

cise, in its different kinds, is necessary for the proper pre¬ 
servation of health in the opinion of him who understands 
the science of medicine; writing is considered as very useful 
by scholars. When people take exercise by playing with 
the ball, wrestling, stretching out the hands or keeping back 
the breathing, or do certain things as preparation for writing, 
shape the pen and get the paper ready, such actions are 

attainod. This systematic arrangement ascending from the lowest kind to 
the highest, is not retained by the author in the explanation given of them. 
Probably the relative frequency of the four classes determined the order of 
their discussion. It would thus appear that in the opinion of Maimonides 
most of our actions are failures, and very few of them aim at a good object 
and obtain it. Between the two extremes are actions with no purpose at all 
and with a trivial purpose. 

1 Under this head all manner of pastimes, even ordinary conversation, are 
denounced as useless, except if health and recreation are sought by them. 
Comp. Oomm. on Mishnah Aboth i. 17 ; Mifslnn^h-toToJi, Uilchoth Deoth, iL 4, 
and iii. 2. 
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mere pastimes in tlie eyes of tlie ignorant, but the wise 
do not consider them as unimportant. Useful are such 
actions as serve a proper purpose; being either necessary or 
useful for the purpose which is to be attained. This division 
[of man’s actions] is, as I believe, not open to any objection. 
Tor every action is either intended for a certain purpose or 
is not intended; and if intended for a certain purpose, that pur¬ 
pose may be important or unimportant, is sometimes attained 
and sometimes missed. This division is therefore complete. 

After having explained this division, I contend that no 
intelligent person can assume that any of the actions of God 
can be vain, purposeless, or unimportant. According to our 
view and the view of all that follow the Law of Moses, all 
actions of God are “ exceedingly good.” Thus Scripture says> 
“ And God saw everything that He had made, and behold, 
it was very good ” (Gen. i. 31). And that which God made 
for a certain thing is necessary for the existence of that 
thing or is [at least] very useful. Thus food is necessary for 
the existence of living beings; the possession of eyes helps to 
make life more agreeable, although food only serves to sustain 
living beings a certain time, and the senses are only intended 
to procure to animals the advantages of sensation. The philo¬ 
sophers likewise assume that in Nature there is nothing in 
vain, so that everything that is not the product of human 
industry serves a certain purpose, which may be known or 
unknown to us.^ There are thinkers ^ that assume that God 
does not create one thing for the sake of another, that ex¬ 
isting things are not to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect; that they are all the direct result of the Will of 
God, and do not serve any purpose. According to this 
opinion we cannot ask why has He made this and not that; 
for He does what pleases Him, without following a fixed 
system. Those who defend this theory must consider the 
actions of God as purposeless, and even as inferior to pur¬ 
poseless actions; for when we perform purposeless actions, 

^ Comp, cliap. ziii. p. 46. 

s Comp. chap, xvii.. Third Theory, p. 68. 
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our attention is engaged by other things^ and we do not 
know what we are doing; but God, according to these theo¬ 
rists, knows what He is doing, and knowingly does it for no 
purpose or use whatever. The absurdity of assuming that 
some of God’s actions are trivial, is apparent even at first 
sight, and no notice need be taken of the nonsensical idea 
that monkeys were created for our pastime. Such opinions 
originate only in man’s ignorance of the nature of transient 
beings, and in his overlooking the principle that it was in¬ 
tended by the Creator to produce in its present form every¬ 
thing whose existence is possible; a different form was 
not decreed by the Divine Wisdom, and the existence [of 
objects of a different form] is therefore impossible, because 
the existence of all things depends on the decree of 
God’s wisdom. Those who hold that God’s works serve 
no purpose whatever, believe that an examination of 
the totality of existing things compels them to adopt this 
theory. They ask what is the purpose of the whole Uni¬ 
verse? they necessarily answer, like all those who believe 
in the Creation, that it was created because God willed it so, 
and for no other purpose. The same answer they apply to 
all parts of the Universe, and do not admit that the hole in 
the uvea and the transparency of the cornea are intended for 
the purpose of allowing the ^iritus visits^ to pass and to 
perceive certain objects; they do not assume that these 
circumstances are causes for the sight; the hole in the uvea 
and the transparent matter over it are not there because of 
the sight, but because of the Will of God, although the sense 
of sight could have been created in a different form. There 
are passages in the Bible which at first sight we might 
understand to imply this theory. The Lord hath done 

whatever He pleased ” (Ps: cxxxv. 6); His soul desired it 
and He made it ” (Job xxiii. 13); ^ “ who will say unto thee, 
what doest thou ? ” (Eccl. viii. 4). The meaning of these and 

1 Lit., ** wo are confused.” 

^ Seo Part I., chap, xxxii., p. 112. 

® A. V., ** And what his soul desiroth, even that ho doeth.” 
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similar verses is this: whatever God desires to do is neces¬ 
sarily done; there is nothing that could prevent the realisa¬ 
tion of His will. The object of His will is only that which 
is possible, and of the things possible only such as His wis¬ 
dom decrees upon. When God desires to produce the best 
work, no obstacle or hindrance intervenes between Him and 
that work. This is the opinion held by all religious people, 
also by the philosophers; it is also our opinion. For although 
we believe that God created the Universe from nothing, most 
of our wise and learned men believe that the Creation was not 
the exclusive result of His will; but His wisdom, which we 
are unable to comprehend, made the actual existence of the 
Universe necessary. The same unchangeable wisdom found 
it as necessary that non-existence should precede the exist¬ 
ence of the Universe. Our Sages frequently express this 
idea in the explanation of the words, “ He hath made every¬ 
thing beautiful in his time”^ (Eccl. iii. 11), only in order to 
avoid that which is objectionable, viz., the opinion that God 
does things without any purpose whatever. This is the 
belief of most of our Theologians; and in a similar manner 
have the Prophets expressed the idea that all parts of natural 
products are well arranged, in good order, connected with 
each other, and stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect; nothing of them is purposeless, trivial, or vain; 
they are all the result of great wisdom. Comp. ‘‘ 0 Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all: the earth is full of Thy riches” (Ps. civ. 24); 
“And all His works are done in truth” (ibid, xxxiii. 4); 
“ The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ” (Prov. iii 19). 
This idea occurs frequently; there is no necessity to believe 
otherwise; philosophic speculation leads to the same result; 
viz., that in the whole of Nature there is nothing purpose¬ 
less, trivial, or unnecessary, especially in the nature of the 
spheres, which are in the best condition and order, in accord¬ 
ance with their superior substance. 

^ See Midrasb Rabba on Kobeletb iii. 11. Numerous instances are given 
there to illustrate the idea that God has made everytliing in its proper time, 
suitable to its purpose. 
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Know that the difficulties which lead to confusion in the 
question what is the purpose of the Universe or of any of 
its parts, arise from two causes: first, man has an erroneous 
idea of himself, and believes that the whole world exists only 
for his sake; secondly, he is ignorant both about the nature of 
the sublunary world, and about the Creator’s intention ^ to give 
existence to all beings whose existence is possible, because ex¬ 
istence is undoubtedly good.® The consequences of that error 
and of the ignorance about the two things named, are doubts 
and confusion, which lead many to imagine that some of God’s 
works are trivial, others purposeless, and others vain. Those 
who adopt this absurd idea that God’s actions are utterly 
purposeless, and refuse to consider them as the result of His 
wisdom, are afraid they might otherwise be compelled to 
admit the theory of the Eternity of the Universe, and guard 
themselves against it by the above theory.® I have already 
told you the view which is set forth in Scripture on this 
question, and which it is proper to accept. It is this: it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the works of God, their 
existence and preceding non-existence, are the result of His 
wisdom,^ but we are unable to understand many of the ways 
of His wisdom in His works. On this principle the whole 
Law of Moses is based; it begins with this principle: “ And 
God saw all that He had made, and, behold, it was veiy 
good” (Gen. L 31); and it ends with this principle: “The 
Eock, perfect is His work” (Deut. xxxii. 4). Note it.® 

^ Lit. this low substance, and ignorance of these two things.” 

® Comp. chap, xiii., p. 51. 

® They argue thus;—If the Universe wore the necessary result of Divine 
Wisdom, it would bo eternal like that Wisdom itself; but in fact the Universe 
is not eternal, and is the result of God’s Will. No other reason need therefore 
bo given why the Universe was created at one time and not at another, but 
that Ho wdllod it so. 

^ I.e., of certain fixed laws or forces of Nature, which emanate from Ilis 
wisdom. 

® It is an important clement in the theory of Maimonidos that ho agrees 
with the philosophers as regards the working of the laws of Nature since the 
Creation; that these are perfect, and therefore not subject to change, at least 
not to a permanent change, even if some of the law's may temporaiily be sus- 
X^ended, and yield to a miracle. 
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Wlien you examine this view and that of the philosophers, 
taking into consideration all preceding chapters which are 
connected with this subject, you will find that there is no 
other difference of opinion as regards any portions of the 
Universe, except that the philosophers believe in the 
Eternity of the Universe and we believe in the Creation. 
ITote this. 


CHAPTEE XXVI. 

As Theologians are divided on the question whether the 
actions of God are the result of His wisdom, or only of His 
will without being intended for any purpose whatever, so 
they are also divided as regards the object of the command¬ 
ments which God gave us. Some of them hold that the 
commandments have no object at all; and are only dictated 
by the will of God. Others are of opinion that all command¬ 
ments and prohibitions are dictated by His wisdom and serve 
a certain aim; consequently there is a reason for each one of 
the precepts; they are enjoined because they are useful. 
All of us,^ the common people as well as the scholars, believe 
that there is a reason for every precept, although there are 
commandments the reason of which is unknown to us, and 
in which the ways of God*s wisdom are incomprehensible. 
This view is distinctly expressed in Scripture; comp, “right¬ 
eous statutes and judgments ” (Dent. iv. 8); “the judgments 
of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether” (Ps. xix. lo). 
There are commandments which are called cliiiJcUm, “ ordi- 

^ The Israelites, according to Maimonides, believe without exception that 
there is a reason for each of the Divine precepts; the other theory, that the 
Divine precepts are merely an expression of the Divine Will, has its followers 
among the Mahometans. Comp. chap, xvii., Third Theory (p. 68 sq.), which 
is described as the theory of the Ashariyah. Bnt the opinion appears to have 
had its defenders also among the Jews. See Babyl. Talm. Berachotli, 33 b. 
“He who says in his prayer, ‘Thy mercy reaches the bird's nest,* must be 
silenced. Why ? Because he declares the Divine laws to be the result of His 
mercy, whilst in fact they are the decrees of His will.” Comp. Rashi ad 
locum,. 
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nances,” like the prokibition of wearing garments of wool 
and linen (sliaatnez), boiling meat and milk together, and the 
sending of the goat [into the wilderness on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment]. Our Sages use in reference to them phrases like the 
following: ^'' These are things which I have fully ordained for 
thee; and you dare not criticise them"Your evil inclination 
is turned against them;” and "non-Jews find them strange.” 
But our Sages generally do not think that such precepts have 
no cause whatever, and serve no purpose; for this would lead 
us to assume that God’s actions are purposeless. On the con¬ 
trary, they hold that even these precepts have a cause, and 
are certainly intended for some use, although it is not known 
to us; owing either to the deficiency of our knowledge or 
the weakness of our intellect. Consequently there is a cause 
for every commandment; every positive or negative precept 
serves a useful object; in some cases the usefulness is evident, 
e.g., the j)roliibition of murder and theft; in others the use¬ 
fulness is not so evident, the prohibition of enjoying the 
fruit of a tree in the first three years (Lev. xix. 23), or of a 
vineyard in which other seeds have been growing (Deut. xxii. 
9 ). Those commandments, whose object ^ is generally evi¬ 
dent, are called "judgments” {miahjpatim)] those whose 
object is not generally clear are called "ordinances” (chuhldm). 
Thus they say [in reference to the words of Moses]: Ki lo 
clalhar reh hu mi-Jeem (lit, “ for it is not a vain thing for you,” 
Deut. xxxii. 47 ); "It is not vain, and if it is vain, it is only 
so through you.” That is to say, the giving of these com¬ 
mandments is not a vain thing and without any useful object; 
and if it appears so to you in any commandment, it is owing 
to the deficiency in your comprehension. You certainly 

i Comp. Yoma, 67 b. ; Comm. Raslii on Pent. Gen, rsvi. 6; Midrasli 
Rabboth, Hum. xix. In the last-named passage four instances are given 
of chukhiTiif vii!., tlio law concerning the deceased brother’s wife, the prohibi¬ 
tion of sowing divers seeds together, the commandment to send a goat into the 
wilderness on the Day of Atonement, and the law concerning the rod heifer. 
According to I bn Ezra (on Gon. xxvi. 5, and Lev. xix. 19) the term chvJckoih 
designates the divine laws revealed in hTaturo. 

® Comp. Siphri on Dout. xxxii. 47. 
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know the famous saying that^ Solomon knew the reason for 
all commandments except that of the "red heifer,” Our 
Sages also said 2 that God concealed the causes of command¬ 
ments, lest people should despise them, as Solomon did in 
respect to three commandments, the reason for which is 
clearly stated. In this sense they always speak; and Scrip¬ 
tural texts support the idea. I have, however, found one 
utterance made by them in Bereshith-rahba (sect, xliv.), 
which might at first sight appear to imply that some com¬ 
mandments have no other reason but the fact that they are 
commanded, that no other object is intended by them, and that 
they do not serve any useful object. I mean the following pas¬ 
sage : What difference does it make to God whether a beast 
is killed by cutting the neck in front or in the back ? ® Surely 
the commandments are only intended as a means of trying 
man; in accordance with the verse, "The word of God is 
tried”^ (Ps. xviii. 31 ). Although this passage is very strange, 
and has no parallel in the writings of our Sages, I explain it, 
as you shall soon hear, in such a manner, that I remain in 
accord with the meaning of their words and do not depart 
from the principle which we agreed upon, that the command¬ 
ments serve a useful object; "for it is not a vain thing for 
you; ” " I have not said to the seed of Jacob, seek Me in 
vain. I the Lord speak righteousness, declare that which 
is right” (Is. xlv. 19 ). I will now tell you what intel¬ 
ligent persons ought to believe in this respect; namely, that 
each commandment has necessarily a cause, as far as its 
general character is concerned, and serves a certain object; 

1 Midrash Rabboth on Num. xis. 

= Babyl. Tolin. Sanhedrin, 21 b. Instead of three, the Talmud and the 
printed editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Version have two.” The three command¬ 
ments are those contained in Dent. xvii. 16-17; that the king should not have 
too many horses, wives, or riches. The difference may be that the Talmud 
mentions “two verses” and these contain the tliree commandments referred to. 

* Babyl. Talm, Chullin, 19 b. 

4 The passive tssi^fah (“tried”) is here perhaps interpreted in an active 
sense: " trying; ” a means of testing. The commandments are merely a tost 
for man’s obedience, or a means of showing his obedience to God. Hunk: 
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but as regards its details we hold that it has no ulterior 
object. Thus killing animals for the purpose of obtaining 
good food is ceitainly useful, as we intend to show (below, 
ch. xlviii.); that, however, the killing should not be performed 
by nechirah (poleaxing the animal), but by shechitah (cutting 
the neck), and by dividing the oesophagus and the wind¬ 
pipe in a certain place; these regulations and the like c-re 
nothing but tests for man’s obedience. In this sense you 
will understand the example quoted by our Sages [that there 
is no diiference] between killing the animal by cutting its 
neck in front and cutting it in the back. I give this instance 
only because it has been mentioned by our Sages; but in 
reality [there is some reason for these regulations]. For asithas 
become necessary to eat the flesh of animals, it was intended 
by the above regulations to ensure an easy death and to efiect 
it by suitable means; whilst decapitation requires a sword or 
a similar instrument, the shechitah can be performed with any 
instrument; and in order to ensure an easy death our Sages 
insisted that the knife should be well sharpened. 

A more suitable instance can be cited from the detailed com¬ 
mandments concerning sacrifices. Thelaw that sacrifices should 
be brought is evidently of great use, as will be shown by us 
(infra, chap, xlvi.); but we cannot say why one offering should 
be a lamb, whilst another is a ram ; and why a fixed number 
of them should be brought. Those who trouble themselves to 
find a cause for any of these detailed rules, are in my eyes 
void of sense; ^ they do not remove any difficulties, but rather 
increase them. Those who believe that these detailed rules 
originate in a certain cause, are as far from the truth as those 
who assume that the whole law is useless. You must know 
that Divine Wisdom demanded it—or, if you prefer, say that 
circumstances made it necessary—that there should be parts 

“ puriliante.** Bat there can bo no higher object in tho precepts than the puri¬ 
fication of man. Why then should Maimonides find in this passage an indica¬ 
tion that the commandments ai-o purposeless ? Burtorf correctly : ut probetur. 

1 And yet Maimonides does exactly tho same, and suggests reasons for 
detailed rules in each class of precepts, wherever he was able to do so I 
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[of tlie Universe] which have no certain object; and as 
regards the Law, it appears to be impossible that it should 
not include some matter of this kind. That it cannot be 
avoided may be seen from the following instance. You ask 
why must a lamb be sacrificed and not a ram ? but the, same 
question would be asked, why a ram had been commanded 
instead of a lamb, so long as one particular kind is required. 
The same is to be said as to the question why were seven 
lambs sacrificed and not eight; the same question might have 
been asked if there were eight, ten, or twenty lambs, so long 
as some definite number of lambs were sacrificed. It is 
almost similar to the nature of a thing which can receive 
different forms, but actually receives one of them. We must 
not ask why it has this form and not another which is like¬ 
wise possible, because we should have to ask the same question 
if instead of its actual form the thing had any of the other 
possible forms. Note this, and understand it. The repeated 
assertion of our Sages that there are reasons for all command¬ 
ments, and the tradition that Solomon knew them, refer to 
the general purpose of the commandments, and not to the 
object of every detail. This being the case, I find it con¬ 
venient to divide the six hundred and thirteen precepts into 
classes; each class will include many precepts of the same 
kind, or related to each other by their character. I will 
[first] explain the reason of each class, and show its undoubted 
and undisputed object, and then I shall discuss each com¬ 
mandment in the class, and expound its reason. Only very 
few will be left unexplained, the reason for which I have been 
unable to tmce unto this day. I have also been able to 
comprehend in some cases even the object of many of the 
conditions and details as far as these can be discovered. You 
will hear all this later on. But in order to fully explain these 
reasons I must premise several chapters; in these I will 
discuss principles which form the basis of my theory. I will 
now begin these chapters. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

The general object of the Law is twofold: the well-being of 
the soul, and the well-being of the body. The well-being of 
the soul is promoted by correct opinions communicated to 
the people according to their capacity. Some of these 
opinions are therefore imparted in a plain form, others alle¬ 
gorically ; because certain opinions are in their plain form too 
strong for the capacity of the common people. The well¬ 
being of the body is established by a proper management of 
the relations in which we live one to another. This we can 
attain in two ways: first by removing all violence from our 
midst; that is to say, that we do not do every one as he 
pleases, desires, and is able to do; but every one of us does that 
which contributes towards the common welfare. Secondly, by 
teaching every one of us such good morals as must produce 
a good social state.^ Of these two objects, the one, the well¬ 
being of the soul, or the communication of correct opinions, 
comes undoubtedly first in rank, but the other, the well-being 
of the body, the government of the state, and the establish¬ 
ment of the best possible relations among men, is anterior in 
nature and time. The latter object is req[uired first; it is 
also treated [in the Law] most carefully and most minutely, 
because the well-being of the soul can only be obtained after 
that of the body has been secured. For it has already been 
found that man has a double perfection: the first perfection 
is that of the body, and the second perfection is that of the 
souL The first consists in the most healthy condition of his 
material relations, and this is only possible when man has all 
his wants supplied, as they arise; if he has his food, and other 
things needful for his body, c.g,, shelter, bath, and the like. 
I3ut one man alone cannot procure all this; it is impossible 

^ Lit. teaching every individual among men virtues useful in society, 
Ic-cli&vrali (some editions of Ibn Tibbon’s version have he-liechrach ^'neces¬ 
sarily **), so that the social state is well regulated.” 

VOL. HI, I 
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for a single man to obtain this comfort; it is only possible in 
society, since man, as is well known, is by nature social.^ 

The second perfection of man consists in his becoming an 
actually intelligent being; i.e., he knows about the things in 
existence all that a person perfectly developed is capable of 
knowing. This second perfection certainly does not include 
any action or good conduct, but only knowledge, which is 
arrived at by speculation, or established by research. 

It is clear that the second and superior kind of perfection 
can only be attained when the first perfection has been 
acq[uired; for a person that is suffering from great hunger, 
thirst, heat, or cold, cannot grasp an idea even if communi¬ 
cated by others, much less can he arrive at it by his own 
reasoning. But when a person is in possession of the first 
perfection, then he may possibly acquire the second perfection, 
which is undoubtedly of a superior kind, and is alone the 
source of eternal life. The true Law, which as we said is 
one, and beside which there is no other Law, viz., the Law of 
our teacher Moses, has for its purpose to give us the two¬ 
fold perfection. It aims first at the establishment of good 
mutual relations among men by removing injustice and 
creating the noblest feelings. In this way the people in 
every land are enabled to stay and continue in one condition, 
and every one can acquire his first perfection. Secondly, it 
seeks to train us in faith, and to impart correct and true 
opinions when the intellect is sufidciently developed. Scrip¬ 
ture clearly mentions the twofold perfection, and tells us 
that its acquisition is the object of all the divine command¬ 
ments. Comp. “ And the Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, 
that He might preserve us alive this day” (Deut. vi. 24 j). 
Here the second perfection is first mentioned because it is of 
greater importance, being, as we have shown, the ultimate 
aim of man’s existence. This perfection is expressed in the 
phrase, for our good always.” You know the interpretation 

^ See Part II., beginning of chap, xL 
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of our Sages,^ ‘ that it may be well with thee ’ (ibid, xxii. 7), 
namely, in the world that is all good, ‘ and that thou mayest 
prolong thy days ’ (ibid.), i,e„ in the world that is all eternal.” 
In the same sense I explain the words, *^for our good always,” 
to mean “ that we may come into the world that is all good 
and eternal, where we may live permanently; ” and the words, 
" that he might preserve us alive this day,” I explain as refer¬ 
ring to our first and temporal existence, to that of our body 
which cannot be in a perfect and good condition except by 
the co-operation of society, as has been shown by us. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

It is 2 necessary to bear in mind that Scripture only teaches 
the chief points of those true principles which lead to the 
true perfection of man, and only demands in general terms 
faith in them. Thus Scripture teaches the Existence,the Unity, 
the Omniscience, the Omnipotence, the Will, and the Eternity 
of God. All this is given in the form of final results, but they 
cannot be understood fully and accurately except after the 
acquisition of many kinds of knowledge.® Scripture further 
demands belief in certain truths, the belief in which is indis¬ 
pensable in regulating our social relations; such is the belief 
that God is angry with those who disobey Him, for it leads 
us to the fear and dread of disobedience [to the will of God]. 
There are other truths in reference to the whole of the Uni¬ 
verse which form the substance of the various and many 
kinds of speculative sciences, and afford the means of verify- 

1 Midrash Yalkut on Deut xx. 7 j Kiddushin, 89 b; Chullin, 142 a. 

3 The object of this chapter seems to be to point out that some doctrines 
are taught in Scripture which arc merely a means of securing man’s well¬ 
being, and are not taught for their own sake; if taken in their literal sense 
they are useful, but need not be true, the doctrine of God being angry 
with the wicked. 

® Comp. Part L, chap, xxxiv. 
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ing the above-mentioned principles as their final result. But 
Scripture does not so distinctly prescribe the belief in them as 
it does in the first case; it is implied in the commandment, 
to love the Lord” (Deut. xi, 13). It may be inferred from 
the words, “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might ” (ibid, 
vi. 5), what stress is laid on this commandment to love God. 
We have already shown in the Mishneh-torah that this love 
is only possible when we comprehend the real nature of 
things, and understand the divine wisdom displayed therein. 
We have likewise mentioned there what our Sages remarkon 
this subject.^ 

The result of all these preliminary remarks is this: The 
reason of a commandment, whether positive or negative, is 
clear, and its usefulness evident, if it directly tends to remove 
injustice, or to teach good conduct that furthers the well-being of 
society, or to impart a truth which ought to be believed either 
on its own merit or as being indispensable for facilitating the 
removal of injustice or the teaching of good morals. There 
is no occasion to ask for the object of such commandments; 
for no one can, e.y., be in doubt as to the reason why we 
have been commanded to believe that God is one; why we 
are forbidden to murder, steal, and to take vengeance, or to 
retaliate,® or why we are commanded to love one another. 
But there are precepts concerning which people are in doubt, 
and of divided opinions, some believing they are mere com¬ 
mands, and serve no purpose whatever, whilst others believe 
that they serve a certain purpose, which, however, is unknown 
to man. Such are those precepts which in their literal mean¬ 
ing do not seem to further any of the three above-named 
results: to impart some truth, to teach some moral, or to 
remove injustice. They do not seem to have any influence 
upon the weU-being of the soul by imparting any truth, or 
upon the well-being of the body by suggesting such ways and 
rules as are useful in the government of a state, or in the 

1 Mishneh-torah, Yesode ha-toraht ii. 2 seq, 

® See M'lim. xxxv. 11 seq. 
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management of a household. Such are the prohibitions of 
wearing garments containing wool and linen; of sowing divers 
seeds, or of boiling meat and milk together; the commandment 
of covering the blood [of slaughtered beasts and birds], the 
ceremony of breaking the neck of a calf [in case of a person 
being found slain, and the murderer being unknown]; the 
law concerning the first-born of an ass,^ and the like. I am 
prepared to tell you my explanation of all these command¬ 
ments, and to assign for them a true reason supported by 
proof, with the exception of some minor rules, and of a few 
commandments, as I have mentioned above. I will show 
that all these and similar laws must have some bearing 
upon one of the following three things, viz., the regulation 
of our opinions, or the improvement of our social relations, 
which implies two things, the removal of injustice, and 
the teaching of good morals. Consider what we said of 
the opinions [implied in the laws]; in some cases the law 
contains a truth which is itself the only object of that law, 
as e.^., the truth of the Unity, Eternity, and Incorporeality 
of God; in other cases, that truth is only the means of secur¬ 
ing the removal of injustice, or the acquisition of good morals; 
such is the belief that God is angry with those who oppress 
their fellow-men, as it is said, “ Mine anger will be kindled, 
and I will slay/^ &c. (Exod. xxii. 23); or the belief that God 
hears the crying of the oppressed and vexed, to deliver them 
out of the hands of the oppressor and tyrant, as it is written. 

And it shall come to pass, when he will cry unto me, that 
I will hear, for I am gracious ” (Exod. xxii. 25). 

1 Deut. xxii. 11; Lot. xix. 19; Exod. xxiii. 19; Lev. xvil 13; Deut. 
xxi. 1 / Exod. xiii. 13. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

It is^ well known that the Patriarch Abraham was brought 
up in the reUgion and the opinion of the Sabeans^ that there 
is no divine being® except the stars. I will tell you in this 

1 The first object of the Divine precepts being the inculcation of correct ideas 
concerning the Divine Being, Maimonides shows in this chaiiter that in the time 
of Abraham men had perverse notions about God, and worshipped the stars as 
deities. He mentions in his letter to the wise men of the congregation of Mar¬ 
seille that he read everything available that might give him information about 
idolatrous rites. But his chief authoriiy is the “Nabatean Agriculture,” which 
Ibn Wahshiya, descendant of a Chaldean family that had embraced Islamism, 
translated, according to his own account, into Arabic. Comp. E. Renan, 
Essay on the Age and Anticjuity of the Book of Nabatean Agriculture. Lon¬ 
don 1 1862. Ibn Ezra, in his Commentary on Exod. iL 10, (quotes the book, and 
says that it is an Arabic translation from the original, which was written in the 
Egyptian language. See Steinschneider, Polomische u. apologetische Literatur, 
p. 256, s.v. Nabayoth. According to Josephus (Ant. i. 13, li), the 
Nabateans are descendants from Nebayoth, son of Ismael (Gon. xxv. 13). 
Modem writers hold that they are a Chaldean tribe (Quatrem^re, M^moire 
sur lea Nabateans); but there is no conclusive proof for this theory. 

® Sabean religion is that of idolatry or star-worsliip. The word Saboan is 
probably derived from the Hebrew tsabha “ host; ” at all events Maimonides 
appears to have understood the term in this sense. It has been suggested 
that it is derived jhom the Syriac, tsaba (= tabha in Hebrew), and denoted 
originally “Baptists.” Sabeans are mentioned in the Koran (ii. 69, v. 73, 
xxii. 17), together with Jews and Christians, as believers in God and the last 
day. According to the Commentaries the term refers to the Mandaltes, a 
Christian Sect. Later writers use the term Sabeans in the sense of star- 
worshippers (Comp. Shahrastani, &c.. Germ. transL L 273), and in this sense 
it is used by Maimonides. In the days of Abraham there were only Sabeans 
and Believers in God (ibid. p. 272). But the fact is not so sure and well 
known as Maimonides believes. Scripture contains no account of the parti¬ 
cular idolatry to which all mankind, with the exception of Abraham and 
his followers, adhered. The legend that Abraham broke the images of his 
father does not show that the latter was a star-worshipper. 

8 According to Shahrastani (Germ. tr. iL 66, seg.), most of the Sabeans 
believed that the stars were the bodies or dwellings of the spiritual beings, 
the deities ; and that even these were only the intermediate agents between 
man and God. Comp. Pococke, Spec. hist. Arabum, p. 139. Maimonides 
always represents them as believing that the stars themselves are the Divine 
beings which they worshipped •, only the philosophers among them assumed 
a spiritual principle indwelling the heavenly bodies. Comp, below, p. 136. 
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chapter their works which are at present extant in Arabic 
translations, and also their ancient chronicles; ^ and I will 
show you their opinion and their practice according to these 
books. You will then see clearly that they consider the stars 
as deities, and the sun as the chief deity. They believe that 
all the seven ^ stars are gods, but the two luminaries are 
greater than all the rest. They say distinctly that the sun 
governs the world, both that which is above and that which 
is below; these are exactly their expressions. In these 
books, and in their chronicles, the history of Abraham our 
father is given in the following manner. Abraham was 
brought up in Kutha;^ when he differed from the people 
and declared that there is a Maker' besides the sun, they 
raised certain objections, and mentioned in their arguments 
the evident and manifest action of the sun in the Universe, 
“ You are right,” said Abraham; ‘‘ [the sun acts in the same 
manner] as ‘ the axe in the hand of him that hews with it.’ ” 
Then some of his arguments against his opponents are 
mentioned. In short, the king put him in prison; but he 
continued many days, while in prison, to argue against them. 
At last the king was afraid that Abraham might corrupt the 
kingdom, and turn the people away from their religion; he 
therefore expelled Abraham into Syria,^ after having deprived 
him of all his property. 

^ The tales embodied in the book on “ Nabatean Agxicnltnre” are probably 
meant, which Moimonides, in the belief that they are taken from the chronicles 
and traditions of the Saboans, treats as historical facts, and shows that they 
are similar to the Biblical account of Abraham and Jewish traditions about 
him. As to the various legends concerning Abraham’s immigration into 
Syria, comp. Beer, Loben Abrahams, chap, ii ; D’Herbelot, BibL Orientale, 
s. V, Abraham. 

® In the Version of Ibn Tibbon ** the other five; ” he renders the Arabic 
sa%r (Kt, “the remaining”) by “other;” it is, however, frequently used as 
in this place, in the sense of “ all.” 

3 BabyL Talm, Baba bathra, 91 a, mentions Kutha (or Kutti) and Kardu as 
the places where Abraham was kept prisoner by Nimrod. These seem to be 
places between the Euphrates and Tigris. Kutha is perhaps the same place 
as is mentioned II. Kings xvii 24. 

^ Ibn Tibbon: to the extreme East. 
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This is their account which you find clearly stated in the 
book called The Nabatean Agriculture.” Nothing is said 
there of the account given in our trustworthy books, nor do 
they mention what he learnt by way of prophecy; for they 
refused to believe him, because he attacked their evil doc¬ 
trine. I do not doubt that when he attacked the doctrine of 
all his fellow-men, he was cursed, despised, and scorned by 
these people who adhered to their erroneous opinions. When 
he submitted to this treatment for the sake of God, as ought 
to be done for the sake of His gloryGod said to him, “ And 
I will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee ” (Gen. xii. 3). The result of the course which Abraham 
took, is the fact that most people, as we see at present, agree 
in praising him, and being proud of him; so that even those 
who are not his descendants call themselves by his name.® 
No one opposes him, and no one ignores his merits, except 
some ignoble remnants of the nations left in the remote 
comers of the earth, like the savage Turks in the extreme 
North,® and the Indians in the extreme South.^ These are 
remnants of the Sabeans, who once filled the earth. Those 
who were able to think, and were philosophers in those days, 
could only raise themselves to the idea that God is the spirit 
of the spheres; the spheres with their stars being the body, 
and God the spirit. Abu-becr al-Zaig mentions this in his 
Commentary on the book of Physics.® 

All the Sabeans thus believed in the eternity of the Universe, 
the heavens being in their opinion God. Adam was in their 

1 So Ibn Tibbon; according to the Arabic (ed. Munk): ** and be preferred 
truth to honour.’* The reading -which Ibn Tibbon had seems preferable; for 
after the statement that Abraham submitted to ill treatment, it is superfluous to 
say that he prefers truth to honour. Charm omits this sentence altogether. 

® Those Mahommedans are probably meant that do not belong to the 
Arabian tribes. 

® This reminds of Ez. xxxviii 6, “the house of Togarimk of the north 
quarters.” 

* Shahrastoni (Part II., p. 365) divides the Indians into five classes, one of 
•which is formed by the worshippers of idols. 

° This philosopher is also kno-wn by the name of Ibn Badja. See Part L, 
chap. Mv. p. 368. The Commentary referred to is not extant 
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belief a human being bom 'from male and female,^ like the 
rest of mankind; he was only distinguished from his fellow- 
men, by being a prophet sent by the moon; he accordingly 
called men to the worship of the moon, and he wrote several 
works on agriculture.^ The Sabeans further relate that Noah 
was an agriculturist, and that he was not pleased with the 
worship of idols; they blame him for that, and say that he 
did not worship any image.^ In their writings we meet even 
with the statement that Noah was rebuked and imprisoned 
because he worshipped God, and with many other accounts 
about him. The Sabeans contend that Seth^ differed from his 
father Adam, as regards the worship of the moon. They manu¬ 
factured ridiculous stories, which prove that their authors 
were very deficient in knowledge, that they were by no means 
philosophers, but on the contrary were extremely ignorant 
persons. Adam, they say, left the torrid zone® near India 
and entered the region of Babylon, bringing with him 
wonderful things, such as a golden tree, that was growing, 
and had leaves and branches; a stone tree of the same kind, 
and a fresh leaf of a tree proof against fire. He related that 
there was a tree which could shelter ten thousand men, 
although it had only the height of a man; two leaves he 
brought with him, each of which was sufficient to cover two 
men. Of these stories the Sabeans have a wonderful abun¬ 
dance. I am surprised that persons who think that the 
Universe is eternal,® can yet believe in these things which 

1 /.e., the human race is like-wise without a beginning. 

2 Comp. Quatrembre, Memoirs sur les Nabateans, p, 228, Chwolson, 
TJeber die TJeberreste, &c,, p. 166. Comp. Cuzri, I. 61. 

® This is related in the Nabatean Agriculture of Anuha, who is identical 
with Noah. Comp. Quatrem^e, &c., p. 259. 

* Seth corresponds to Ishitha son of Adami, in the Nabatean Agricul¬ 
ture. 

® Ibn Tibbon : Tasham; which is, according to Munk, a mistake for ha~ 
aJiam; Charizi: the land of glory (Palestine). In the original there are in 
the difhrent MSS. two different readings, aUsham (Syria), and oL-sham, lit, 

the sun; the zone of the sun, or the torrid zone. 

® That is to say, they reject the Creation of the Uni-^erse, probably because 
they cannot reconcile it with common sense, and accept the theory of the 
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nature cannot produce, as is known to every student of 
Natural Science. They only mention Adam, and relate the 
above stories about him, in order to support their theory 
of the Eternity of the Universe; from this theory they then 
derive the doctrine that the stars and the spheres are deities. 
When [Abraham] the " Pillar of the World appeared, he 
became convinced that there is a spiritual Divine Being, 
which is not a body, nor a force residing in a body, but is 
the author of the spheres and the stars; and he saw the 
absurdity of the tales in which he had been brought up. He 
therefore began to attack the belief of the Sabeans, to expose 
the falsehood of their opinions, and to proclaim publicly in 
opposition to them, “ the name of the Lord, the God of the 
Universe’*^ (Gen. xxi. 33), which proclamation included at 
the same time the Existence of God, and the Creation of the 
Universe by God. 

In accordance with the Sabean theories® images were 
erected to the stars, golden images to the sun, images of silver 
to the moon, and they attributed the metals and the climates 
to the influence of the planets, saying that a certain planet is 
the god of a certain zone.® They built temples, placed in 
them images, and assumed that the stars sent forth their 
influence upon these images, which are thereby enabled (to 
speak) ^ to understand, to comprehend, to inspire human 
beings, and to tell them what is useful to them. They apply 
the same to trees which fall to the lot of these stars. When, 
namely, a certain tree, which is peculiar to a certain star, is 
dedicated to the name of this star, and certain things are done 
to the tree and in connection with it, the spiritual force of that 

pliilosophers; and yet they admit things least in haimony with common 
sense. 

1 A. V. Everlasting God. Comp. Part II., chap, xxx., p. 167. 

® Comp. Chwolson, /. c. IL, 390, 396. 

® They assumed seven planets, seven climates, and seven metals, so that 
each climate and each metal corresponded to one of the planets. Comp. 
ReahitJi Ohochmah (ascribed to Ibn Ezra), chap. iv.. 

^ This verb seems to be superfluous, as the author mentions afterwards, 

“ and to tell them,*’ &c. It is omitted in the Version of Ibn Tibbon. 
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starwMcli influences that tree, inspires men, and speaks to them 
when they are asleep. All this is written in their works, to 
which I call your attention. It applies to the " prophets 
of Baal,” and the "prophets of Asherah,” mentioned in Scrip* 
ture,^ in whose hearts the Sabean theories had taken root, 
who forsook God, and called, " Baal, hear us ” (1 Kings xviii. 
26); because these theories were then general, ignorance had 
spread, and the madness with which people adhered to this 
kind of imaginations had increased in the world. When 
such opinions were adopted among the Israelites, they had 
observers of clouds, enchanters, witches, charmers, consulters 
with familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers. 

We have shown in our large work, Mishneh^torah (hil- 
choth Alhodah-zarah, i 3), that Abraham was the first that 
opposed these theories by arguments, and by soft and per¬ 
suasive speech. He induced these people, by showing kind¬ 
ness to them, to serve God.® Afterwards came the chief of the 
prophets, and completed the work by the commandment to 
slay those unbelievers, to blot out their name, and to uproot 
them from the land of the living. Oomp. ‘'Ye shall destroy 
their altars,” (Exod. xxxiv. 13). He forbade us to follow 
their ways; he said," Ye shall not walk in the manners of the 
nation ” (Lev. xx. 23). You know from the repeated declara¬ 
tions in the Law that the principal purpose of the whole Law 
was the removal and utter destruction of idolatry, and all that 
is connected therewith, even its name, and everything that 
might lead to any such practices, e,g., acting as a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or as a wizard, passing children through 
the fire, divining, observing the clouds, enchanting, charming, 
or inquiring of the dead. The law prohibits us to imitate the 
heathen in any of these deeds, and a fortiori to adopt them 
entirely. It is distinctly said in the Law that everything 

^ Lit., ** witli ua.” Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 19. 

2 Oomp. Dent xviii 10, 11. 

* Comp. BabyL Talmud Sota, 10. 

* Tlie passage is not accurately quoted both in the original and in the 
Hebrew Yersious. 
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which, idolaters consider as service to their gods, and a means 
of approaching them, is rejected and despised by God; comp. 
“ for every abomination to the Lord, which He hateth, have 
they done unto their gods” (Dent. xii. 31). In the books 
which I shall name to you later on, it is stated that on 
certain occasions they offered to the sun, their greatest god, 
seven beetles, and seven mice, and seven bats. This alone 
suffices to show how disgusting their practice must be to 
human nature. Thus aU precepts cautioning against idolatry, 
or against that which is connected therewith, leads to it, or is 
related to it, are evidently useful. They all tend to save 
us from the evil doctrines that deprive us of everything use¬ 
ful for the acquisition of the twofold perfection of man, by 
leading to those absurd practices in which our fathers and 
ancestors have been brought up. Comp. “ And Joshua said 
unto all the people. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Tour 
fathers dwelt on the other side of the river in old time, even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Hahor, and 
they served other gods” (JosL xxiv. 2). It is in reference to 
these [idolatrous ideas] that the true prophets exclaim, ‘'They 
walked after [vain] things, which do not profit.” ^ How great 
is the usefulness of every precept that delivers us from this 
great error, and leads us back to the true faith: that God, the 
Creator of aU things, rules the Universe; that He must be 
served, loved, and feared, and not those imaginary deities. 
According to this faith we approach the true God, and obtain 
His favour without having recourse to burdensome means; for 
nothing else is required but to love and fear Him; this is the 
aim in serving God, as will be shown. Comp. " And now, 
Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to 
fear the Lord?” &c. (Dent. x. 12). I shall complete this 
subject later on; now let us return to the theme [of this 
chapter]. 

I say that my knowledge of the belief, practice, and worship 

^ These words are not meant as an accurate quotation. Therefore it is 
introduced by, “the true prophets exclaim,” in the plural, i,e,, Samuel and 
Jeremiah. 
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of the Sabeans has given me an insight into many of the 
divine precepts, and has led me to know their reason. You 
will confirm it when I shall give the reason of commandments 
which are seemingly purposeless. I will mention to you the 
works from which you may learn all that I know of the 
religion and the opinions of the Sabeans ; you will thereby 
obtain a true knowledge of my theory as regards the purpose 
of the divine precepts. 

The great book on this subject is the book “On the Naba¬ 
tean Agriculture,” translated by Ibn Wahshiya, In a suc¬ 
ceeding chapter I shall explain why the Sabeans had their 
religious doctrines written in a work on agriculture. The 
book is full of the absurdities of idolatrous people, and 
with those things to which the minds of the multitude easily 
turn and adhere [perseveringly]; it speaks of talismans, the 
means of directing the influence [of the stars], witchcraft, 
spirits, and demons that dwell in the wilderness. There 
occur also in this book great absurdities, which are ridiculous 
in the eyes of intelligent people. They were intended as a 
criticism and an attack on the evident miracles by which all 
people learnt that there exists a God who is judge over all 
people. Comp. “ That thou mayest know how that the earth 
is the Lord’s” (Exod. ix. 29), “That I am the Lord in the 
midst of the earth ” (ibid, viii 18). 

The book describes things as having been mentioned by 
Adam in his book; a tree which is found in India, and has 
the peculiarity that any branch taken from it and thrown to 
the ground creeps along and moves like serpents; it also 
mentions a tree which in its root resembles a human being, 
utters a loud sound, and speaks a word or words; a plant is 
mentioned which has this peculiarity, that a leaf of it put on 
the neck of a person conceals that person from the sight of 
men, and enables him to enter or leave a place without being 
seen, and if any part of it is burnt in open air a noise and 
terrible sounds are heard whilst the smoke ascends. Numerous 
fables of this kind are introduced in the description of the 
wonders of plants and the properties of agriculture. This 
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leads the author to argue against the [true] miracles, and to 
say that they were the result of artifice. 

Among other fables we read there that the plant althea,^ 
one of the Asheroth ^ which they made, as I told you, stood 
in Niniveh twelve thousand years. This tree had once a 
quarrel with the mandragora,^ which wanted to take the place 
of the former. The person who had been inspired by this 
tree ceased to receive inspiration; when after some time the 
prophetical power had returned to him, he was told by the 
altheathat the latter had been engaged in a dispute with the 
mandragora. He was then commanded to write to the 
magicians that they should decide whether the althea or the 
mandragora was better and more effective in witchcraft. It 
is a long story, and you may learn from it, when you read it^ 
the opinions and the wisdom of the men of that time. Such 
were in those days of darkness the wise men of Babel, to 
whom reference is made in Scripture,^ and such were the 
beliefs in which they were trained. And were it not that 
the theory of the Existence of God is at present generally 
accepted, our days would now have been darker than those 
days, though in other respects.® I return now to my subject. 

In that book the following story is also related: One of 
the idolatrous prophets, named Tammuz,® called upon the 
king to worship the seven planets and the twelve constella¬ 
tions of the Zodiac; whereupon the king killed him in a 
dreadful manner. The night of his death the images from 
all parts of the land came together in the temple of Babylon 

^ Ibn Tibbon, a-rmlri, i.c., malva; cTidlmUh in Mishnah Kelim, i. 8 is 
explained by some to be identical with rndlm. 

2 /.c., a plant or grove devoted to idolatrous service. 

3 In the original and the Hebrew Versions, yabhrnaJit the targum for the 
Hebrew dudairn, “ mandrakes ” (G^en. xxx 14). Ibn Tibbon adds the explana¬ 
tion, mandragora.” 

* Dan. ii 12, 14 et passim, 

3 Comp. Letter of Maimonides to the Jewish Congregation of Marseilles, Ic, 

3 Comp. Ezek. viii. 14. It is generally assumed that the worship of Tammuz 
corresponded to the Adonis worship of the Greeks. See Chwolson, Mdmoire, 
le,t p. 129 sgq. 
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wMch was devoted to the image of the Sun, the great golden 
image. This image, which was suspended between heaven 
and earth, came down into the midst of the temple, and 
surrounded by all other images commenced to mourn for 
Tammuz, and to relate what had befallen him. All other 
images cried and mourned the whole night; at dawn they 
flew away and returned to their temples in every corner of 
the earth. Hence the regular custom arose for the women 
to weep, lament, mourn, and cry for Tammuz on the first day 
of the month of Tammuz. 

Consider what opinions people had in these days. The 
legend of Tammuz is very old among the Sabeans. This 
book will disclose to you most of the perverse ideas and 
practices of the Sabeans, including their feasts. But you 
must be careful and must not be misled to think that we 
have real incidents in the life of Adam, or of any other 
person, or any real fact in the stories which they relate about 
Adam, the serpent, the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and the allusion to the garment of Adam which he had 
not been accustomed to wear.^ A little consideration will 
lay open the falsehood of all these accounts; it will show 
that they have been invented in imitation of the Pentateuch 
when it became known among the nations. The account of 
the Creation was heard, and it was taken entirely in its 
literal sense. They have done this in order that the ignorant 
may hear it, and be persuaded to assume the Eternity of the 
Universe, and to believe that the Scriptural account con¬ 
tained facts which happened in the manner as has been 
assumed by the Sabeans. 

It is by no means necessary to point this out to men like 
you.® You have acquired sufBcient knowledge to keep your 
mind free from the absurdities of the Kasdim, Chaldeans,® 

^ The portion in the I^ahatean Agricaltare that contains the&e stories is 
missing. See Ohwolson, ITeber die Ueberreste, &c., p. 34. 

s Comp. Part I., Introd., p. 13. 

® It is strange that Maimonides mentions here the Kasdim and the 
Chaldeans as two different nations. He means perhaps to express thereby 
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and Sabeans, who are bare of every true science. But I wish 
to exhort you that you should caution others, for ordinary 
people are very much inclined to believe these fables. 

To the same class of books we count the book Istimachis,^ 
attributed to Aristotle, who can by no means have been its 
author; also the books on Talismans, such as the book of 
Tomtom;^ the book al-Sarb;® the book On the degrees of 
the sphere and the constellations..rising with each degree;^ 
a book on Talismans attributed to Aristotle, a book ascribed 
to Hermes,® a book of the Sabean Ischak in defence of 
the Sabean religion, and his large work on Sabean customs, 
details of their religion, ceremonies, festivals, offerings, prayers 
and other things relating to their faith. 

All these books which I have mentioned are works on 
idolatry translated into Arabic; there is no doubt that they 
form a very small portion in comparison to that which has 
not been translated, and that which is no longer extant, but 
has been lost in the course of time. But those works which 

that the Kasdim, the Chaldeans and the Saheahs, are only difforont names 
successively given to the same people. In the time of the Biblo they were 
called Kas^m 5 in the age of the Talmud they were the Chaldeans, and later 
they received tlie name of the Sabeans. This explains the order of these 
names in Ibn Tibbon’s Version. The original edit has: Sabeans, Casdim 
and Chaldeans. 

1 According to Steinschneider (Pseudepigr. Liter, p. 37) the name is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek stoochoiomatikos, “ asti-ologer.” The work is contained 
in the Bodleian Lib. (Uri ms. ar. No. 615), and, according to the title, it has 
been written by Aristotle for Alexander when he started for Persia. 

■ 2 An Indian author, of whom several works on Magic are quoted which 
have been translated into Arabic. See Chwolson, Die Ssabier I., p. 712. 

® See Chwolson, 1. c, Charizi, who read aZ-aimtg*, translates: Book of lamps 
(s^er Jui-Th&roth), Adopting this reading, Chwolson ^is of opinion that the 
bodk corresponds to Kitab d-Sirag’, a book on Magic written by Yahya al- 
Barmeki. 

4 According to Chwolson, an astrological work ascribed to the Babylonian 
Tenkelusha or Teukros. Comp. Gutschmidt, Z.c., p. 82 seq, and 104 scq» 

® Numerous astrological and magical books are ascribed to Hermes in the 
Arabian Literature. Hermes, corresponding to Enoch in the Apocryphal 
books, is also called Idris. Maimonides, in his letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
warns him not to waste his time by reading the books of Hermes. (MiscoUany 
of Hebrew Literature, L p, 227.) 
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are at present extant, include most of the opinions of the 
Sabeans and their practices, which are to some degree still 
in vogue in the world. 

They describe how temples are built and images of metal 
’and stone placed in them, altars erected and sacrifices and 
various kinds of food are offered thereon, festivals celebrated, 
meetings held in the temples for prayer and other kinds of 
service; how they select certain very distinguished places 
and call them temples of Intellectual Images (or Forms ); ^ 
how they make images “ on the high mountains ” (Deut. xii. 
2), rear asherotJi, erect pillars, and do many other things which 
you can learn from the books mentioned by us. The know¬ 
ledge of these theories and practices is of great importance 
in explaining the reasons of the precepts.® For it is the 
principal object of the Law and the axis round which it 
turns, to blot out these opinions from man’s heart and make 
the existence of idolatry impossible. As regards the former 
Scripture says: Lest your heart be persuaded,” &c. (Deut. 
xi. 16), whose heart turneth away to-day,” &c. (ibid. xxix. 17). 
The actual abolition of idolatry is expressed in the following 
ptissage: “Ye shall destroy their altars, and burn their 
groves in fire” (Deut vii. 6), “and ye shall destroy their 
name,” &c. (xii. 3).^ These two things are frequently re¬ 
peated; they form the principal and first object of the whole 
Law, as our Sagos distinctly told us in their traditional 
explanation of the words ‘^all that God commanded you by 
the hand of Moses ” (Hum. xv. 23); for they say, “ Hence we 
learn that those who follow idolatry deny as it were their 
adhesion to the whole Law, and those who reject idolatiy 
follow as it were the whole Law.” Note it. 

^ Tlio Sal)oans of Ilorraii woro to somo oxtont also followers of tlio Neo- 
Platonic Pliilosopliy; tho several iutolloctual forms wLicli fonnoil objects of 
worsliix) among these Habcaus are desoribed iu Sharastaui, l,c. II. p. 70. 

- Ac. Many of the divine commandments respecting tlio worsliip of God 
would not be found iu tlio Law, woro it not for the existence of idolaters, 
wlioso false i>riueiples must bo counteracted, 
liabyl. Taliu. Horayoth, 8 a, JCiddushin, 4 a. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

On ^ examining these old and foolish doctrines we find that • 
it was most generally believed by the people that by the 
worship of stars the earth will become inhabited, and the 
ground fertilised. The wise, pious, and sin-fearing men 
among them reproved the people and taught them that agri¬ 
culture, on which the preservation of mankind depended, 
would become perfect and satisfy man’s wishes, when he 
worshipped the sun and the stars. 

If man provoked these beings by his rebelliousness, the 
towns would become empty and waste. In the above-named 
books it is stated that Mars^ was angry with [lands, that 
form now] deserts and wastes, and in consequence of that 
anger they were deprived of water and trees, and have become 
the habitation of demons. Tillers of the ground and husband¬ 
men are praised in those books, because they are engaged 
with the cultivation of the land in accordance with the will 
and desire of the stars. The idolaters also held cattle in 
esteem on account of their use in agriculture, and went even 
so far as to say, that it is not allowed to slay them, because 
they combine in themselves strength and willingness to do 
the work of man in tilling the ground. The oxen, notwith¬ 
standing their great strength, do this, and submit to man, 
because it is the will of God that they should be employed 
in agriculture. When these views became generally known, 
idolatry was connected with agriculture, because the latter 
is indispensable for the maintenance of man, and of most 

1 The ohjecjt of this chapter seems to be the justification of the material 
rewards and punishments mentioned in the Law, being intended to oppose 
the belief in the material rewards and punishments as the consequence of 
adherence or abandonment of idolatry. 

® According to the Arabic: Jupiter. Destruction and deyostation was 
generally ascribed to Mars; peace and happiness to Jupiter. Comp. Gabirol, 
Ketker-malchutli: ^^Moadwi (Mara) causes wars, slaughter, destruction , . , 
drought, &C. Tsedds (Jupiter) brings pleasure, love... increase of fruit,** &c. 
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animals. The idolatrous priests then preached to the people 
who met in the temples, and taught them that by cer¬ 
tain religious acts, rain would come down, the trees of 
the field would yield their fruit, and the land would be 
fertile and inhabited. See what is said in “ Nabatean Agri¬ 
culture ** in the chapter on vineyards. The following words 
of the Sabeans are quoted there: ‘'All ancient wise men 
advised, and prophets likewise commanded and enjoined to 
play before the images on certain instruments during the 
festivals. They also said—and what they said is true—that 
the deities are pleased with it, and reward those who do it. 
They promise, indeed, very great reward for these things; 
e.g,t length of life, protection from illness, exemption from 
great bodily deformities, plenty of the produce of the earth, 
and of the fruit of the trees.” These are the words of the 
Sabeans. When these ideas spread, and were considered as 
true, God, in His great mercy for us, intended to remove this 
error from our minds, and to protect our bodies from trouble; 
and therefore desired us to discontinue the practice of these 
useless actions. He gave us His Law through Moses, our 
teacher, who told us in the name of God, that the worship of 
stars and other corporeal beings would effect that rain would 
cease, the land be waste, and would not produce anything, 
and the fruit of the trees would wither; calamities wotdd 
befall the people, their bodies would be deformed, and life 
would be shortened. These are the contents of " the words 
of the covenant which God made ” (Dent, xxviii. 6-9). It 
is frequently expressed in all parts of Scripture, that the 
worship of the stars would be followed by absence of rain, 
devastation of the land, bad times, diseases, and shortness of 
life. But abandonment of that worship, and the return to 
the service of God, would be the cause of the presence of rain, 
fertility of the ground, good times, health and length of life. 
Thus Scripture teaches, in order that man should abandon 
idolatry, the reverse of that which idolatrous priests preached to 
the people, for, as has been shown by us, the principal object of 
the Law is to remove this doctrine, and to destroy its traces. 
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CHAPTEE XXXL 

There ^ are persons who find it difficult to give a reason for 
any of the commandments, and consider it right to assume 
that the commandments and prohibitions have no rational 
basis whatever. They are led to adopt this theory by a 
certain disease in their soul, the existence of which they 
perceive, but which they are unable to discuss or to describe. 
Eor they imagine that these precepts, if they were useful in 
any respect, and were commanded because of their usefulness, 
would seem to originate in the thought and reason of some 
intelligent being. But as things which are not objects of 
reason and serve no purpose, they would undoubtedly be 
attributed to God, because no thought of man could have 
produced them. According to the theory of those weak- 
minded persons, man is more perfect than his Creator. Eor 
what man says or does has a certain object, whilst the 
actions of God are different; He commands us to do what is 
of no use to us, and forbids us to do what is harmless. Ear 
be this! On the contrary, the sole object of the Law is to 
benefit us. Thus we explained the Scriptural passage, “ for 
our good always, that He might preserve us alive, as it is this 
day” (Deut. vi. 24). Again, “which shall hear all those 
statutes (chvJckimy and say, surely this great nation is a wise 
and understanding people ” (ibid. iv. 6). He thus says that 
even every one of these chukJdm, “statutes,” convinces all 
nations of the wisdom and understanding it includes. But 
if no reason could be found for these statutes, if they produced 
no advantage and removed no evil, why then should he who 
believes in them and follows them be wise, reasonable, and 
so excellent as to raise the admiration of all nations ? But 
the truth is undoubtedly as we have said, that every one of 

^ In this chapter Maimonkles points out that the fact of man being able to 
discover the reason and objects of the commandments does not imply that 
the latter are altogether the product of human intellect. 

* Comp, chap, xxvi. 
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the six hundred and thirteen precepts serves to inculcate 
some truth, to remove some erroneous opinion, to establish 
proper relations in society, to diminish evil, to train in good 
manners, or to warn against bad habits. All this depends 
on three things; opinions, morals, and social conduct We 
do not count words, because precepts, whether positive or 
negative, if they relate to speech,^ belong to those precepts 
which regulate our social conduct, or to those which spread 
truth, or to those which teach morals. Thus these three 
principles sufl&ce for assigning a reason for every one of the 
Divine commandments. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

considering the Divine acts, or the processes of Nature, 
we get an insight into the prudence and wisdom of God 
as displayed in the creation of animals, with the gradual 
development of the movements of their limbs and the relative 
positions of the latter, and we perceive also His wisdom and 
plan in the successive and gradual development of the whole 
condition of each individuaL The gradual development of 
the animals* movements and the relative position of the limbs 
may be illustrated by the brain. The front part is very 
soft, the back part is a little hard, the spinal marrow is stiU 
harder, and the farther it extends the harder it becomes. 
The nerves are the organs of sensation and motion. Some 
nerves are only required for sensation, or for slight move¬ 
ments, as, the movement of the eyelids or of the jaws; 

1 Comp. Num. vi 28-27; Dent, xxvi. 6-10, 18-16, xxvii 14-26; Exoil. 
XX. 17, &C, 

a The commandmoixts are adapted to human nature, and therefore they 
contain many elements which must be considered as concessions to human 
wealcnoss. Man’s physical development is a gradual process; in the same 
manner he cannot suddenly abandon a certain practice and adopt the very 
opposite; a gradual transition is necessary; Maimonides thus justifies the 
precepts concerning the Tabernacle and the Sacrifices. 
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these nerves originate in the brain. The nerves which ar© 
required for the movements of the limbs come from the 
spinal marrow. But nerves, even those that come directly 
from the spinal cord, are too soft to set the joints in motion; 
therefore God made the following arrangement: the nerves 
branch out into fibres which are covered with flesh, and 
become muscles; the nerves that come forth at the extremities 
of the muscles ^ and have already commenced to harden, and 
to combine with hard pieces of ligaments, are the sinews 
which are joined and attached to the limbs. By this gradual 
development the nerves are enabled to set the limbs in 
motion, I quote this one instance because it is the most 
evident of the wonders described in the book On the use of 
the limbs;2 but the use of the limbs is clearly perceived 
by all who examine them with a sharp eye. In a similar 
manner did God provide for each individual animal of the 
class of mammalia. When such an animal is born it is 
extremely tender, and cannot be fed with dry food. There¬ 
fore breasts were provided which yield milk, and the young 
can be fed with moist food which corresponds to the condition 
of the limbs of the animal, until the latter have gradually 
become dry and hard. 

Many precepts in our Law are the result of a similar course 
adopted by the same Supreme Being. It is, namely, impos¬ 
sible to go suddenly from one extreme to the other; it is 
therefore according to the nature of man impossible for him 
suddenly to discontinue everything to which he has been 
accustomed. Now God sent Moses to make [the Israelites] 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex. xix. 6) by means 
of the knowledge of God. Comp. " Unto thee it was showed 
that thou mightest know that the Lord is God*’ (Deut.iv. 
35); ^‘Know therefore this day, and consider it in thine 
heart, that the Lord is God” (ib. v. 39). The Israelites 
were commanded to devote themselves to His service; comp. 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, the muscles that come forth flom tlie 
exti'emities of the nerves. 

* Comp. Galen; De usu partium, &:c. 
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“ and to serve Him with all your heart ”( ibid. xi. 13); “ and 
you shall serve the Lord your God ” (Ex. xxiii. 25); “ and ye 
shall serve Him’' (Deut. xiii 5). But the custom which was 
in those days general among all men, and the general mode 
of worship in which the Israelites were brought up, consisted 
in sacrificing animals in those temples which contained cer¬ 
tain images, to bow down to those images, and to burn 
incense before them; religious and ascetic persons were in 
those days the persons that were devoted to the service in the 
temples erected to the stars,^ as has been explained by us. 
It was in accordance with the wisdom and plan of God, as 
displayed in the whole Creation, that He did not command 
us to give up and to discontinue all these manners of service 
for to obey such a commandment it would have been con¬ 
trary to the nature of man, who generally cleaves to that to 
which he is used; it would in those days have made the 
same impression as a prophet would make at present if he 
called us to the service of God and told us in His name, that 
we should not pray to Him, not fast, not seek His help in 
time of trouble; that we should serve Him in thought, and 
not by any action. Eor this reason ^ God allowed these kinds 
of service to continue; He transferred to His service that 
which had formerly served as a worship of created beings, and 
of things imaginary and unreal, and commanded us to serve 
Him in the same manner; viz., to build unto Him a temple, 
comp. “And they shall make unto Me a sanctuary” (Ex. 
XXV. 8); to have the altar erected to His name; comp. 
‘‘An altar of stone thou shalt make unto Me” (ibid. xx. 21); 
to offer the sacrifices to Him; comp. “If any man of you 
bring an offering unto the Lord” (Lev. i. 2), to bow down to 
Him and to burn incense before Him. He has forbidden to 
do any of these things to any other being; comp. “ He who 

1 According to Ibn Tibbon: ‘‘To the sun, the moon, and the stars.” 

® Kachmonides criticised this view very severely, and pointed to the sacrifice 
of Abel which pleased the Almighty, although there were no idolaters in those 
days. Maimonides’ argument is, however, supported by a passage in Midrash 
Vayikra Babba, chap, zxii., where a siTmlar reason is given for the command¬ 
ments concerning sacrifices. 
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sacrificeth unto any God, save the Lord only, he shall be 
utterly destroyed ” (Ex. xxii 19); “ For thou shalt bow down 
to no other God” (ib.xxxiv. 14). He selected priests for the 
service in the temple; comp, “And they shall minister unto 
Me in the priest’s office ” (ibid, xxviii. 41). He made it obli¬ 
gatory that certain gifts, called the gifts of the Levites and 
the priests, should be assigned to them for their maintenance 
while they are engaged in the service of the temple and its 
sacrifices. By this Divine plan it was effected that the traces 
of idolatry were blotted out, and the truly great principle of 
our faith,^ the existence and Unity of God, was firmly estab¬ 
lished; this result was thus obtained without deterring or 
confusing the minds of the people by the abolition of the 
service to which they were accustomed and which alone was 
familiar to them. I know that you will at first thought reject 
this idea and find it strange; you will put the following ques¬ 
tion to me in your heart: How can we suppose that Divine 
commandments, prohibitions,^ and important acts, which are 
fully explained, and for which certain seasons are fixed, 
should not have been commanded for their own sake, but 
only for the sake of some other thing; as if they were only 
the means which He employed for His primary object ? What 
prevented Him from making His primary object a direct 
commandment to us, and to give us the capacity of obeying 
it ? Those precepts which in your opinion are only the 
means and not the object would then have been unnecessary. 
Hear my ® answer, which will cure your heart of this disease 
and will show you the truth of that which I have pointed out 
to you. There occurs in the Law a passage which contains 
exactly the same idea; it is the following: God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people 

^ In the editions of Ibn Tibbon’s version U-emunaihcfm must be road 
instead of leumTmthem, 

2 In the editions of Ibn Tibbon’s version, the word azTiaroth has been 
omitted. 

8 In the Arabic “the answer,” the answer which I will give to that. 
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repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt; but 
God led the people about, through the way of the wilderness 
of the Eed Sea,” &c. (Ex. xiii. 17, 17). Here God led the 
people about, away from the direct road which He origin¬ 
ally intended, because He feared they might meet on that 
way with hardships too great for their ordinary strength; 
He took them by another road in order to obtain thereby 
His original object. In the same manner God refrained 
from prescribing what the people by their natural dis¬ 
position would be incapable of obeying, and gave the 
above-mentioned commandments as a means of securing His 
chief object, viz., to spread a knowledge of Him [among the 
people], and to cause them to reject idolatry. It is con¬ 
trary to man’s nature that he should suddenly abandon all 
the different kinds of Divine service and the different customs 
in which he has been brought up, and which have been so 
general, that they were considered as a matter of course; it 
would be just as if a person trained to work as a slave with 
mortar and bricks, or similar things, should interrupt his 
work, clean his hands, and at once fight with real giants. It 
was the result of God’s wisdom that the Israelites were led 
about in the wilderness till they acquired courage. For it is a 
well-known fact that travelling in the wilderness, and priva¬ 
tion of bodily enjoyments, such as bathing, produce courage, 
whilst the reverse is the source of faint-heartedness; besides, 
another generation rose during the wanderings that had not 
been accustomed to degradation and slavery. All the travel¬ 
ling in the wilderness was regulated by Divine commands 
through Moses; comp. “ At the commandment of the Lord 
they rested in the tents, and at the commandment of the 
Lord they journeyed; they kept the charge of the Lord and 
the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses ” (ix. 
23). In the same way the portion of the Law under discus¬ 
sion is the result of divine wisdom, according to which people 
are allowed to continue the kind of worship to which they 
have been accustomed, in order that they might acquire the 
true faith, which is the chief object [of God’s commandments]. 
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You ask, Wkat could have prevented God from commanding 
us directly, that which is the chief object, and from giving us 
the capacity of obeying it ? This would lead to a second 
question, What prevented God from leading the Israelites 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, and endowing 
them with strength for fighting ? The leading about by a 
pillar of cloud by day and a piUar of fire by night would then 
not have been necessary. A third question would then be 
asked in reference to the good promised as reward for the 
keeping of the commandments, and the evil foretold as a 
punishment for sins. It is the following question: As it is 
the chief object and purpose of God that we should believe 
in the Law, and act according to that which is written 
therein, why has He not given us the capacity of continually 
believing in it, and following its guidance, instead of holding 
out to us^ reward for obedience, and punishment for dis¬ 
obedience, or of actually giving all the predicted reward and 
punishment ? Por [the promises and the threats] are but the 
means of leading to this chief object. What prevented Him 
from giving us, as part of our nature, the will to do that 
which He desires us to do, and to abandon the kind of wor¬ 
ship which He rejects ? There is one general answer to these 
three questions, and to all questions of the same character; 
it is this: Although in every one of the signs [related in 
Scripture] the natural property of some individual being is 
changed, the nature of man is never changed ^ by God by way 
of miracle. It is in accordance with this important principle 
that God said, 0 that there were such an heart in them, 
that they would fear me,” &c. (Deut. v. 26). It is also for 
this reason that He distinctly stated the commandments and 
the prohibitions, the reward and the punishment. This 
principle as regards miracles has been frequently,explained 

^ Lit., ** instead of employing as means (for this aim the deciaration) of re¬ 
ward,** &c. 

^ Even in an individual human being is the law of iN'ature never suspended. 
The Israelites are considered in this respect as an individual being in relation 
to mankind. The Almighty, therefore, expresses in the instance quoted a 
desire that the Israelites should be always willing to fear Him, but does not 
force them to do so. 
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by us in our -works; ^ I do not say this because I believe that 
it is difficult for God to change the nature of every individual 
person; on the contrary, it is possible, and it is in His po-wer, 
according to the principles taught in Scripture; but it has 
never been His -will to do it, and it never be. If it -were 
part of His -will to change [at His desire] the nature of any 
person, the mission of prophets and the giving of the Law 
would have been altogether superfluous. 

I now return to my thema As the sacrificial service is 
not the primary object [of the commandments about sacrifice], 
whilst supplications, prayers, and similar kinds of worship 
are nearer to the primary object, and indispensable for 
obtaining it, a great difference was made in the Law between 
these two kinds of service. The one kind, which consists 
in offering sacrifices, although the sacrifices are offered to 
the name of God, has not been noade obligatory for us to 
the same extent as it had been before. We were not com¬ 
manded to sacrifice in every place, and in every time, or to 
build a temple in every place, or to permit any one who 
desires to become priest and to sacrifice. On the contrary, 
aU this is prohibited unto us. Only one temple has been 
appointed, "in the place which the Lord shall choose” 
(Deut. xii. 26); in no other plaqe it is allowed to sacrifice; 
comp. “Take heed to thyself, that thou offer not thy 
burnt-offerings in every place that thou seest” (ibid. v. 13); 
and only the members of a particular family were allowed 
to officiate as priests. All these restrictions served to limit 
this kind of worship, and keep it within those bounds -within 
which God did not think it necessary to abolish sacrificial 
service altogether. But prayer and supplication can be 
offered everywhere and by every person.^ The same is the 
case with the commandment of Tsitsith (Hum. xv. 38); 
memsaJi (Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20); tefiUin (Exod. xiii. 9, 16) • 
and similar kinds of di-vine sei-vice. 

1 Comp. Maimonidos’ “,Com. on tho Mishnah, Introd. to Aboth” (Eight 
Chapters), Tiii. 

“ Lit., “And by ovoiy one who has prepared himself.” 
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Because of this principle which I explained to you, the 
Prophets in their hooks are frequently found to rebuke their 
fellow-men for being over-zealous and exerting themselves 
too much in bringing sacrifices; the prophets thus distinctly 
declared that the object of the sacrifices is not very essential, 
and that God does not require them. Samuel therefore 
said, '"Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ” (1 Sam, xv. 
22) ? Isaiah exclaimed, " To what purpose is the multitude 
of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord” (Isa. i. 11); 
Jeremiah declared: Por I spake not unto your fathers, nor 
commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices. But 
this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, and 
I will be your God, and ye shall be my people ” (Jer. vii. 
22, 23). This passage has been found dhaSicult in the opinion 
of aU those whose words I read or heard; they ask. How 
can Jeremiah say that God did not command us about 
burnt-offering and sacrifice, seeing so many precepts refer 
to sacrifice ? The sense of the passage agrees with what I 
explained to you. Jeremiah says [in the name of God] 
the primary object of the precepts is this. Know me, and 
serve no other being; ‘"I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people ” (Lev. xxvi. 12), But the commandment that sac¬ 
rifices shall be brought and that the temple shall be visited 
has for its object the success of that principle among you ; 
and for its sake I have transferred these modes of worship 
to my name; idolatry shall thereby be utterly destroyed, 
and Jewish faith firmly established. You, however, have 
ignored this object, and taken hold of that which is only 
the means of obtaining it; you have doubted my existence, 
"ye have denied the Lord, and said He is not”^ (Jer. v, 
12); ye served idols; " burnt incense unto Baal, and walked 
after other gods whom ye know not. And come and stand 
before me in this house” (ibid. vii. 9-10); i.«., you do not 
go beyond attending the temple of the Lord, and offering 
^ A. y., “ They have belied the Lord, and said, It is not Ho.** 
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sacrifices; but this is not the chief object.—I have another 
way of explaining this passage with exactly the same 
result.^ It is namely distinctly stated in Scripture, and 
handed down by tradition, that the first commandments 
communicated to us did not include any law at all about 
burnt-offering and sacrifice. You must not see any diffi¬ 
culty in the Passover which was commanded in Egypt; 
there was a particular and evident reason for that, as will 
be explained by me (chap, xlvi.) Besides it was revealed 
in the land of Egypt; whilst the laws to which Jeremiah 
alludes in the above passage are those which were revealed 
after the departure from Egypt. For this reason it is dis¬ 
tinctly added, “in the day that I brought them out from 
the land of Egypt.” The first commandment after the 
departure from Egypt was given at Marah, in the following 
words, “ If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and will do that which is right in His sight, 
and will give ear to His commandments” (Exod. xv. 26). 
‘‘ There He made for them a statute and an ordinance, and 
there He proved them” (ibid. ver. 25). According to the 
tone and traditional explanation, Sabbath and civil laws 
were'revealed at Marah “statute” alludes to Sabbath, 
and “ ordinance ” to civil laws, which are the means of 
removing injustice. The chief object of the Law, as has 
been shown by us, is the teaching of truths; to which the 
truth of the creatio ex nihilo belongs. It is known that 
the object of the law of Sabbath is to confirm and to es¬ 
tablish this principle, as we have shown in this treatise 
(Part 11. chap, xxxi.) In addition to the teaching of truths 
the Law aims at the removal of injustice from mankind. 
We have thus proved that the first laws do not refer to 
burnt-ofiering and sacrifice, which are of secondary import¬ 
ance. The same idea which is contained in the above 
passage from Jeremiah is also expressed in the Psalms, 
where the people are rebuked that they ignore the chief 

^ Lit, “whicli equally leads to the idea whicli we have now explained.” 

u Comp. Babyl. Talmud, Shabbath 87 b, Sanhedrin 56 b. 
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object, and make no distinction between chief and sub¬ 
sidiary lessons. The Psalmist says: “ Hear, 0 my people, 
and I will speak; 0 Israel, and I wiU testify against 
thee: I am God, even thy God, I will not reprove thee 
for thy sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings, they have been 
continually before me. I will take no bullock out of thy 
house, nor he-goats out of thy folds ” (Ps. L 29).—^Wherever 
this subject is mentioned, this is its meaning. Consider it 
well, and reflect on it. 


OHAPTEE XXXIII. 

It is also the object of the perfect Law to make man 
reject, despise, and reduce his desires as much as is in his 
power. He should only give way to them when absolutely 
necessary. It is well known that it is intemperance in 
eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse that people mostly^ 
rave and indulge in; and these very things counteract the 
ulterior perfection of man, impede at the same time the 
development of his first perfection,^ and generally disturb 
the social order of the country and the economy of the 
family. Por by following entirely the guidance of lust, in 
the manner of fools, man loses his intellectual energy, in¬ 
jures his body, and perishes before his natural time; sighs 
and cares multiply; there is an increase of envy, hatred, 
and warfare, for the purpose of taking what another pos¬ 
sesses. The cause of all this is the circumstance that the 
ignorant considers physical enjoyment as an object to be 
sought for its own sake. God in His wisdom has therefore 
given us such commandments as would counteract that 
object, and prevent us altogether from directing our atten- 

^ In tlie editions of Ibn Tibbon^s version ve-shalvatliam, “and tbeir 
happiness,” occurs instead of ve-^halhicliam^ “ and their indulging in.” 

^ i.c., the intellectual and the physical perfection. Comp, chap, 
xxvii. 
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tion to it, and has debarred ns from everything that leads 
only to excessive desire and to lust* This is an important 
thing included in the objects of our Law. See how the 
Law commanded to slay a person from whose conduct it 
is evident that he will go too far in seeking the enjoyment 
of eating and drinking. I mean the rebellious and stub¬ 
born ” child i he is described as “ a glutton and a drunkard ” 
(Deut* xxi. 20). The Law commands to stone him and to 
remove him from society lest he grow up in this character, 
and kill many, and injure the condition of good men by his 
great lust.i 

Politeness is another virtue promoted by the Law. Man 
shall listen to the words of his neighbour; he shall not be 
obstinate, but shall yield to the wish of his fellowmen, 
respond to their appeal, act according to their desire, and do 
what they like. Thus the Law commands, "Circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff¬ 
necked” (Deut. X. 16); "Take heed and hearken” (ibid, 
xxvii. 9). "If you be willing and obedient” (Is. i. 19). 
Those who listen [to the words of others] and accept as much 
as is right are represented as saying, " We will hear and do ” 
(Deut. V, 24), or in a figurative style, " Draw me, we will run 
after thee ” (Song i. 4).® 

The Law is also intended to give its followers purity and 
holiness; by teaching them to suppress sensuality, to guard 
against it and to reduce it to a minimum, as will be explained 
by us. For when God commanded [Moses] to sanctify the 
people for the receiving of the Law, and said, " Sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow” (Exod. xix. 10), Moses [in obedience 
to this command] said to the people, "Come not at your 
wives ” (ibid. ver. 15). Here it is clearly stated that sancti¬ 
fication consists in absence of sensuality. But abstinence 

1 Comp. Comm. RasM on Douter. xxl 18. BabyL Talm. Sanhedrin, 
71 b. 

® These Terses appear to refer to obedionco and disobedience to God. 
Maimonides finds in them an e 2 :hortation to listen to the words and wishes 
of our fellowmen. 
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from drinking wine is also called holiness; in reference tc 
the Nazarite it is therefore said, ‘'He shall be holy” (Hum. 
VL 5). According to Siphra the words, “sanctify yourselves 
and be ye holy” (Lev. xx. 7), refer to the sanctification 
effected by performing the divine commands.^ As the 
obedience to such precepts as have been mentioned above is 
called by the Law sanctification and purification, so is defile¬ 
ment applied to the transgression of these precepts and the 
performance of disgraceful acts, as will be shown. Cleanli¬ 
ness in dress and body by washing and removing sweat and 
dirt is included among the various objects of the Law, but 
only if connected with purity of action, and with a heart free 
from low principles and bad habits. It would be extremely 
bad for man to content himself with a purity obtained by 
washing and cleanliness in dress, and to be at the same time 
voluptuous and unrestrained in food and lust. These are 
described by Isaiah as follows: “They that sanctify themselves 
and purify themselves in the gardens, but continue their sinful 
life, when they are in the innermost [of their houses], eating 
swine’s fllesh, and the abomination, and the mouse ” (Is. Ixvi. 
17):^ that is to say, they purify and sanctify themselves 
outwardly as much as is exposed to the sight of the people, 
and when they are alone in their chambers and the inner 
parts of their houses, they continue their rebelliousness and 
disobedience, and indulge in partaking of forbidden food, 
such as [the flesh of] swine, worms, and mice. The prophet 
alludes perhaps in the phrase “ behind one tree in the midst ” 

^ In our editions of Siphra we read as follows: ‘“Ye shall sanctify your¬ 
selves ; ’ these words refer to sanctification by separating from idolatry. Or 
perhaps to sanctification by obedience to the divine precepts ? This is ex¬ 
pressed by the words, ‘Ye shall be holy ’ (Lev. xix. 2). Our passage, there¬ 
fore, refers to sanctification by separating from idolatry.” 

® A. V. “ They that sanctify themselves, and purify themselves in the gar¬ 
dens behind one tree in the midst eating swine’s flesh,” &c. According to 
Maimonides the words acliar acluoQi denote “ after one ” »ci7. way, z.c. (derecli), 
whilst they change their ways pubHcly and purify themselves, they follow 
only one course, the same sinful course as before, when they are unobserved. 
In the second explanation suggested by Maimonides tho word uhsihak 

woman ” is to be supplied after acHiath “one.” 
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to indulgence in forbidden lust Tbe sense of the passage 
is therefore this: “ They appear out’W'ardly clean, but their 
heart is bent upon their desires and bodily enjoyments, and 
this is contrary to the spirit of the Law.*' For the chief 
object of the Law is to [teach man to] diminish his desires, 
and to cleanse his outer appearance after he has purified his 
heart. Those who wash their body and cleanse their gar¬ 
ments whilst they remain dirty by bad actions and principles, 
are described by Solomon as “ a generation that are pure in 
their own eyes, and yet are not washed from their filthiness; 
a generation, oh how lofty are their eyes ! ” &c. (Prov. xxx, 
12-13). Consider well the principles which we mentioned 
in this chapter as the final causes of the Law; for there are 
many precepts, for which you will be unable to give a reason 
unless you possess a knowledge of these principles, as will be 
explained further on. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

It is also important to note that the Law does not take into 
account exceptional circumstances; it is not based on con¬ 
ditions which rarely occur. Whatever the Law teaches, 
whether it be of an intellectual, a moral, or a practical 
character, is founded on that which is the rule and not on 
that which is the exception; it ignores the injury that 
might be caused to a single person through a certain maxim 
or a certain divine precept. For the Law is a divine 
institution, and [in order to understand its operation] we 
must consider how in Nature the various forces produce 
benefits which are general, but in some solitary cases they 
cause also injury. This is clear from what has been said bj 
ourselves as well as by others.^ We must consequently not 

^ Comp. Ibn Ezra (on Isa. xxz. 25), “ It is a kind of consolation to learn 
that when ten die, myriads are kept alive; for although a wall might, througl 
the rain, fall upon a widow, the Lord will not keep back the rain froir 

VOL. in. L 
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be surprised ■wben we find that the object of the Law does 
not fully appear in every individual; there must naturally 
be people who are not perfected by the instruction of the 
Law, just as there are beings which do not receive from the 
specific forms in Nature all that they req[uire. For all this 
comes from one God, is the result of one act; "they are all^ 
given from one shepherd” (Eccles. xii. 11). It is impossible 
to be otherwise; and we have already explained (ch. xv.) 
that that which is impossible always remains impossible and 
never changes. From this consideration it also follows that 
the laws^ cannot like medicine vary according to the different 
conditions of persons and times; whilst the cure of a person 
depends on his particular constitution at the particular time, 
the divine guidance contained in the Law must be certain 
and general, although it may be effective in some cases and 
'ineffective in others. If the Law depended on the varying 
conditions of man, it would be imperfect in its totality, each 
precept being left indefinite.® For this reason it would not 
be right to make the fundamental principles of the Law 
dependent on a certain time or a certain place; on the con¬ 
cerning down and giving life to many,** Similarly we notice in the Law: it 
is, e.y., presented that the evil-doer shall be punished on the evidence of two 
witnesses, although in exceptional cases it may happen that the two witnesses 
are false, and an innocent person is punished, the law remains in force, and 
is beneficial to mankind. (See Shem-tob ad locum.) 

^ /.&, the law of Nature as well as the revealed Law. 

® It is impossible that the two sets of laws coming from the same Creator 
should not act in the same manner. According to Efodi, it is impossible 
that there should not be individuals insufficiently prepared for the influence 
‘of these laws. 

* According to Maimonides the perfection of the laws of Nature consists in 
their constancy and immutability; that these do not act always and eveiy- 
where with the same result, is due to the defective and inconstant nature of 
matter, and not to changes in the laws of Nature. Similarly he assumes 
that the laws in the Pentateuch are perfect, immutable, and invariable, 
although the good they effect may not be the some in all persons, in all 
places, and at all times. The phr^ used here im km nathatia dehharecha 
lesMurim, “if so, you expose your words to different interpretations,** is 
borrowed from the Talmud, where it is used as an argument against vague 
rules. Comp. Shabbath, p. 36, b. 
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trary, the statutes and the judgments must be definite, uncon¬ 
ditional, and general, in accordance with the divine words: 
" As for the congregation, one ordinance shall be for you and 
for the stranger ” (hTum. xv. 15); they are intended, as has 
been stated before, for all persons and for all times. 

After having premised these introductory remarks I will 
now proceed to the exposition of that which I intended to 
explain. 


CHAPTEE XXXV. 

In accordance with this intention I find it convenient to 
divide all precepts into fourteen classes.^ 

^ In Mishnoh-torah the religions code is likewise diyided into fourteen 
sections. In the present work the principmm divisionis is the motive for 
tho precept, whilst in Mishneh-torah it was necessary for practical purposes 
to bring homogeneous precepts together under one section. According to 
Maimonides* theory there are three fundamental objects to be attained by the 
observance of tho ^vine precepts, viz.—(1) They inculcate correct ideas ; (2) 
they improve man’s morals; (8) they promote the social well-being of mankind. 
From this point of view the fourteen sections may be divided as follows;— 
classes I. and II. establish coiTect ideas; III. to YII, promote the social 
well-being of mankind; VIII. to XIY. educate man and lead him to love 
God, and to fear Him. This arrangement is similar to the general division 
of our duties into duties towards God, duties towards our fellow-man, and 
duties towards ourselves. Maimonides mentions this division at the end of 
this chapter, but ho only admits the two first kinds of duties, because he con¬ 
siders man’s duties towards himself as duties towards God. The above division 
is not strictly adhered to, since precepts that imply duties towards our fellow- 
man aim at the same time at training us in virtue and morals, and from this 
point of view are counted by Maimonides among precepts including duties to¬ 
wards ourselves or duties toward God; part of Class III. and Class lY. 

The following table shows the relation of the fourteen classes contained 
in the present work to the fourteen sections of Mishneh-torah;— 

Mishnoh-torali. Guido. 

1. Mddda .Class I. and HI. 

Except: On idolatry . ,11. 

11. Ahabha IX. 

Except: On circumcision . . . . „ XIY. 
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The first class comprises those precepts which form funda¬ 
mental principles, such as we have enumerated in Hilclwtli 
yesode Im-torah, Eepentance and fasts belong also to this 
class, as will be show-n. 

The second class comprises the precepts which are con¬ 
nected with the prohibition of idolatry, and which have been 
described by us in Eilchoth dbliodhalirzarah. The laws con¬ 
cerning garments of linen and wool, concerning the fruit of 
trees in the first three years after they have been planted, and 
concerning divers seeds in a vineyard, are likewise contained in 
this class. The object of these precepts is to establish certain 
true principles and to perpetuate them among the people. 

The third class is formed by commandments which are 
connected with the improvement of the moral condition [of 
mankind]; these are mentioned in Eilchoth deoth It is 
known that by a good moral state those social relations which 
are indispensable for the well-being of mankind, are brought 
to perfection. 

The fourth class includes precepts relating to charity, loans, 
gifts, and the like, e,g,, the rules respecting “valuations,” 
that is, of things the value of which has been devoted to 


Mishnoh-torah. Ouldo. 


III. Zemannim 

Class 

VIIL 

Except; On fasts. 

»> 

I. 

IV. KasJdm . 

if 

XIV. 

V. Eedushah . 

it 

XIIL 

Except: On forbidden sexual intercourse , 

a 

XIV. 

On blood. 

it 

XL 

VI. Eaflaah . 

a 

XIIL 

Except: On oatli ..... 

ft 

1. 

, On valuations and things devoted 

if 

IV. 

VII, Zeralm .. 

a 

IV. 

Except: On hUayim and orlalh . 

ti 

11. and XIV. 

VIIL Ahkodkak . 

fi 

X. and XL 

IX. Korlanoik . .. 

tt 

XL 

X. Taharah . 

ft 

XII. 

XI. Nedkin . 

f) 

V. 

XII. Kinyan 

ft 

VIL • 

Except: On slaves ..... 

ft 

IV. 

XIIL Mi$hpatim ....... 

)t 

VIL 

XIV. Shofetm . 

9) 

VL 
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sacred purposes, " things devoted ” (Lev. xxvii. 28), loans, 
servants, and all the laws enumerated in the section Zeralm, 
except the rules of “ mixtures ” and " the fruit of trees in 
the first three years.” The object of these precepts is clear; 
their benefit concerns all people by turns; for he who is rich 
to-day will once be poor,—either he himself or his descend¬ 
ants ; and he who is now poor, he himself or his son may be 
rich to-morrow. 

The fifth class contains those precepts which relate to the 
prevention of wrong and violence; they are included in our 
book in the section Nezikin, Their beneficial character is 
evident. 

The sixth class is formed of precepts respecting fines, 
e.g., the laws on theft and robbery, on false witnesses,^ and 
most of the laws contained in the section Shofctim belong 
to this class. Their benefit is apparent; for if sinners and 
robbers were not punished, injury would not be prevented 
at aU: and persons scheming evil would not become rarer. 
They are wrong who suppose that it would be an act of 
mercy to abandon the laws of compensation for injuries; 
on the contrary, it would be perfect cruelty and injury to 
the social state of the country. It is an act of mercy that 
God commanded "judges and ofidcers thou shalt appoint to 
thee in all thy gates” (Deut. xvi. 18). 

The seventh class comprises those laws which regulate the 
business transactions of men with each other; e.g., laws 
about loans,2 hire, trust, buying, selling, and the like; the 
rules about inheritance belong to this class. We have de¬ 
scribed these precepts in the sections Kinyan and Mishpatim, 
The object of these precepts is evident, for monetary trans¬ 
actions are necessary for the peoples of all countries, and it 
is impossible to have these transactions without a proper 
standard of equity and without useful regulations. 

^ According to the traditional interpretation of the Law only such false 
witnesses ore referred to in this law (of edim sxmemim) against whom an edibi 
has been proved. 

* Here loans are mentioned in respect to civil law; whilst in the fourth 
class it is mentioned as a means of charity. 
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The eighth class includes those precepts which relate to 
certain^ days, as Sabbaths and holydays; they are enume¬ 
rated in the section Zemannim. The Law states clearly 
the reason and object of each of these precepts; they are to 
serve as a means for establishing a certain principle among 
us, or securing bodily recreation, or effecting both things at 
the same time, as will be shown by me. 

The ninth class comprises the general laws concerning 
religious rites and ceremonies, e.g,, laws concerning prayers, 
the reading of Shema’, and the other rules given in the 
section Alialhah, with the exception of the law concerning 
circumcision. The object of these laws is apparent; they 
all prescribe actions which firmly establish the love of God 
in our minds, as also the right belief concerning Him and 
His attributes. 

The tenth class is formed of precepts which relate to the 
Sanctuary, its vessels, and its ministers; they are contained 
in the section Ahlwdhah The object of these precepts has 
already been mentioned by us {supra, ch. xxxii.) 

The eleventh class includes those precepts which relate to 
Sacrifices. Most of these laws we have mentioned in the 
sections Alhodhah and Korlanoth. We have already shown 
the general use of the sacrificial laws, and their necessity 
in ancient time. 

The twelfth class comprises the laws concerning things 
unclean and clean. The general object of these laws is, as 
will be explained by me, to discourage people from 
[frequently] entering the Sanctuary; in order that their 
minds be impressed with the greatness of the Sanctuary and 
approach it with respect and reverence.® 

The thirteenth class includes the precepts concerning 
forbidden food and the like;® we have given them in 

^ Munk; jours sacris [al-mahturat, in Arabic). Ibn Tibbon : 

'Which corresponds to a different reading in the original: almalidudat 

* It is remarkable that Maimonides does not mention here the portion of 
Mishneh-torah that contains the laws of the twelfth section. In chap. 3dvii. 
the sefer taJutaxt, the section on Purity, is named. 

® Lit., And that which depends on (or is connected with) those. 
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Hilchoth mmchaloth amroth ; the laws about vows and tem¬ 
perance belong also to this class. The object of all these 
laws is to restrain the growth of desire, the indulgence in 
seeking that which is pleasant, and the disposition to con¬ 
sider the appetite for eating and drinking as the end [of 
man’s existence]. We have explained this in our Com¬ 
mentary on the Mishnah, in the Introduction (chap, iv.) to 
‘‘ The Sayings of the Fathers.” 

The fourteenth class comprises the precepts concerning 
forbidden sexual intercourse; they are given in the section 
NasMm and Hilchoth ismTC-ihiah. The laws concerning 
the intermixture of cattle belong to this class. The object 
of these precepts is likewise to diminish sexual intercourse, 
to restrain as much as possible indulgence in lust, and [to 
teach] that this enjoyment does not, as foolish people think, 
include in itself its final cause. We have explained this in 
our Commentary on “The Sayings of the Fathers,” (Introd., 
chap, viii.) The laws about circumcision belong to this 
class. 

As is well known, the precepts are also divided into two 
classes, viz., precepts concerning the relation between man 
and God, and precepts concerning the relation between man 
and man. Of the classes into which we divide the precepts 
and which we have enumerated, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
and part of the third, include laws concerning the relation 
of man to man. The other classes contain the laws about 
the relation of man to God, i.e., positive or negative pre¬ 
cepts, which tend to improve the moral or intellectual con¬ 
dition of mankind, or to regulate such of each man’s actions 
which [directly] only concern him and lead him to perfec¬ 
tion. For these are called laws concerning man’s relation 
to God, although in reality they lead to results which con¬ 
cern also his feUow-men; because these results become 
only apparent after a long series of intermediate links, and 
from a general point of view; whilst directly these laws do 
not prevent man from injuring his fellow-man. Note this. 

Having described the laws of these classes, I will now 
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again consider the precepts of each class, and explain the 
reason and use of those which are believed to be useless or 
unreasonable, with the exception of a few, the object of 
which I have not yet comprehended. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

The reason of all precepts of the first class, viz., of the 
principles enumerated by us in Eilchotli yesode lia-torah,^ is 
obvious. Consider them one by one, and you will find that 
the lesson which every one of them contains is correct and 
demonstrable. It is also evident that the precepts which 
exhort and command us to learn and to teach are useful; ^ for 
without wisdom there cannot be any good act or any true 
knowledge. The law which prescribes to honour the teachers 
of the Law is likewise useful; for if they were not con¬ 
sidered by the people as great and honourable men, they 
would not be followed as guides in their principles and 
actions. The Law demands also that we be humble and 
modest [in their presence]. Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head” (Lev. xix. 32). This class includes also the 
commandment to swear by the name of God and the 
prohibition of swearing falsely or in vain.® The reason for 
all these precepts is evident; they aim at the glorification 
of God; they prescribe acts which lead to the belief in God’s 
greatness. Likewise the commandment to cry to God in 
time of trouble, “to blow an alarm with the trumpets” 
(hTum. X. 9), belongs to this class.^ We are told to offer up 

^ Viz. (1.) to knoTV- that God exists; (2.) not to imagine the existence of any 
other divine being besides God; (8.) to declare His unity; (4.) to love Him; 
(5.) to fear Him; (6.) to sanctify His name; (7.) not to profane it; (8.) not 
to destroy anything npon which the name of God is called; (9.) to obey the 
prophet tliat speaks in the name of God; (10) not to tempt God. 

® Mishneh-torah I. Hilchoth talmud-torah. 

® Ibid. VI., Hilchoth shebhuoth. 

* Ibid. III., Hilchoth taanith. 
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prayers to God, in order to estatlish firmly tie true principle 
that God takes notice of our ways, that He can make them 
successful if we worship Him, or disastrous if we disobey 
Him, that [success and failure] are not the result of chance 
or accident. In this sense we must understand the passage, 

If ye walk with me by chance ” (be eri, Lev. xxvi. 21); ^ 
ie. if I bring troubles upon you for punishment, and you 
consider them as mere accidents, I will again send you some 
of these accidents as you call them, but of a more serious 
and troublesome character. This is expressed in the words: 

If ye walk with me by chance: then I will walk with you 
also in the fury of chance” (ibid. vers. 27, 28). Tor the 
belief of the people that their troubles are mere accidents 
causes them to continue in their evil principles and their 
wrong actions, and prevents them from abandoning their 
evil ways. Comp. “ Thou hast stricken them, but they have 
not grieved” (Jer. v. 3). Tor this reason God commanded 
us to pray to Him, to entreat Him, and to cry before Him 
in time of trouble. It is clear that repentance is likewise 
included in this class; that is to say, it is one of those prin¬ 
ciples which are an indispensable element in the creed of 
the followers of the Law. For it is impossible for man to be 
entirely free from error and sin; he either does not know 
the opinion which he has to choose, or he adopts a principle, 
not for its own merits, but in order to gratify his desire oi 
passion. If we were convinced that we could never make 
our crooked ways straight, we should for ever continue in 
our errors, and perhaps add other sins to them since we did 
not see that any remedy was left to us. But the belief in the 
effect of repentance causes us to improve, to return to the 
best of the ways, and to become more perfect than we were 
before we sinned. For this reason many things are pre- 

1 A.Y. If you walk contrary unto me. Targum: be-hasliyw, “with obsti 
nacy.” Comp. Ibn. Ezra ad locurthf who seems to be in favour of the escplana 
tion given by Maimonides. Rashi likewise derives the word from hirah, h( 
happened to be, but gives a different interpretation to the phrase, viz., 
you walk with me only by chance, and not regularly and intentionally,” &c. 
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scribed for tbe promotion of this very useful principle; 
confessions ^ and sacrifices for sins committed unknowingly, 
and in some cases even for sins committed intentionally, and 
fasts, and that which is common to all cases of repentance 
from sin, the resolve to discontinue sinning. Tor that is the 
aim of this principle. Of all these precepts the use is obvious. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The precepts of the second class are those which we have 
enumerated in the section ‘‘ On idolatry.” It is doubtless 
that they all tend to save man from the error of 
idolatry and the evil practices connected with it; <5.5^., 
observing the times, enchantment, witchcraft, incantation, 
consulting with familiar spirits, and the like. When you 
read the books which I mentioned to you, you will find 
that witchcraft, which will be described to you, is part of 
the customs of the Sabeans, Kasdim, Chaldeans,® and to 
a higher degree of the Egyptians and Canaanites. They 
caused others to believe, or they themselves believed, that by 
means of these arts they would perform wonderful things in 
reference to an individual person, or to the inhabitants of a 
whole country, although no analogy and no reasoning can 
discover any relation between these performances of the 
witches and the promised result. Thus they are careful to 
collect certain plants at a particular time, and to take a 
definite number of certain objects. There are many things 
comprised by witchcraft; they may be divided into three 
classes: first, witchcraft connected with objects in Nature, 
viz. plants, animals, or minerals. Secondly, witchcraft depen¬ 
dent for its performance on a certain time; and thirdly, 
witchcraft dependent on the performance of certain acts of 

^ Lev. V. 5 and xvi 21, 

3 Comp «Mj9ra, page 143, note 3, 
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man, sucli as dancing, clapping, laughing, jumping with one 
leg,^ lying on the ground with the face upward, burning a 
thing, fumigating with a certain material, or speaking intel¬ 
ligible or unintelligible, words. 

These are the various kinds of witchcraft. In some cases 
all these various performances are required. Thus the 
witches sometimes order: take a leaf of a certain plant, 
when the moon is seen in a certain degree [of the Zodiak] 
in the east point or in one of the other cardinal points [of 
the horizon], also a certain quantity of the horn, the sweat, 
the hair and the blood of a certain animal when the sun is, 
e.g,, in the middle of the sky, or in some other definite place; 
and a portion of a certain mineral or minerals, melted at a 
certain conjunction of sun and moon, and at a definite posi¬ 
tion of the stars; speak then, and say certain words, and 
fumigate with those leaves or similar ones to that molten 
image, and such and such a thing will happen. In other 
instances of witchcraft it is assumed that one of the above 
performances sujBdces. In most cases the condition is added 
that women must perform these actions. Thus it is stated in 
reference to the means of obtaining rain, that ten virgins 
dressed with diadems and red garments should dance, push 
each other, moving backwards and forwards, and make signs 
to the sun: the result of this long process was believed [by 
the idolaters] to be a downpour of rain. 

It is further stated that if four women lay on their back, 
with their feet spread ^ and lifted up, said certain words and 
did certain things whilst in this disgraceful position, hail 
would discontinue coming down in that place. The number 
of these stupid and mad things is great; in all of them 
without exception women are required to be the agent. 
Witchcraft is intimately connected with astrology; those 
that practise it assign each plant, animal, or mineral to a 

1 In the printed editions of Ibn. Tibbon’s version this plirase has been 
omitted. 

® In Ibn. Tibbon's version the printed editions have erroneously wiewp- 
poi&oifA instead of Mefmsdkotk, 
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certain star, and believe that the above processes of witch¬ 
craft are different forms of worship offered to that star, which 
is pleased with that act, word, or offering of incense, and 
fulfils their wishes. 

After this remark, which you will understand when you 
have read such of their works as are at present extant, and 
have been mentioned by me, hear what I will tell you. It is the 
object and centre of the whole Law to abolish idolatry and 
utterly uproot it, and to overthrow the opinion that any of the 
stars could interfere for good or evil in human matters, because 
it leads to the worship of stars. It was therefore necessary to 
slay ail witches as being undoubtedly idolaters, because every 
witch is an idolater; they only have their own strange ways 
of worship, which are different from the common mode of 
worship offered to those deities. But in all performances of 
witchcraft it is laid down as a rule that women should be 
employed in the chief operation; and therefore the Law says, 
'‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” (Exod. xxii. 17). 
Another reason^ is the natural reluctance of people to slay 
women. This is also the cause why in the law of idolatry 
it is said " man or woman ” (Deut. xvii. 2), and again repeated 
a second time, “the man or the woman” (ibid. ver. 5)—a 
phrase which does not occur in the law about the breaking of 
Sabbath, or in any other law; for great sympathy is naturally 
shown to women. ITow the witches believed that they pro¬ 
duced a ceiiiain result by their witchcraft; that they were 
able through the above-mentioned actions to drive such 
dangerous animals as lions, serpents, and the like out of the 
cities, and to remove various kinds of damage from the 
growth of the earth. Thus they imagine that they are able by 
certain acts to prevent hail from coming down, and by certain 
other acts to kill the worms in the vineyards, whereby the 
latter are protected from injury; in fact, the killing of the 
worms in vineyards, and other superstitions 2 mentioned in the 

^ Viz., why the feminine ** witch is used in this precept. 

® Lit., ** the ways of the Amorite; ” the phrase darcke ha-morit is used in 
the Talmud in the sense of superstition. Comp. Mishnah Shabbath, vL 10, 
and below, p. 174 , 
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Nabatean Agriculture, are fully described by tbe Sabeans. 
They likewise imagine that they know certain acts by which 
they can prevent the dropping of leaves from the trees and 
the untimely falling of their fruit. On account of these 
ideas which were general in those days, the Law declares in 

the words of the covenant ” ^ as follows: The same idolatry 
and superstitious performances which, in your belief, keep 
certain misfortunes far from you, will cause those very mis¬ 
fortunes to befall you. '' I will also send wild beasts among 
you” (Lev. xxvi. 22); '‘I will also send the teeth of wild 
beasts upon them, with the poison of those that creep in 
dust ” (Deut. xxxii. 24). “ The fruit of thy land, and all thy 
labours, shall a nation, which thou knowest not, eat up” 
(ibid, xxviii 33). '‘Thou shalt plant vineyards and dress 
them, but shalt neither drink of the wine nor gather the 
grapes, &c. Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil” (Deut. 
xxviii. 39, 40), In short, in spite of the schemes of idolaters 
to support and firmly establish their doctrine, and to make 
people believe that by idolatry certain misfortunes could be 
averted and certain benefits gained, worship of idols will, on 
the contrary, as is stated in “the words of the covenant,” 
prevent the advantages and bring the troubles. The reader 
will now understand why, of all kinds of curses and bless¬ 
ings, those mentioned in “the words of the covenant” have 
been selected by the Law, and particularly pointed out. Note 
also the greatness of the benefit [of these laws]. 

In order that we may keep far from all kinds of witch¬ 
craft, we are warned not to adopt any of the practices of the 
idolaters, even such as are connected with agriculture, the 

^ The exhortations in Deut. xxviiL, containing promises of great remrds 
for faithfulness to the divine covenant, and threats of great punishments for 
the transgression of God’s commands, conclude “with the words, ** These ore 
the words of the covenant,’* &c. (ibid. ver. 69). The whole chapter, known 
by the name tockacJuit ‘‘rebuke,” is therefore called “The wqrds of the 
covenant.” 
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keeping of cattle,^ and similar work. [The Law prohibits] 
everything that the idolaters, according to their doctrine, and 
contrary to reason, consider as being useful and acting in 
the manner of certain mysterious forces. Comp. ‘‘ Neither 
shall ye walk in their ordinances ” (Lev. xviii. 3). And ye 
shall not walk in the manners of the nation which I cast out 
before you ” (ibid. xx. 23). Our Sages call such acts the 
ways of the Amorite; ” they are kinds of witchcraft, because 
they are not arrived at by reason, but are similar to the per¬ 
formances of witchcraft, which is necessarily connected with 
the influences of the stars; thus [“the manners of the 
nations ”] lead people to extol, worship, and praise the stars. 
Our Sages say distinctly, “whatever is used as medicine” 
does not come under the law of “ the ways of the Amorite; ” 
for they hold that only such cures as are recommended by 
reason are permitted,^ and other cures are prohibited. When, 
therefore, the dictum was quoted; ^ a tree that casts off its 
fruit may be laden with stone or dyed with red colour, the 
following objection was raised: The loading of the tree with 
stones may be justified on the plea that it serves to weaken 
the strength of the tree, but why should it be permitted to 
dye the tree with red colour ? This question shows that the 
dyeing of the tree with red colour, and all similar things 
which are not explained by analogy from nature, are pro¬ 
hibited as “ ways of the Amorite.” For the same reason our 
Sages said,^ “ The uterus of animals which have been selected 
for the Sanctuary must be buried; it must not be suspended 
from a tree, and not buried in the cross-road, because this is 
one of ‘ the ways of the Amorite.’ ” Hence you may learn how 
to treat similar cases.® 

It is not inconsistent that a nail of the gallows and the 

^ The word ve-ha-mireh has been omitted in the printed editions of Ibn 
Tibbon’s version, 

2 Comp. BabyL Talm. Shabbath, 67 a. 

8 Ibid. 

* BabyL Talm. ChuUin, 77 tu 

8 This sentence has been omitted in the editions of Ibn Tibbon’s version. 
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tooth of a fox have been permitted to be used as cures; ^ 
for these things have been considered in those days as facts- 
established by experiment. They served as cures, in the 
same manner as the hanging of the peony ^ over a person 
subject to epileptic fits, or the application of a dog’s refuse 
to the swellings of the throat, and of the vapours of vinegar 
and marcasite to the swelling of tumours.® For the Law 
permits as medicine everything that has been verified by 
experiment, although it cannot be explained by analogy. 
The above-named cures are permitted in the same way as 
the application of purgatives. Learn, reader, these note¬ 
worthy lessons from this my work, and keep them; “for they 
are a diadem of grace for thy head ” (Prov. iv.) 

We have explained in our large work^ that it is pro¬ 
hibited to round the corners of the head, and to mar the 
corners of the beard, because it was the custom of idola¬ 
trous priests. For the same reason, the wearing of gar¬ 
ments made of linen and wool is prohibited; the heathen 
priests adorned themselves with garments containing vege¬ 
table and animal material, whilst they held in their hand 
a seal made of a mineral. This you find written in their 
books. The same is also the reason of the precept, “The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man ” 
(Dent. xxii. 5). You find it in the book Tomtom, that a 
male person should wear coloured woman’s dress when he 
stands before Venus, and a female, when standing before 
Mars, should wear a buckler and other armour.® I think 
that this precept has also another reason; namely, that 
the interchange of dress creates lust and leads to im¬ 
morality. 

^ Mislinali Shabtath, lx, 

a In Ibn Tibbon’s version; “ wHcb is called in Arabic fabinat, in the verna¬ 
cular pioniat” (pivoine). 

® Miink, les bumeurs dines des tendons. ' Ibn Tibbon, ba-makkotb. Ac¬ 
cording to Cbarizi, “bard bones of tbe knees.” 

* Misbnob-torab I. Hilcbotb abbodbab-zarab xil 

^ Tbe Targum and Talmud understand tbe Hebrew Jcdi^gMiher in tbe 

assage referred to as denoting armour. 
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It is easily understood why it is prohibited to derive 
any benefit whatever from an idoL^ For sometimes a 
person buys it with the intention to break it, but keeps it, 
and it becomes a snare to him. Even if he broke it, recast 
it, and sold it to a heathen, he must not use the money 
which he received in exchange for the idol; because people 
frequently mistake accidental circumstances for essential 
causes; thus most people say of a certain person that he 
has become rich and wealthy after having dwelt in a certain 
house, or bought a certain animal or vessel; and that these 
things were a blessing to him. In the same way, a person 
may be successful and make a good profit on the business 
in which he employed the money received for the idol; 
he might then think that the idol was the cause of his 
success, and that the blessing of the money received for 
it brought him the profit; he would then believe in the 
idol; a belief which is just the reverse of the chief object 
of the Law, as is clearly seen in every word of it. For 
this same reason, we are forbidden to turn to our use the 
covering of the idol, its offerings and vessels. We are thus 
guarded against the idea [of ascribing our success to idols]. 
In those days the belief in the stars was very strong; it 
was generally assumed that life and death, good and evil, 
depended on the stars. The Law employed therefore strong 
means, as covenant,^ witnesses,® great oaths,^ and the above- 
mentioned [blessings and] curses,® in order to overthrow 
that belief. We are thus commanded to abstain from 
taking any portion of the idol, and deriving any benefit 
from it; and God tells us that if money received for idols 
be mixed with any person’s property, it will bring loss and 

^ JVIislmeli-torali, Z.c., VII. 1 ajj. The Law is derived from Dent. viL 26 
and 27, and xiiL 18. 

^ Comp. Exod. xxiv. 7-8. According to Munk, the covenant of circum¬ 
cision is meant. 

® Heaven and earth are named as witnesses (Deut xxxi. 20; comp. ibid, 
xxxil 1). 

^ This probably refers to Deut. xxviL 14 agj, 

® Deut. xxviii. 15 jgj. 
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ruin to that property. This warning is contained in the 
words: ‘"Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into thine 
house, lest thou be a cursed thing like it” (Deut. vii. 26). 
How much more wrong must it be to believe that there 
is a blessing in idols. When you examine all the precepts 
that relate to idolatry, you will find that their reason is 
obvious, and that they are to make us abandon this evil 
belief, and to keep at the greatest possible distance from 
them. 

We must also point out that originators of false, base¬ 
less, and useless principles scheme and plan for the firm 
establishment of their faith; and tell their fellow-men that 
a certain plague will befall those who will not perform 
the act by which that faith is supported and confirmed 
for ever ; this plague may one day accidentally befall 
a person, who will then direct his attention to the perform¬ 
ance of that act, and adopt idolatry. It being well known 
that people are naturally most in fear and dread of the 
loss of their property and their children, the worshippers 
of fire spread the tale, that if any one did not pass his 
son and daughter through the fire, he will lose his children 
by death. There is no doubt that on account of this absurd 
menace every one at once obeyed, out of pity and sympathy 
for the child; especially as it was a trifling and a light 
thing that was demanded,^ in passing the child over the fire. 
He must further take into account that the care of young 
children is intrusted to women, who 'are generally weak- 
minded, and ready to believe everything, as is well known. 
The Law makes, therefore, an earnest stand against this 
practice, and uses in reference to it stronger terms than in 
any other kind of idolatry; namely, “he defileth my sanc- 

I According to this explanation, the children were not burnt, but only 
passed quickly through the fire in honour of Moloch. See Mishneh-torah I., 
Hilchoth abhodhah-zarah vi. 3. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and other Comm, ad 
give the same explanation. But there is no doubt that in some cases of 
idolatry, children were actually burnt (Dent, zii 81). , Comp. Yalkut on 
Jer. vii. 81. 
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tuary, and profaneth my holy name” (Lev. xx. 3). The 
true prophet then declares in the name of God that the 
very act which is performed for the purpose of keeping the 
child alive, will bring death upon him who performs it, and 
destruction upon his seed. Comp. ‘‘ And I will set my face 
against that man and against his family,” &c. (ibid, xx. 5). 
Know that traces of this practice have survived even to the 
present day, because it was widespread in the world. You 
can see how midwives take a young child wrapped in its 
swaddling-clothes, and after having placed incense of a dis¬ 
agreeable smell on the fire, swing the child in the smoke 
over that fire. This is certainly a kind of passing children 
through tlie fire, and we must not do it. Eeflect on the 
evil cunning of the author of this doctrine; how people 
continued to adhere to this doctrine, and how, in spite of the 
opposition of the Law during thousands of years, its name 
is not blotted out, and its traces are still in existence. 

Idolaters have acted similarly in reference to property. 
They made it a law that a certain tree, the asherah, should 
be worshipped, and that of its fruit one part should be 
offered, and the rest consumed in the temple of the idol; 
this is stated in the regulations concerning the asherah. In 
the same manner, they made it a rule, that the first-fruit 
of every fruit-tree should be partly offered as a sacrifice 
and partly consumed in the idol’s temple. It was also a 
widespread belief that if the first-fruit of any tree was not 
treated in this manner, the tree would dry up, its fruit 
■would be cast off, its increase would be diminished, or some 
disease would come over it; just as they spread the belief 
that every child, that was not passed through the fire, must 
die. People in their anxiety for their property obeyed also 
this precept unhesitatingly. The Law, in opposition to this 
doctrine, commanded ^ us to burn the produce of fruit-trees 

^ Comp. Lev. xix. 2S-25. The Law does not directly command to burn 
the fruit which a tree produces in the first three years. But as it was pro¬ 
hibited to use them, they were no doubt destroyed. Comp. Mishneh-torah 
y., Hilchoth maachaloth osuroth z. 9. 
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the first three years; for some trees bear fruit after one 
year, whilst some begin to yield fruit after two, and others 
after three years. This law is based upon the nature of 
trees grown in an ordinary way, namely, in one of the three 
well-known methods: planting, propagation, and inocula¬ 
tion (netiah, lialhracliah, and harcalhali). The Law does not 
take notice of the case that a kernel or stone is sown; for 
the ordinances of the Law are based on the usual condition 
of things,^ and as a rule a young tree in Palestine bears 
fruit for the first time not later than the third year after it 
has been planted. According to the divine promise, the 
waste and destruction of this first-fruit of the tree will be 
followed by years of plenty of fruit; for it is said, “ that it 
may increase unto you the fruit thereof (Lev. xix. 25). 
The fruit of the fourth year we are commanded to eat before 
God, instead of [the heathen custom of] eating orlaJi, “the 
fruit of the preceding years,” in the temples of the idols, as 
has been described by us. 

It is further mentioned in the Nabatean Agriculture that 
the ancient idolaters caused certain things named in that 
work to rot, waited till the sun stood in a certain degree [of 
the ecliptic], and then they performed many acts of witchcraft. 
They believed that that substance should be kept ready by 
every one, and when a fruit-tree is planted, a portion of that 
rotten substance should be scattered round the tree or under 
it; the tree would then grow quicker and produce more fruit 
than is generally the case. . They say that this process is very 
extraordinary; it acts like a talisman, and is more efficient 
than any kind of witchcraft in accelerating the productive¬ 
ness of fruit-trees. I have already shown and explained to 
you how the Law opposes all kinds of witchcraft. The Law, 
therefore, prohibits us to use the fruit yielded by a tree in the 
first three years after it has been planted, so that there should 
be no opportunity for accelerating, according to their imagi¬ 
nation, the productiveness of any tree. After three years 

^ Soo supra xxxir. 

* A. V., “That it may yield unto you the increase thereof” 
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most fruit-trees in Palestine yield fruit by the ordinary 
course of nature, without the application of those magical 
performances which were very general in those days, Note 
this remarkable fact. 

Another belief which was very common in those days, and 
survived the Sabeans, is this: When a tree is grafted into 
another in the time of a certain conjunction of sun and moon, 
and is fumigated with certain substances whilst a formula is 
uttered, that tree will produce a thing that will be found 
exceedingly useful. More general than anything mentioned 
by the heathen writers was the ceremony of grafting an 
olive branch upon a citron tree, as described in the beginning 
of the Nabatean Agriculture. I am of opinion that the book 
of medicines which Hezekiah put away was undoubtedly of 
this kind.^ They also said that when one species is grafted 
upon another, the branch which is to be grafted must be in the 
hand of a beautiful damsel, whilst a male person has disgrace¬ 
ful and unnatural sexual intercourse with her; during that in¬ 
tercourse the woman grafts the branch into the tree. There is 
no doubt that this ceremony was general, and that nobody 
refused to perform it, especially as the pleasure of love 
was added to the (supposed) future results of the grafting. 
The Law, therefore, prohibits us to mix different species 
together, i.e,, to graft one tree into another, because we must 
keep away from the opinions of idolaters and the abomina¬ 
tions of their unnatural sexual intercourse. In order to 
guard against the grafting of trees, we are forbidden to sow 
any two kinds of seed together or near each other.^ When 
you study the traditional explanation of this precept, you 
will find that the prohibition of grafting, the principal element 
in this commandment, holds good for all countries, and is 

^ See Mishnali Fosachim iy. 9, and comp. Maimonid. Comm, on the 
Mishnali, ad locum. Some scholars ascribe the book referred to in the 
to King Solomon. See Kimchi on 2 Kings xx. 4. 

® The prohibition of ingrafting is thus considered implied in the words, 
“Thou Shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed” (Ley. xix. 19). Comp, 
Mislmeh'torah VIL, Hilchoth kilayim. 
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punishable by forty stripes * ^ but the sowing of seeds one 
near the other is only prohibited in Palestine ^ In the 
Nabatean Agriculture it is further distinctly stated that it 
was the custom of the people in those days to sow barley 
and stones of grapes together, in the belief that the vine¬ 
yard could only prosper in this way. Therefore the Law 
prohibits us to use seed that has grown in a vineyard, and 
commands us to burn both the barley and the produce of 
the vineyard.® For the practices of the heathen, which 
they considered as of a magic and talismanic character, 
even if not containing any idolatrous element, are pro¬ 
hibited, as we have stated above in reference to the dictum 
of our Sages, “We must not hang upon a tree the foetus of 
an animal belonging to the Sanctuary.” The Law prohibits 
aU heathen customs, called by our Sages “ the ways of the 
Amorite,” because they are connected with idolatry. On 
considering the customs of the heathen in their worship, you 
will find that in certain kinds of worship they turn toward 
stars, in others to the two great luminaries; frequently they 
choose the'rise of signs in the Zodiac for sowing and fumi¬ 
gating ; and as to the circuits made by those who plant or 
sow, some complete five circles, corresponding to the five 
planets, with the exclusion of the two luminaries; others go 
seven times round, according to the number of the planets, 
when including sun and moon.^ They believe that all these 
practices are magic, charms of great efficiency in agricul- 

* Mishnoh-torali VIL, Hilclioth kilayim. 

2 Ibid. L 1. Comp. Babyl. Talm. Kiddusbin 31 a. 

* Ibid- V. 4. It is, however, not stated that the produce must be burnt; 
it must not be used. Comp, sujpra, p. 178, note 1. Things prohibited for ua-, 
amre-hanaoh, were destroyed by fire ; hence the word ttXsdash (Dent xxiL 9),’ 
which implied such prohibition, was interpreted os meaning tukad esh^ it shall 
bo burnt by fire (Babyl. Talm. Chullin 115 a). 

According to the traditional explanation of the law, quoted at the end of 
this chapter, the prohibition refers only to the sowing of the stone of grapes 
with two kinds of seeds. Comp. Mishneh-torah VIL, Hilchoth kilayim 
V. 9, Bayl. Talm. Berachoth, p. 22, etpamnL 

^ According to another reading (Munk): “according to the five planets and 
the two luminaries.” _ 
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ture. Thus those practices lead to the worship of stars; 
aud therefore all practices of those nations have been pro¬ 
hibited, in the words, ‘‘ Ye shall not walk in the manners of 
the nation which I cast out before you(Lev. xx. 23). Those 
practices which were more general and common, or were 
distinctly connected with idolatry, are particularly pointed 
out as prohibited; e.^., eating the fruit of a tree during the first 
three years, intermixing of species and the mixed species 
sown in a vineyard. I am surprised at the dictum of Eabbi 
Joshiyah, which has been adopted as legally binding, in 
reference to the mixed seed in a vineyard, viz., that the law 
is only transgressed when wheat, barley, and the stone of a 
grape are sown simultaneously. He must undoubtedly have 
seen the source of that kind of the ways of the Amorite, 
It must now be clear to you, and no room can be left for 
any doubt, that the prohibition of wearing garments of wool 
and linen, of using the fruit of a tree in the first three years, 
and of mixing divers species, are directed against idolatry, 
and that the prohibition against adopting heathen manners, 
serves to remove anything which leads to idolatry, as has 
been shown by us. 


CHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

The precepts of the third class are identical with those 
which we have enumerated in Eilchoth deoth} Their use is 
evident; they are rules concerning moral conduct by which 
the social relations of men are regulated. This is sufficiently 
clear, and I need not dwell long on it. Know that some 
precepts prescribe certain acts which are considered as 
arbitrary decrees without any purpose, but are nevertheless 

1 Viz., (1.) to imitate God’s ways; (2.) to join those that know God; (3.) to 
love his fellow-men; (4.) to love the strangers; (6.) to hate none of onr 
brothers; (6.) to rebuke those that act wrongly ; (7.) to offend no one publicly; 
(8.) not to oppress the poor; (9.) not to be a tale-bearer; (10.) to abstain from 
revenge; (11.) and not to retain in memory any wrong which others do unto us.' 
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the meo.’^Q of acquiring some moral principle. We shall 
explain every one of them in its proper place. But of all 
those precepts "which are mentioned^ in Hilchoih deoth, 
it is distinctly stated that their object is to inculcate good 
moral principles. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

The precepts of the fourth class include the laws which in 
our work are contained in the section Zeraim, excepting the 
laws on the mixture of species; the rules about things to be 
“valued” and things “devoted” {HilcKoth erecMn vacha-- 
ramim), and those concerning lender and borrower {Hilchoth 
maheh m-lovelh) and slaves {Hilchoth dbhadhim). When you 
examine these precepts you will clearly see the use of every 
one of them: they teach us to have sympathy with the 
poor and infirm, to assist the needy in various ways; not 
to hurt the feelings of those who are in want, and not to 
vex those who are in a helpless condition [viz., the widow, 
the orphan, and the like].^ The purpose of the laws con¬ 
cerning the portions which are to be given to the poor is like¬ 
wise obvious; the reason of the laws concerning the heave- 
offerings and the tithe is distinctly stated: “ for he hath no 
portion and inheritance with thee” (Dent. xiv. 29). Ton 
certainly know that the Levites had no portion, because their 
whole tribe was to be exclusively engaged in the service 
of God and the study of the Law. They shall not plow or 
cut the corn,^ but shall only minister to God. “ They shall 
teach Jacob thy judgments and Israel thy law: they shall 
put incense before thee ” (Dent, xxxiii. 10). In the Law we 
meet frequently with the phrase, “ the Levite, the stranger, 

^ The piinted editions of Ihn Tibbon’s Version have hi-feratam instead of 
ti^pparnum. 

® These instances are given in the version of Ibn Tibbon, but are absent 
from the original (ed. Munk). 

8 According to Ibn Tibbon; or sow. 
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and the orphan and the w^idow; for the Levite is rectoned 
among the poor hecanse he had no property. The second 
tithe was commanded to be spent on food ^ in Jerusalem; in 
this way the owner was compelled to give part of it away 
as charity; and not being able to use it otherwise than 
by way of eating and drinking, he must have easily been 
induced to give it gradually away. This rule brought multi¬ 
tudes together in one place, and strengthened the bond of love 
and brotherhood among the children of men. The law con¬ 
cerning the fruit of a tree in its fourth year has some relation 
to idolatrous customs, as has been stated by us (chap, xxxvii.), 
and is connected with the law concerning the fruit of a tree 
in its first three years. But it has in addition the same 
object as the law concerning the heave-offering (Dent, xviii. 
4), the dough-offering {Challali) (Num. xv. 20), the first 
fruit (Exod. xxiii. 19), and the first of the shearing (Deut. 
xviii. 4). Eor the first of everything is to be devoted to the 
Lord; and by doing so man accustoms himself to be liberal, 
and to limit appetite for eating and desire for property. The 
same is the reason why the priest took the shoulder, the two 
cheeks, and the maw (Deut. xviii. 3); the cheek being the 
first part of the body of animals, the right shoulder the first 
of the extremities of the body, and the maw the first of all 
inwards. 

The reciting of a certain portion of the Law when the first- 
fruits are brought to the temple, tends also to create humility. 
For he who brings the first-fruits takes the basket upon 
his shoulders^ and proclaims the kindness and goodness 
of God. This ceremony teaches man that it is essential in 
the service of God to remember the times of trouble and’the 
history of past distress, in days of comfort. The Law lays 
stress on this duty in several places; comp. “And thou 
shalt remember that thou hast been a slave,” &c. (Deut. v. 15). 
Eor it is to be feared that those who become great in riches 
and comfort might, as is generally the case, fall into the 

^ See Deut xiv. 22-29. Mishnali I., Maaser sheni, 

3 See Mislmah 1., Bikkurim iii 4. 
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vices of insolence and liauglitiness, and abandon all good 
principles. Comp. "Lest thou eat and be full, &c., and 
thine heart be lifted up and thou forget the Lord ” (ibid, 
viii. 12-14); "And Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked” (ibid. 
XXX. 15). On account of this fear the Law commanded us 
to read each year a certain portion before the Lord and His 
glory, when we offer the first-fruit. You know how much 
the Law insists that we shall always remember tlie plagues 
that have befallen the Egyptians; comp. "That thou mayest 
remember the day when thou earnest forth out of the land 
of Egypt all the days of thy life ” (ibid. xvi. 3); " That thou 
mayest tell in the ears of thy son what things I have 
wrought in Egypt ” (Exod. x. 2). Such a law was necessary 
in order to perpetuate the memory of the departure from 
Egypt; because such events verify prophecy and the doctrine 
of reward and punishment. The benefit of every command¬ 
ment that serves to keep certain miracles in remembrance, 
or to perpetuate true faith, is therefore obvious. 

In reference to the law concerning the first-born of man 
and cattle it is distinctly said, " And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew aU the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, &c., therefore I sacrifice to the 
Lord,” &c. (Exod. xiii. 15). But it can easily be explained 
why only cattle, sheep, and asses are mentioned in this 
law;^ these are kept as domestic animals, and are found in 
most places, especially in Palestine, where the Israelites were 
shepherds, they, their fathers, and forefathers; comp. "Thy 
servants are shepherds, both we and also our fathers ” (Gen. 
xlvii. 3). Horses and camels, however, are not wanted by 
shepherds, and are not found in all places; thus in the booty 
of Midian (Hum. xxxi.) no other animals are mentioned but 
oxen, sheep, and asses. But asses alone are indispensable 
to all people, especially to those who are engaged in the field 

1 Num. xviii. 17 and Exod. xiii. 18. In Numbers (xviii. 16) tlie general term 
‘‘unclean cattle’* is used, but according to the traditional explanation only 
the ass is meant, in accordance with Exod. xiii. 13. Comp. BabyL Tolnu 
BechoroUk 6 b, Mishneh-torah VIIL, BUskunm xii. 8. 
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or in the forest. Thus Jacob says, “I have oxen and asses” 
(Gen. xxxii. 5). Camels and horses are not possessed by 
many people, but only by a few, and are only found in a few 
places. The law that the first-born of an ass was to have 
its neck broken [in case it is not redeemed], will only ensure 
the redemption of the ass. It has, therefore, been said that 
the act of redeeming the ass is to be preferred to that of 
breaking its neck.^ 

As to the precepts enumerated in the laws concerning the 
year of release and the jubilee {HUchoth shcmittah m-ydbhd) 
some of them imply sympathy with our fellow-men, and 
promote the well-being of mankind; for in reference to 
these precepts it is stated in the Law, “ That the poor of thy 
people may eat ” (Exod. xxiii. 11); and besides, the land 
will also increase its produce and improve when it remains 
fallow for some time. Other precepts of tliis class prescribe 
kindness to servants and to the poor, by renouncing all 
claims to debts [in the year of release],® and relieving the 
slaves of their bondage [in the seventh year].® There are 
some precepts in this class that serve to secure for the 
people a permanent source of maintenance and support by 
providing that the land should remain the permanent pro¬ 
perty of its owners, and that it could not be sold. And 
the land shall not be sold for ever” (Lev. xxv. 23). In 
this way the property of a person remains intact for him 
and his heirs, but he can only enjoy the produce thereof.** 
I have thus explained the reason of all precepts contained 
in our work in the Section Zeraim, with the exception of 
the laws concerning the intermixture of different species of 
beasts, the reason of which will be given [in another place, 
chap, xlix]. 

In the same manner we find that all the precepts com¬ 
prised in “ the laws on valuations,” and on **things devoted” 

^ See Misknah Y., Bechoroth i, 7. 

* Deut. xy. 1-11, 

^ Ibid. xii. 18 and Rsod. xzi. 1 

* This sentence has no equivalent in Ihn. Tikhon’s version.- 
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are based on the principle of charity; some of them pre¬ 
scribe what should be given to the priests; others tell us 
what must be devoted to the repairs of the temple. The 
practice of all these things accustoms man to act liberally 
and to spend money unhesitatingly to the glory of God. 
Tor it is in the nature of man to strive to gain money and 
to increase it; and his great desire to add to his wealth 
and honour is the chief source of misery for man. Also 
the precepts contained in “ the laws concerning the relation 
between lender and borrower” {Hilchoth maheh 'veloveh) will 
be found, on being carefully examined, to be nothing but 
commands to be lenient, merciful and kind to the needy, 
not to deprive them of the use of anything indispensable in 
the preparation of food. ITo man shall take the nether or 
the upper millstone to pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to 
pledge” (Deut. xxiv. 6). 

The precepts contained in the laws concerning slaves ” 
(Hilchoth abhadhim), likewise prescribe only acts of pity, 
mercy and kindness to the poor. It is an act of mercy to give 
liberty to a Canaanite servant for the loss of one of his limbs 
(Exod, xxi. 26, 27), in order that he should not suffer from 
slavery and illness at the same time. The law applies even 
to the case that a tooth of a slave has been knocked out, 
much more to the mutilation of other limbs. He could only 
be corrected with a rod or reed ^ or the like, as we have 
stated in Mishneh-torah? Besides, if the master strikes the 
slave too hard and kills him, he is punished with death as 
for ordinary murder. Mercy is also the object of the law, 
“ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant that is 
escaped from his master” (Deut. xxiii. 15); but it teaches 
besides a very useful lesson, namely, that we must always 
practise this virtue, help ai^protect those who seek our help, 
and not deliver them unto those from whom they flee; and it 

^ Shehhct, “ a rod,” Exod. xxL 26. If the master instead of a rod used an 
iron 'v^eapon, the la-w* does not apply, and the master is charged with murder, 
even if the slave lives for some days. See Mishneh-torah, I c, 

^ See Mishneh-torah XI., JUiUhoth rotseach xi. 14. 
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is not sufficient to give assistance to those who are in need of 
onr help; we must look after their interests, be kind to them, 
and not hurt their feeling by words* Thus the Law says: 
" He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in tliat place 
whicli he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best: thou shalt not vex him(ibid. ver. 16). This we 
owe to the lowest among men, to the slave; how much more 
must we do our duty to the freeborn, when they seek our 
assistance ? But, on tlie other hand, when sinners and evil¬ 
doers seek our help, it must not be granted; no mercy must 
be shown to them, and the course of justice must not be 
interfered with, even if they claim the protection of that 
which is noblest and highest; for "Thou shalt take him 
from mine altar that he may die ” (Exod, xxi. 14). Here 
a person comes to seek the help of God, and claims the 
protection of that which is devoted to His name; God, how¬ 
ever, does not help him, and commands that he be delivered 
up to the prosecutor, from whom he fled. Much less need 
any one of us help or pity his fellow-men [under such cir¬ 
cumstances] ; because mercy on sinners is cruelty to all 
creatures. These are undoubtedly the right ways designated 
"righteous statutes and judgments^* (Dent. iv. 8), and dif¬ 
ferent from the ways of the fools,^ who consider a person 
praiseworthy when he helps and protects his fellow-men, 
without discriminating between the oppressor and the op¬ 
pressed. This is well known from their words and songs. 

The reason and usefulness of every precept of this class has 
thus been clearly demonstrated. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The precepts of the fifth class, enumerated in the Section 
"On Damages” {Sqihef}' nezihin^), aim at the removal of 
wrong and the prevention of injury. As we are strongly 

^ According to others: heathen. 

^ The precepts contained in Sefer nezikin do not all belong to this dass. 
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recommended to prevent damage, we are responsible for 
every damage caused by our property or through our work 
in so far as it is in our power to take care and to guard ^ 
it from becoming injurious. We are, therefore, responsible 
for all damage caused by our cattle; we must guard them. 
The same is the case with j5re and pits; they are made by 
man, and he can be careful that they do not cause damage. 
I will point out the equity of the various laws in this respect.’^ 
No compensation is enforced for damage caused by the mouth 
or the foot of an animal in a public thoroughfare because 
this cannot be guarded against, and the damage caused there 
is not very large. Those who place their things in a public 
place are themselves guilty of neglect, and expose their 
property to injury. But compensation is given for damage 
caused to the property of a person in his own field by the 
tooth or the foot of an animal. It is different in the case of 
damage caused by the horn of animals or the like. The 
animal can be guarded everywhere [and prevented from 
causing injury], whilst those who pass public thoroughfares 
cannot sufficiently take care against accidents of this kind. 
In this case the law is the same for all places; ^ but there 
is a difference whether the owner of the animal has been 
warned concerning it or not {wmd or tuTn),^ If the animal 
has not been in the habit of causing damage, the owner need 

The section of Mishneh-torah treats of both civil and criminal cases, whilst 
this class includes chiefly cases for civil law, JSHchoih nieke tnamon (laws con¬ 
cerning damage caused by the property of a person); the criminal cases form 
the next class, HilchoiK cJiolhel u-mazzih (laws concerning damage caused 
by the person himself). See Exod. xxi. 18-36, xxii. 4, 5. 

1 The two verbs in tbo original are expressed by one term in the Hebrew 
versions. 

^ Lit, “ And these laws include [certain distinctions] based on equity, as I 
will point out to you.” Ve-dialal in Ibn Tibbon’s version is a mistake, and 
should be ve-cJiaZeliu 

* /.c., by eating anything that lies in a public place, or by treading upon 
it Comp. Idishneh-torab xi., htlchotli nidse^mamon, i. 8-10. 

^ This is not exact, since a distinction is made between injuries caused in 
a public place and injuries caused in a place that belongs to the owner of 
the goring animal (birreshuth ha-maszik). Comp. Mishneh-torah, L o,, i. 7. 

B Comp. Exod. xxi. 28 and 35.. 
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only pay half the damage; but damage caused by an animal 
•which has been in the habit of doing so, and has been known 
as savage, must be paid in full. The compensation for a slave 
is uniformly estimated at half the value fixed for a free 
man.^ For in the law concerning the valuation of man you 
find the highest valuation at sixty shekels, whilst the money 
to be paid for a slave is fixed at thirty shekels silver. The 
killing of an animal that has killed a human being (Exod. 
xxi. 28, 29) is not a punishment to the animal, as the rebel¬ 
lious people 2 insinuate against us, but it is a fine imposed 
on the owner of that animal. For the same reason the use 
of its flesh is prohibited. The owner of an animal will, 
therefore, take the greatest possible care in guarding it; he 
will know that if any person is killed by the animal, whether 
that person be grown up or young, free or in bondage, he 
forfeits at least the animal; and in case he has already 
received a warning concerning it, he will have to pay a 
ransom in addition to the loss of the animal. This is also 
the reason why a beast is killed that has been used by a 
human being for an immoral purpose (Lev. xx. 15,16); its 
owner will be more careful as regards his beast, will guard 
it, and never lose sight of it, just as he watches his house¬ 
hold : for people fear the loss of their property as much as 
that of their own life; some even more, but most people 
hold both in the same estimation. Comp., and to take us 
for bondmen, and our asses ” (Gren. xliii. 18). 

This class includes also the duty of killing him who 
pursues another person; that is to say, if a person is about 
to commit a crime we may prevent it by killing him. Only 

^ A free man is valued, according to Lev. xxvii 3, at fifty shekels, and not 
sixty, as stated here. Comp. Heidenheim in Maamar ha-sechd and Reggio in 
MortoraK vdia-phUosopJm, page 99. It is unnecessary on that account to 
assume that this passage is not genuine; mistakes of this kind would he 
equally surprising when made by a pupil of Maimonides. 

® Ibh Tibbon: Sadducees. Munk thinks that the Karaites are here 
alluded to. But neither the Sadducees nor the Karaites attacked the Penta¬ 
teuch. Probably the Mahometans are meant, who attacked the Pentateuch 
in this manner. Comp. Ibn Ezra Comm, on Exod. ziil 18, (Italian rec). 
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in two cases is this permitted; viz., when a person runs after 
another in order to murder him, or in order to commit forni¬ 
cation;^ because in these two cases the crime, once com¬ 
mitted, cannot be remedied. In the case of other sins, 
punished with death by the court of law, such as idolatry 
and profanation of the Sabbath, by which the sinner does no 
harm to another person, and which concern only his own 
principles, no person may be killed for the mere intention, 
if he has not carried it out. 

It is known that desire is denounced because it leads to 
coveting, and the latter is prohibited because it leads to 
robbery, as has been said by our Sages.^ 

The object of the law of restoring lost property to its 
owner (Deut. xxii. 1-3) is obvious. In the first instance, 
it is in itself a good feature in men’s character. Secondly, its 
benefit is mutual; for if a person does not return the lost 
property of his fellow-man, nobody will restore to him what 
he may lose, just as those who do not honour their parents 
cannot expect to be honoured by their children. 

A person who killed another person unknowingly must go 
into exile (Exod. xxi. 13; Num. xxxv. 11-28) ; because 
the anger of the avenger of the blood ” (hTum. xxxv. 19) 
cools down while the cause of the mischief is out of sight. 
The chance of returning from the exile depends on the death 
of [the high-priest], the most honoured of men, and the friend 
of all Israel. By his death the relative of the slain person 
becomes reconciled (ibid. ver. 25); for it is a natural phe¬ 
nomenon that we find consolation in our misfortune when 

In this sense tradition interprets the words: “ Thou shalt not stand by 
(A. V., against) the blood of thy neighbour" (Lev. xiz. 16); that is, thou 
shalt not stand and see the danger of thy neighbouiT without rescuing him 
from the hands of the pursuer even with the death of the latter. 

2 The two different expressions used in the repetition of the Decalogue: Zo- 
thachmod and lO’ihitJiaimh(De\it. v. 18), are explained to denote two different 
stages of desire. The latter refers to desire before it has passed the boun¬ 
daries of man’s heart, whilst cJiamod is desire connected with action though 
legal Comp. Maimonides’ Sefer ha>mltswoth, Prohibitions, Kos. *i65 and 
266. The passage in Mechilta on which Maimonldes founds his explana¬ 
tion is not contained in the several editions of the Mechilta. 
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the same misfortune or a greater one has befallen another 
person. Amongst us no death causes more grief than that of 
the high-priest. 

The beneficial character of the law concerning “the break¬ 
ing of the neck of a heifer ” (Dent. xxi. 1-8) is evident. 
For it is the city that is nearest to the slain person that 
brings the heifer, and in most cases the murderer comes from 
that place. The elders of the place call upon God as their 
witness, according to the interpretation of our Sages, that 
they have always kept the roads in good condition, have pro¬ 
tected them, and have directed every one that asked his way; ^ 
that the person has not been killed because they were careless 
in these general provisions, and they do not know who has 
slain him. As a rule the investigation, the procession of the 
elders, the measuring,^ and the taking of the heifer, make 
people talk about it, and by making the event public, the 
murderer may be found out, and he who knows of him, or has 
heard of him, or has discovered him by any clue, will now 
name the person that is the murderer, and as soon as a man, 
or even a woman ^ or handmaid, rises up and declares that a 
certain person has committed the murder,* the heifer is not 
killed. It is well known that it is considered great wicked¬ 
ness and guilt on the part of a person who knows the murderer, 
and is silent about him whilst the elders call upon God as 
witness that they know nothing about the.murderer. Even 
a woman will, therefore, communicate whatever knowledge 
she has of him. When the murderer is discovered, the 
benefit of the law is apparent. If the court of justice can¬ 
not sentence him to death, the king may find him guilty, 
who has the power to sentence to death on circumstantial 
evidence;® and if the king does not put him to death, 
the avenger of blood may scheme and plan his death, and 

^ MisTinali III., Sota, is. 6. 

® According to Itn Tibbou : The presence of the people. 

® Whose evidence is not admitted in all cases. Comp. IVIishneh-torah XIV., 
Hilchoth eduth is. 2. 

^ The word skifcJialL has been omitted by Ibn Tibbon. 

® lit., “by circumstances^and by analogy.” 
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at last kill him. We have thus shown the use of the law 
concerning the breaking of the neck of the heifer in discover¬ 
ing the murderer. Porce is added to the law by the rule 
that the place in which the neck of the heifer is broken 
should never be cultivated or sown.^ The owner of the land 
will therefore use all means in his power to search and to 
find the murderer, in order that the heifer be not killed and 
his land be not made useless to him. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

The precepts of the sixth class comprise the different ways 
of punishing the sinner.^ Their general usefulness is known 
and has also been mentioned by us. I will here describe 
them one by one and point out their nature in detail. 

The punishment of him who sins against his neighbour 
consists in the general rule that there shall be done unto him 
exactly as he has done: if he injured any one personally, he 
must suffer personally; if he damaged the propeity of his 
neighbour, he. shall be punished by loss of property. But 
the person whose property has been damaged must be ready 
to resign his claim totally or partly. Only to the murderer 
we must not be lenient because of the greatness of his crime; 
and no ransom must be accepted of him. "And the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it” (Hum. xxxi. 33). Hence 
even if the murdered person continued to live after the 
attack for an hour or for days, was able to speak and 
possessed complete consciousness, and if he himself said, 
" Pardon my muiderer, I have pardoned and forgiven him,” 
he must not be obeyed. We must take life for life, and 
estimate equally the life of a child and that of a grown-up 

^ In accordance with the fature tense of the words Zo-yMlied lo ve-h 
yiszar&i (Dent. sxi. 4). 

2 They are contained in S^&r Skofetim 
VOL. ni. 


N 
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person, of a slave and of a freeman, of a wise man and of a 
fool. For there is no greater sin than this. And he who 
mutilated a limb of his neighbour, must himself lose a limb. 
“ As he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be done 
to him again ” (Lev. xxiv. 20). You must not raise an objec¬ 
tion from our practice of imposing a fine in such cases. For 
we have proposed to ourselves to give here the reason for the 
precepts mentioned in the Law, and not for that which is 
stated in the Talmud.^ I have, however, an explanation 
for the interpretation given in the Talmud, but it will be 
communicated mvd voce. Injuries that cannot be reproduced 
exactly in another person, are compensated for by payment; 
“ only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause 
him to be thoroughly healed” (Exod. xxL 19). If any one 
damaged the property of another, he must lose exactly as 
much of his own property: “ whom the judges shall condemn 
he shall pay double unto his neighbour” (Exod. xxii. 8); 
namely, he restores that which he has taken, and adds just 

^ That is to say. There is a certain reason for the law as stated in the 
Pentateuch, and there is a separate reason for the apparent modifications of 
it, as accepted in the Talmud (Baba-Kama, 84 a). Here Moimonides only 
treats of the former, although he can defend also the Talmudic modification 
of the Law. He by no means rejects the traditional interpretation of “ eye 
for eye,” &c.; on the contrary, it is accepted by him in Miahneh-torah, 
Hilchotk chobhd u-mazsih, i. 8. The principle laid down in the Law, as he 
has done, so it shall be done unto him,” is not set aside by the Talmudic 
interpretation, which only shows how this law can best and safest be carried 
into effect The mysterious words, ** it (the explanation of the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation of this Law) will be communicated vivd wcc,” perplexed the Com¬ 
mentators, who attempted to find out what our author might have said vivd 
voce. At aU events, they imagine that Maimonides rejected the Traditional 
interpretation; and Shem-tob concludes his remarks : ‘^May God pardon him 
and us.”—Comp, Maimonides’ Comm, on Mishnah, Introd., where he says 
that any deviation from the traditional interpretation of Deut. xxv. 12 would 
stomp a prophet as false. It seems, however, that the author would not com¬ 
mit his explanation to writing, because he was not quite certain about it, and 
feared the criticism of Mahometans or Elaraites rather than of his orthodox 
brethren. His interpretation of the Talmudic law was perhaps this: Accord¬ 
ing to the experience the judges hod in those days, loss of property caused 
LUst as much pain to the evil-doer as mutilation of the body.—Comp, sv^af 
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as much [to it] of his own property. It is right that the 
more frequent transgressions and sins are, and the greater 
the probability of their being committed, the more severe 
must their punishment be, in order to deter people from 
committing them; but sins which are of rare occurrence 
deserve a less severe punishment For this reason one who 
stole a sheep had to pay twice as much as for other goods, 
ie., four times the value of the stolen object; but this is 
only the case when he has disposed of it by sale or slaughter 
(Exod. xxi. 37). As a rule, the sheep remained always in 
the fields, and could therefore not be watched so carefully as 
things kept in town. The thief of a sheep used therefore to 
sell it quickly before the theft became known, or to slaughter 
it and thereby change its appearance. As such theft^ hap¬ 
pened frequently, the punishment was severe. The com¬ 
pensation for a stolen ox is still greater by one-fourth, 
because the theft is easily earned out. The sheep keep 
together when they feed, and can be watched by the shep¬ 
herd, so that theft when it is committed can only take 
place by night. But oxen when feeding are very widely 
scattered, as is also mentioned in the book on hTabatean 
Agriculture, and a shepherd cannot watch them properly; 
theft of oxen is therefore a more frequent occurrence. 

The law concerning false^ witnesses (Deut. xix. 19) pre¬ 
scribes that they shall suffer exactly the same loss wMch 
they intended to inflict upon another. If they intended to 
bring a sentence of death against a person, they are killed; 
if they aimed at the punishment of stripes, they receive 
stripes; and if they desire to make a person pay money, they 
are sentenced to pay exactly the same sum. The object of 
aU these laws is to make the punishment equal to the crime; 
and it is also on this account that the judgments are 
"righteous” (Deut. iv. 8). A robber with violence is. not 

^ The printed editions of Ibn Tibbon*s version have “their 

custom,” instead of gcmhhathmb^ “ their stealing.” 

2 In Hebrew, edim, zom^ivhj witnesses who intended [to injure some 
person]. 
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ordered to pay anything as fine (Lev. v. 24); the additional 
fifth part [of the value of the stolen goods] is only an atone¬ 
ment-offering for his perjury.^ The reason of this rule is to 
he found in the rare occurrence of robbery; theft is com¬ 
mitted more frequently than robbery, for theft can be 
committed everywhere; robbery is not possible in towns, 
except with difficulty; besides, the thief takes things 
exposed as well as things hidden away; robbery applies 
only to tilings exposed; against robbery we can guard and 
defend ourselves; we cannot do so against theft; again, the 
robber is known, can be sought, and forced to return that 
which he has robbed, whilst the thief is not known. On 
account of all these circumstances the law fines the thief 
and not the robber. 

PTeliminary Eemarh —Whether the punishment is great 
or small, the pain inflicted intense or less intense, depends 
on the following four conditions : 

1. The greatness of the sin. Actions that cause great 
harm are punished severely, whilst actions that cause little 
harm are punished less severely. 

2. The frequency of the crime. A crime that is frequently 
committed, must be put down by severe punishment; crimes 
of rare occurrence may be suppressed by a lenient punish¬ 
ment considering that they are rarely committed. 

3. The amount of temptation. Only fear of a severe 
punishment restrains us from actions for which there exists 
a great temptation, either because we have a great desire fdr 
these actions, or are accustomed to them, or feel unhappy 
without them. 

4 The facility of doing the thing secretly, and unseen and 
unnoticed. Prom such acts we are deterred only by the fear 
of a great and terrible punishment. 

After this preliminary remark, I say that the precepts of 
the Law may be divided into the following four classes wdth 
respect to the punishment for their transgression:—(1.) Pre- 

1 According to Ibn Tibbon, the following phrase is to be added; but for 
the robbery he adds nothing. 
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cepts whose transgression is followed by sentence of death 
pronounced by a court of law. (2.) Precepts .whose trans¬ 
gression is punished with excision,^ in addition to the con¬ 
sciousness of having committed a great sin. (3.) In some 
cases the transgression is punished by stripes administered 
with a strap (but the sinner has not the additional pain of 
being conscious of having committed a grave sin), or by 
“death by Heaven.”^ (4.) Precepts the transgression of 
which is not punished [even] by stripes. Prohibitions of 
this kind are all those that involve no act.® But there 
are the following exceptions: ^ [First], Swearing falsely, 
because it is gross neglect of man’s duty, who ought to 
bear constantly in mind the greatness of God. [Secondly], 
Changing an animal devoted to the sanctuary for another 
(Lev. xxvii. 10), because this change leads to contemning 
sacrifices devoted to the name of God. [Thirdly], Cursing 
a person by the name of God (ibid. xix. 14); because many 
dread the effect of a curse more than bodily harm. The 
transgression of other negative commandments that involve no 
act causes little harm, and cannot always be avoided, as it con¬ 
sists in mere words; moreover, man’s back would be inflicted 
with stripes all the year round if he were to be punished with 

1 In Hebrew, EarctTi, This punishment is not inflicted by human courts 
of justice, but by the hand of God; it is, according to some, premature death, 
according to others, deprivation of divine bliss in the world to come. In all 
coses of prohibitions punishable by Icarcthi the sinner was besides punished 
with malkoth (stripes). See Mishnah, Maccoth iit 15, hlaimonides, Mishneh- 
torah XrV., IlUcliotfi SanliedHrif xviii. 1. According to some reading 
(Munk), Maimonides says here distinctly : “ The punishment is excision, and 
(so far as human tribunals are concerned) by indUiotli ” (forty stripes). It 
seems, however, that it has been added by copyists as an explanatory note ; 
for according to Maimonides (Z.c.), the isame is the rule with sins punished 
with “ death by Heaven ; *’ but he does not add this phrase to this term in the 
next category. 

^ In Hebrew, mifhali 'bide sliamaifwi. See Mishneh - torah, l,c. This 
punishment is considered as less severe than excision, which is inflicted even 
after death if the sinner has not repented during life; whilst “death by 
Heaven ” is considered the entire expiation of the sin committed. 

® The utterance of words is not considered an act in this respect. 

^ See Misbneh-torah, l.c. xviii 2. 
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stripes for each transgression of this kind. Besides, pre¬ 
vious warning is impossible in this case.^ There is also 
wisdom in the number of stripes; for although the number 
of their maximum is given, there is no fixed number how 
many are to be applied to each person; each man receives 
only as many stripes as he can bear, but not more than forty 
(Dent. XXV. 8), even if he be strong enough for a hundred. 

The death by the court of law ” is not inflicted for the 
transgression of any of the dietar}’- laws; because in such a 
case no great harm is done, and the temptation of man to 
transgress these laws is not so great as the temptation to the 
enjoyment of sexual intercourse. In some of the dietary 
laws the punishment is excision. This is the case with the 
prohibition of eating blood (Lev. xvii. 26). For in ancient 
days people were very eager and anxious to eat blood as a 
kind of idolatrous ceremony, as is explained in the book 
Tomtom,2 and therefore the prohibition of eating blood is 
made very stringent. Excision is also the punishment for 
eating fat; ^ because people enjoy it, and because it was distin¬ 
guished and sanctified by its use in the offerings. The eating 
of leavened bread on Passover (Exod. xii. 15), and breaking 
the fast on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 29), are likewise 
punished with excision: [first] on account of the great dis¬ 
comfort which the obedience to the law causes in these cases; 
[secondly] on account of the principles of faith which the 
laws of Passover and of the Day of Atonement inculcate: 
they confirm fundamental principles of the Law, viz., the 
belief in the wonderful departure [of Israel] from Egypt, and 
in the effect of repentance, according to the words, “ For on 
this day will He forgive you ** (Lev. xvi. 31). Just as in the 
case of eating fat, so is excision also announced as a punish¬ 
ment when a person eats that which is left [of a sacrifice 

1 Punishment was only inflicted after due warning (kathmah) had been 
given, so that the witnesses were quite certain that the act was a deliberate 
one {zadon). In this case, where the sin requires no preparation, the sin 
is committed before warning can be given. See Jlishneh-torah, Lc, xii. 2. 

® See supraf page 144. 

* In Hebrew, chehb : such fat of animals as in cases of sacrifice was burnt 
upon the altar (Lev. vii. 25). 
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tempting character; otherwise^ excision is the punishment. 
Likewise not all kinds of idolatry are capital crimes, but 
only the principal acts of idolatry, such as praying ^ to 
an idol, prophesying in its name,^ passing a child through 
the fire,^ consulting with familiar spirits,® and acting as a 
wizard or witch.® 

As punishments and judgments are evidently indispens¬ 
able, it was necessary to appoint judges throughout the 
country in every town; witnesses must be heard; and a king 
is required whom all fear and respect, who is able to restrain 
the people by various means, and who can strengthen and 
support the authority of the judges. Although I have shown 
the reason of all the laws contained in “ the Section of Judges” 
{Sefer Shofetion), I find it necessary, in accordance with the 
object of this treatise, to explain a few of these laws, 6.g,, the 
laws concerning a rebellious elder.^ 

God knew that the judgments of the Law will always 
require an extension in some cases and curtailment in others, 
according to the variety of places, events, and circumstances.® 
He therefore cautioned against such increase and diminution, 
and commanded, “ Thou shalt not add thereto nor diminish 
from it ” (Deut. xiii 1); for constant changes would tend to 
distob the whole system of the Law, and would lead people to 
believe that the Law is not of Divine origin. But permission 

^ Lev. XX. 17 iqq. This division corresponds to the division mode in chap. 
xlLx. hetTveeu cases in which parent and child (root and branch) aro con- 
ceiTiod and those cases which relate to brothers and sisters (ti'eated like root 
and branch). 

2 Comp. Babyl, Talm. Sanhedrin, 60 b. In Mishnoh-torah I., Hilchoth 
Abhodhali-zarah iii. 3, Maimonides enumerates four kinds of service to idols 
which wore always considered capital crimes, viz., sacrificing an animal, 
buming inconso, pouring out di’ink-offering, and bowing down {hishtacJi- 
amyah) ; the last-named is probably identical with pi*ayer, which is cited 
as an instance, because it is connected with or includo<l in every service. 
Idolatrous services not punishable with death are such as aro peculiar to a 
certain idol, and are pei’formed in honour of another idol (ibid. 10). 

® Ibid. V. 6. ^ Lev. xx. 2. « Lev. xx. 27. ® Exod. xxH. 17. 

^ Deut. xvii 12; Babyl. Talm. 87 a; Mishneh-torah, Seplxer shofotim, 
Hilchoth mamrim, iii. 4 sqq, 

® According to Ibn Tibbon; according os it appears from the circum¬ 
stances. 
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is at the same time given to the wise men, i.c., the great 
court (Synhedrin) of every nation to make fences round 
the judgments of the Law for their protection, and to intro¬ 
duce bye-laws (fences) in order to insure the keeping of the 
Law.^ Such fences once erected remain in force for ever. 
The Mishnah therefore teaches: “ And make a fence round 
the Law (Aboth i. 1). In the same manner they have the 
power temporarily to dispense with some religious act pre¬ 
scribed in the Law, or to allow that which is forbidden, if 
exceptional circumstances and events require it; but none 
of the laws can be abrogated permanently, as has been 
explained by us in the Introduction to the Commentary on 
the Mishnah ^ in treating of temporary legislation. By this 
method the Law will remain perpetually the same, and will 
yet admit at all times and under all circumstances such 
temporary modifications as are indispensable. If every 
scholar had the power to make such modifications, the 
multitude of disputes and differences of opinion would have 
produced an injurious effect. Therefore it was commanded 
that of the Sages only the great Synhedrin, and none else, 
should have this power; and whoever would oppose their 
decision should be killed. For if any critic were allowed to 
dispute the decision of the Synhedrin, the object of this law 
would not be attained; it would be useless. 

Transgressions may be divided into four classes, viz.—(1.) 
involuntary transgi’essions, (2.) sins committed in ignorance, 
(3.) sins done knowingly, and (4.) sins done spitefully. He 
who sins involuntarily is, according to the distinct declaration 
of the Law, exempt from punishment, and free from all blame ; 
comp. " Unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death” (Deut. xxii. 26). If a 
person sins in ignorance, he is blamable; for if he had been 
more considerate and careful, he would not have erred. 
Although he is not punished, his sin must be atoned for, and 
for this reason he brings a sin-offering. The Law dis-' 

1 According to Munk: in order to prevent the alteration of the Law. 

3 It is stated there that the prophet could temporarily suspend a law, bat¬ 
on condition that his arrangement is not intended to be permanent. 
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tinguishes in this respect between a private person ^ and a 
king,2 a high-priest® or Teacher of Halachah,^ Hence we 
conclude that a person who acts wrongly, or who teaches 
wrongly, guided by his own reasoning—except in tlie case of 
the great Synhedrin or the high-priest—is treated as me%id 
(as one who sins knowingly), and does not belong to the 
category of shogcgim (pi those who sin by error). A rebel¬ 
lious elder is therefore put to death, although he acted and 
taught according to his view. But the great Synhedrin must 
teach according to its opinion, and if the opinion is wrong, 
tlie sin is considered as due to error. In reference to such a 
case the Law says, “ And if the whole congregation of Israel 
C7T,” &c. (Lev. iv. 13). It is on this principle that our Sages 
say, ' ^jLie error in learning amounts to intentional sin” 
(Aboth iv. 13); he who has studied insufficiently, and teaches 
and acts according to his defective knowledge, is to be con¬ 
sidered as if he sinned knowingly. Bor if a person eats 
of the fat of the kidneys in the belief that it is the fat of 
the rump, his error is not so grave as the error of him who, 
eating of the fat of the kidneys, knows that it is that fat, 
but is ignorant of the fact that it is prohibited. The latter 
brings a sin-offering although he is almost an intentional 
transgressor. But this is only the case as far as he acts 
according to his knowledge; but if he decides a religious 
question [wrongly], he is undoubtedly an intentional sinner. 
The Law admits the plea of error in a religious decision only 
in the case of the great Synhedrin. 

He who has sinned knowingly must pay the penalty pre¬ 
scribed in the Law; he is put to death or receives stripes, or 
—for transgression of prohibitions not punishable by stripes 

^ See Lev. iv. 27 ^ Ibid. iv. 22 aqq. * Ibid. 8 sqq, 

^ The passage, Lev. iv. 13 sgq., “ If the whole congregation of tho children 
of Israel sin,” &c., is interpreted by tradition as referring to the Great 
Synhedrin. A teacher, separate from the body of the Synhedrin, is not 
included in the four classes of persons that may bring a sin-offering when 
they have sinned inadvertently. He is always ti’oated as mezid, as one 
who sins knowingly. This rule, however, refers only to a person who is 
oualified for deciding religious questions. Mishneh-torah XIV., Hilchoth 

. ''irim iii. 6. 
stone 
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—Other corporal punishment,^ or pays a fine. There are 
some sins for which the punishment is the same, whether 
they have been committed knowingly or unknowingly; 
because they are frequent, and are easily done, consisting only 
in the utterance of words, and involving no action besides 
false swearing by witnesses,® or by trustees.'* Intercourse 
with a betrothed handmaid ® is likewise easy and frequent; 
she is exposed unprotected, being in reality neither hand¬ 
maid nor a free person, nor a married woman,® according to 
the traditional interpretation of this precept 
Jf a person sins presumptuously, so that in sinning he 
shows impudent jDublicity, if he does no^ sin 

only to satisfy his appetite, if he does whac by 

the Law, not only because of his evil inclination - 
order to oppose and resist the Law, he "reproacheth th^ 
Lord” (Hum. xv. 30), and must undoubtedly be put to 
death. Hone will act in such ’a manner but such as have 
conceived the idea to act contrary to the Law. According 
to the traditional interpretation, therefore, the above passage 
speaks of an idolater^ who opposes the fundamental prin- 

^ The prohibitions not punishable by maUeotli (stripes) are enumerated by 
Maimonides in Mishneh-torah XIV., Hilchoth Sanhedrin xix. 1-4. Mdkhaih- 
ma/i'dMthf lit., striking for rebellion,” is inflicted on the transgressor when 
punishment of death or stripes is not admissible, and he continues the same 
sin in spite of warnings received (ibid, zviii. 6). 

® That is to say, in accordance with the principle laid down by Maimonides 
[mpraf p. 196), the transgression, which is easily carried out, requires a 
severe punishment, the skogeg is in the cases mentioned here treated as 
mmd. Comp. Babyl. Talm. Cherithuth, 9 a. 

® /.e., witnesses who are summoned by the court to give evidence in a certain 
matter, and swear that they know nothing about it (Lev. v. 1 sqq.) In this 
case and the next the phrase ve-nSelam mimmennv^ *!and it be hid from him,” 
is absent from the text ; hence the interpretation that the same rule applies 
whether the pei;jury is committed knowingly or unknowingly, i.e., with the 
knowledge that a certain offering is to be brought by the sinner, or without 
that knowledge. Comp. BabyL Talm. Shebhuoth, 30 a and 32 b. 

^ Lev. V. 20 sqq, Mishnah, Shebhuoth v. 1. 

® Lev. xix. 20-22. Babyl. Talm. Cherithuth, 9 a. Comp. Toseph. Jom- 
tobh on Mishnah Cherithuth ii. 4. 

^ Babyl. Talm. l.c, 11 a. 

^ See Sifri on Hum. xv. 22 sqq., and Babyl. Talm. Cherithuth 7 a. 
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ciples of tlie Law; for no one worships a star unless he 
believes [—contrary to the teachings of Scripture—] that the 
star is eternal, as we have frequently stated in our work. I 
think that the same punishment [viz., sentence of death] 
applies to every sin which involves the rejection of the Law, 
or opposition to it.^ Even if an Israelite eats meat [boiled] 
in milk,2 or wears garments of wool and linen,® or rounds the 
corners of his head,^ out of spite against the Law, in order 
to show clearly that he does not believe in its truth, I apply 
to him the words, “he reproacheth the Lord/* and [I avu of 
opinion] that be bidi’er death as -r- ‘.liNdievpTi,’A. 
not for r. punkh:r.eut. bir:^ -v the inluibi- 

iitntso^' n T"t'‘'id{-.atry i^re shui* re • ih-jlr unbelief,® 
punishmen*- v.^‘ime; wherefore their 
.[jTopert} is destroyed by fire, and is not given to their heirs, 
m h the case with the property of others condemned to 
death. ^ According to my opinion, all the members of an 
Israelitish community which has insolently and presump¬ 
tuously transgressed any of the divine precepts, must be put 
to death. This is proved by the history of “the sons of 
Eeuben and the sons of Gad” (Josh, xxii.), against whom 
the whole congregation of Israel decided to make war. 
When warning was given to the supposed offenders, it was 
explained to them that they had relinquished their faith, 
because by agreeing to transgress one particular law they 
rejected the truth of the whole Law. For they were ad¬ 
dressed as foUows: “What trespass is this that ye have 
committed against the God of Israel, to turn away this day 
from following the Lord ? ” (Josh. xxii. 16); and they replied : 

‘‘ The Lord knoweth, &c., if it be in rebellion, or if in trans¬ 
gression against the Lord,” &c. (ibid. 22). Take weU notice 
of these principles in respect to punishments. 


^ Comp. Sifri on Nmn. 
manner,” &c. 

“ Exod. xxiiL 19. 

® Dent. siii. 13-18. ! 
iv. 6. 


xy. 80, “He who interprets the Law in an evil 

» Deut xxii. 11. 4 ^ix. 27. 

Comp. Mishneli-torah, Hilelioth abliodLah-zarah 
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The Section on Judges includes also the commandment to 
blot out the memory of Amalek (Deut. xxv. 17-19). In the 
same way as one individual person is punished, so must also 
a whole family or a whole nation be punished, in order that 
other families shall hear it and be afraid, and not accustom 
themselves to practise mischief. For they will say, we may 
suffer in the same way as those people have suffered; and if 
there be found among them a wicked, mischievous man, who 
cares neither for the evil he brings upon himself nor for that 
which he causes to others, he will not find in his family any 
one ready to help him in his evil designs. As Amalek was 
the first to attack Israel with the sword (Exod. xviL 8-16), it 
was commanded to blot out his name by means of the sword; 
whilst Amon and Moab, who have not been friendly simply 
from meanness, and have caused them injury by deceit,^ 
were only punished by exclusion from intermarriage with 
the Israelites, and from their friendship.® All these things 
which God has commanded as a punishment are not exces¬ 
sive nor inadequate, but, as is distinctly stated, " according 
to the fault ” (Deut. xxv. 2). 

This section contains also the law concerning preparing 

a place without the camp,” and " having a paddle upon the 
weapon” (Deut. xxiii. 12, 13). As I have told you, it is one 
of the objects of the Law to train Israel to cleanliness; that 
they should keep free from dirt and filth, and that man 
should not be degraded to the condition of cattle. Another 
object of this law is to confirm by these preparations the 
belief of the warriors that God dwells in their midst. The 
reason of the law is therefore stated thus; For the Lord 
thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp ” (ibid. ver. 14). 
The mention of this reason gave occasion to add another 
lesson: ‘"That He see no unclean thing in thee and turn 
away from thee” (ibid.). These words warn and’ caution us 

^ Deut S3dii. 46. 

3 This probably refers to the employment of Balaam by Moab' against 
Israel, and to Balaam’s plan—according to tradition—to lead Israel to sin. 
Comp. Hum. xxxL 16, and Sifri ad locmi. 
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against the usual inclination of soldiers to fornication, when 
they are away from their homes a long time. God therefore 
commanded us to do certain things which remind us that 
He is in our midst; we will thereby be saved from those 
evil practices; as it is said, and thy camp shall be holy, 
that He see no unclean thing in thee ” (ibid.). Even those 
who are unclean by pollution, were compelled to stop out¬ 
side the camp till the evening, and ‘‘ then he shall come into 
the camp again.” ^ It will thus be confirmed in the heart of 
every one of the Israelites that their camp must be like 
a sanctuary of the Lord, and it must not be like the camps 
of the heathen, whose sole object is corruption and sin; who 
only seek to cause injury to others and to take their pro¬ 
perty ; 2 whilst our object is to lead mankind to the service 
of God, and to a good social order. I have told you already 
that I only propose to give here such reasons as are apparent 
from the text of the Law.® 

To the same class belongs also the law concerning " the 
marriage of a captive woman” (Dent. xxi. 10 sq). There is 
a well-known saying of our Sages: “This law is only a 
concession to human weakness.”^ This law contains, never¬ 
theless, even for the nobler class of people, some moral 
lessons to which I will call your attention. For although 
the soldier may be overcome by his desire which he is 
unable to suppress or to restrain, he must take the object of 
his lust to a private place, “into the inner of his house” 
(Deut. xxi. 12), and he is not permitted to force her in the 
camp. Similarly our Sages say, that he may not cohabit 
with her a second time before she leaves off her mouminsr, 

^ It is probably by error that IMaimonides quotes these words from Lev. 
xiv. 8, instead of “ And when the sun is down, he shall come into the camp 
again” (Deut. xxiii. 11). 

® Comp. “Keep thee from every wicked thing” (Deut. xxiii. 9). So also 
Sifri ad locum, 

® That is to say, that Maimonides only gives the reasons of the laws 
directly commanded in the Dentateuch, and not of aU those detailed rules 
concerning them taught in the Oral Law. 

* Babyl. Talm. Kiddushin, 21 b. 
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and is at ease about her troubles. She must not be pre¬ 
vented from mourning and crying, and she must be per¬ 
mitted to abstain from bathing, in accordance with the 
words, ^*and she shall weep for her father and for her 
mother” (ibid.); for mourners find comfort in crying and 
in excitement till the body has not sufficient strength to bear 
the inner emotions; in the same manner as happy persons 
find rest in various kinds of play. Thus the Lord is merci¬ 
ful to her and gives her permission to continue her mourning 
and weeping till she is worn out. You know certainly that 
he married her as a heathen, and that during the thirty days 
she openly keeps her religion and even continues her 
idolatrous practices; no interference with her faith was 
allowed during that time; and after all that sheoould not 
be sold, nor treated as a handmaid, if she could not be 
induced to accept the statutes of the Law. Thus the Law 
does not ignore the cohabitation of the Israelite with the 
captive woman, although it involved disobedience to G-od 
to some extent, having taken place when she was still a 
heathen. The Law prescribes: " Thou shalt not make mer¬ 
chandise of her, because thou hast humbled her” (ibid. 14). 
We have thus shown the moral lessons contained in these 
laws,^ and we have explained the reason of every precept 
of this section 


CHAPTER XLII. 

The precepts of the seventh class are the civil laws enume¬ 
rated in the Section on Judgments, and part of the Section 
on Property. The object of these precepts is obvious. They 
define the ways of equity in the various transactions which 
must take place between man and man. Those that are 
engaged in such transactions must mutually promote each 
other’s interests; neither of the parties must strive to in- 

^ According to the Arabi<^ and Gharizi: in this law. 
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crease only his own profit, and that he alone should enjoy the 
whole benefit of the transaction. In the first place, no over¬ 
charge is permitted; only the ordinary and known rate of 
profit may be taken. The law fixes the limits of profits 
within which the transaction is valid.^ Even imposition in 
mere words [where no material harm is inflicted] is for¬ 
bidden ^ as is well known. Next comes the law of the four 
kinds of bailees;^ the fairness of the law is evident. If 
one keeps the property of his neighbour for nothing, 
without deriving therefrom any benefit for himself, and is 
only obliging his neighbour, he is free from all responsibility, 
and if any injury is done to'the property, the owner alone 
must bear the loss. He who borrows a thing keeps it only 
for his own advantage, whilst the owner lends it to him 
to oblige him; he is therefore responsible for everything; 
any loss in the property must be borne by the borrower. 
If one takes wages for keeping the property or pays for 
using it,'^ he as well as the owner profit thereby; the losses 
must therefore be divided between them. It is done in this 
manner; the bailee pays for any loss • caused through want 
of care, namely, when the property is stolen or lost; for this 
happens only when the bailee does not take sufficient pre¬ 
caution. The owner, on the other hand, bears such losses as 
cannot be prevented; namely, if by accident the animal falls 
and breaks its Hmbs, or is carried away by armed men as 
booty, or if it dies. The Law further ordains merciful con- 

^ It is fixed to one-sixth of the value o£ the thing. If the overcharge is 
more than one-sixth, the transaction is canceUed. Comp. BabyL Talm. Baba 
Metsiah, 57 a. 

- Comp. Rashi on Lev. xxv. 17. 

® Viz., a, who keep the neighbour’s property for nothing {skom&r ehinnam ); 
b, who keep it and are paid for doing so {ahomer sachar); o, who borrow 
something without paying for the use of it (s/toel}; d, who hire something 
(socAcr), Exod. xxiL 6-14. Mishnah, Baba Metsia viL 8. 

^ BabyL Talm. Baba Metsia, 93 a. Maimonides adopts the opinion of 
Babbi Jehudah, who treats the aoe/ier like ahomer aacharj Rabbi Meir is of 
opinion that aocher has the same advantages as ahmer cUnrum. In the 
Bentat. (L c.) this law is not defined. 
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duct towards hired workmen because of their poverty. 
Their wages should be paid without delay,^ and they must 
not be wronged in any of their rights ; ^ they must receive 
their pay according to their work. Another instance of 
kindness to workmen is this: according to the regulations of 
this law, workmen,® and even animals,^ must be permitted to 
partake of the food in the preparation of which they have been 
engaged. The laws which relate to property include law 
concerning inheritance. They are based on the sound prin¬ 
ciple that man must not " withhold good from those to whom 
it is due ” (Prov. iii, 27), and when he is about to die, he 
must not conceive ill-will against his heirs, by squandering 
his-property, but leave it to the one who has the greatest 
claim on it, that is, to him who is his nearest relation, “unto 
his kinsman that is next to him of his family ” (Num. xxviu 
11). ^ It is clearly stated that the son has the first claim, then 
comes the daughter,® then the brother, and then the father’s 
brothers, as is well known. The father must leave the right 
of the first-born to his eldest son, because his love for 
this son came first; he must not be guided by his inclina¬ 
tion. He may not make the son of the beloved first¬ 
born before the son of the hated (Dent. xxi. 16). Thus 
our highly equitable Law preserves and strengthens the 
virtue of respecting all kinsmen, and doing well unto 
them, as the prophet says: “ He that is cruel troubleth his 
own flesh” (Prov. xi. 17). The Law correctly says, “Thou 
shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, unto thy poor ” 
(Deut. XV. 11). Our Sages bestow much praise upon him 
who is kind to his relatives, and him who marries the 

^ Lev. xix. 13. 

^ Ibid. See Kashi ad locum, 

3 Bout, xxiii. 25, 26. According to the traditional interpretation (Babyl. 
Talm. Baba Metsia 87 b), the passage refers to workmen. 

^ Bout. XXV. 4, 

® According to the Arabic (Mnnk); ** The child has the first clwin, then 
oomos tho brother.” The English translation followed here the Hebrew 
versions of Ibn Tibbon and Gharizi, as being more in accordance with the 
law contained in Num. xxviL 8. 
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daughter of his sister.^ The Law has taught us how far we 
have to extend this principle of favouring those who are 
near to us, and of treating kindly every one with whom we 
have some relationship, even if he offended or wronged us; 
even if he is very had, we must have some consideration 
for him. Thus the Law says: “ Thou shalt not ahhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother” (ibid, xxiii. 7). Again, if 
we find a person in trouble, whose assistance we have once 
enjoyed, or of whom we have received some benefit, even if 
that person has subsequently done evil to us, we must bear 
in mind his previous [good] conduct. Thus the Law tells 
us: ‘‘ Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast 
a stranger in his land” (ibid.), although the Egyptians have 
subsequently oppressed us very much, as is well known. See 
how many moral lessons we have derived from these pre¬ 
cepts. The last two precepts do not belong to the seventh 
class; but the discussion of the preference due to relatives 
as regards inheritance led us to speak of the Egyptians and 
the Edomites. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

The precepts of the eighth class are enumerated in "the 
Section on Seasons ” {Sefer zemaTmiTri). With a few excep¬ 
tions, the reasons for all of them are stated in the Law. The 
object of Sabbath is obvious, and requires no explanation. 
The rest it affords to man is known; one-seventh of the life of 
every man, whether small or great, passes thus in comfort, 
and in rest from tTouble and exertion. This the Sabbath 
effects in addition to the perpetuation and confirmation of 
the grand doctrine of the Creation.^ The object of the Fast 
of Atonement is evident. The Fast creates the sense of 

^ Babyl. Talm. Tebhamotli, 62 b. " 

a The same two reasons are given Maimomdes in Part 11,, chap, 
zxxi. 
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repentance; it is the same day on which the chief of all 
prophets came down [from Mount Sinai] with the second 
tables, and announced to the people the divine pardon of 
their great sin; ^ the day was therefore appointed for ever as 
a day devoted to repentance and true worship of God. For 
this reason all material enjoyment, all trouble and care for 
the body, are interdicted, no work may be done; the day 
must be spent in confession; every one shall confess his sins 
and abandon them. 

Other holy days are appointed for rejoicing and for such 
pleasant gathering as people generally need. They also pro¬ 
mote the good feeling that men should have to each other in 
their social and political relations. The appointment of the 
special days for such purposes has its cause. The reason for 
the Passover is well known. It is kept seven days, because 
the period of seven days is the unit of time intermediate be¬ 
tween a day and a month. It is also known how great is the 
importance of this period in Nature,^ and in many religious 
duties.® For the Law always follows Nature, and in some 
respects brings it to perfection; for Nature is not capable of 
designing and thinking, whilst the Law is the result of the 
wisdom and guidance of God, who is the author of the in¬ 
tellect of aU rational beings. This, however, is not the 
theme of the present chapter; let us return to our subject. 

The Feast of Weeks is the anniversary of the Eevelation 
on Mount Sinai. In order to raise the importance of this 

^ According to tradition, Moses spent on Mount Sinai three times forty 
days, from the seventh of Sivan to the tenth of Tishri. The first forty days 
ended on the seventeenth of Tammuz, on which day Moses broke the tables 
of the decalogue j the second forty days, which he spent in prayers for Israel, 
ended on the first of EUul; the third forty days ended on the tenth of Tishri, 
on which day God forgave the Israelites their sin of making a golden calf. 
Oomp. Kashi on Exod. xxxiii. 11. 

^ The principal changes in the moon take place every seven days; certain 
diseases develop in seven days ; the leper was therefore in some cases left by 
the priest in suspense for seven days, or twice or thrice seven days, before he 
was declared dean or unclean (Lev. xiii. and xiv.) 

8 The seventh day is Sabbath; Pas'sover and Tabemades were kept seven 
days ; a menstruous woman was kept separate for seven days, &o. 
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day, we count the days that pass since the preceding fes¬ 
tival, just as one who expects his most intimate friend on a 
certain day counts the days and even the hours. This is 
the reason why we count the days that pass since the offer¬ 
ing of the Omer, between the anniversary of our departure 
from Egypt and the anniversary of the Lawgiving. The latter 
was the aim and object of the exodus from Egypt, and thus 
God said, brought you unto myself” (Exod. xix. 4). As 
that great revelation took place only on one day, so we 
keep its anniversary only one day; but if the eating of 
unleavened bread on Passover were only commanded for 
one day, we should not have noticed it, and its object would 
not have been manifest. Eor it frequently happens that we 
take the same kind of food for two or three days. But by 
our continuing for a whole period [of seven days] to eat 
unleavened bread, its object becomes clear and evident. 

New-Year ^ is likewise kept for one day; for it is a day of 
repentance,^ on which we are stirred up from our forgetfulness. 
Eor this reason the shofar is blown on this day, as we have 
shown in Mishneh-torah.^ The day is, as it were, a prepara¬ 
tion for and an introduction to the day of the East, as is 
obvious from the national tradition about the days between 
ETew-Year and the Day of Atonement.^ 

Tlie Feast of Tabernacles, which is a feast of rejoicing and 
gladness,^ is kept seven days, in order that the idea of the festi¬ 
val may be more noticeable. The reason why it is kept in the 

1 In the Pentateuch the feast is caUed yom teritoJii “a day of blowing the 
shofar,” and zichron teruah, “a memorial of blowing the shofar;” in the 
Mishnah (Rosh ha-shanah i. 1) it is one of four different new-year’s days for 
different purposes, and is caUed New-Year’s Day par excellence, 

^ This is probably derived from the name of the feast, zidii'm teruah, a 
memorial of blowing the shofar, or “remembering through the blowing of the 
shofar ; ” for the notion of remembering through the shofar suggested the idea 
that something has been forgotten or neglected. 

® Hilcboth Theshubha iii. 4. 

* The days from the first to the tenth of Tishri are kept as the “,ten days 
of penitence ” [amreth yeme ha-theshulhali), 

° Comp. Lev. xxiii 40. In the ritual the feast is called zeman simchathem, 
“ the season of our rejoicing.” 
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autumn is stated in the Law," When thou hast gathered in the 
labours out of the field ” (Exod. xxiii. 16); that is to say, when 
you rest and are free from pressing labours. Aristotle in the 
ninth book of his Ethics,^ mentions this as a general custom 
among the nations. He says : “ In ancient times the sacri¬ 
fices and assemblies of the people took place after the in¬ 
gathering of the corn and the fruit, as if the sacrifices were 
offered on account of the harvest.” Another reason is this— 
in this season it is possible to dwell in tabernacles, as there 
is neither great heat nor troublesome rain. 

The two festivals, Passover and the Eeast of Tabernacles, 
imply also the teaching of certain truths and certain moral 
lessons. Passover teaches us to remember the miracles 
which God wrought in Egypt, and to perpetuate their 
memory; the Eeast of Tabernacles reminds us of the mir¬ 
acles wrought in the wilderness. The moral lessons derived 
from these feasts is this: man ought to remember his evil 
days in his days of prosperity. He will thereby be induced 
to thank God repeatedly, to lead a modest and humble life. 
We eat, therefore, unleavened bread and bitter herbs on Pass- 
over in memory of what has happened unto us, and leave [on 
Succoth] our houses in order to dwell in tabernacles, as inha¬ 
bitants of deserts do that are in want of comfort. We shall 
thereby remember that this has once been our condition; 
[comp.] “I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths” (Lev. 
xxiii. 43) ; although we dwell now in elegant houses, in the 
best and most fertile land, by the kindness of God, and be¬ 
cause of His promises to our forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who were perfect in their opinions and in their con¬ 
duct. This idea is likewise an important element in our 
religion; that whatever good w^e have received and ever 
will receive of God, is owing to the merits of the Patriarchs, 
who ‘‘kept the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment” 
(Gen. xviii, 19). We join to the Eeast of Tabernacles the 

1 Oomp. Arist Nicom. Ethics viii.—Narboiu: the law retained those ancient 
customs that were not connected with idolatry. 
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Feast of the Eighth Day, in order to complete our rejoicings, 
which cannot he perfect in booths, but in comfortable and 
well-built houses. As regards the four species 2 [the branches 
of the palm tree, the citron, the myrtle, and the willows of the 
brook] our Sages gave a reason for their use by way of Agadic 
interpretation,^ the method of which is well known to those 
\vho are acquainted with the style of our Sages. They use 
the text of the Bible only as a kind of poetical language [for 
their own ideas], and do not intend thereby to give an inter¬ 
pretation of the text. As to the value of these Midrashic 
interpretations, we meet with two different opinions. For 
some think that the Midrash contains the real ’explanation of 
the text, whilst others, finding that it cannot be reconciled 
with the words quoted, reject and ridicule it. The former 
struggle and fight to prove and to confirm such interpreta¬ 
tions according to their opinion, and to keep them as the real 
meaning of the text; they consider them in the same light as 
traditional laws. Neither of the two classes understood it, 
that our Sages employ biblical texts merely as poetical ex¬ 
pressions, the meaning of which is clear to every reasonable 
reader. This style was general in ancient days; all adopted 
it in the same way as poets [adopt a certain style]. Our 
Sages say,"^ in reference to the words, and a paddle (jjathM) 
thou shalt have upon thy weapon ” \azeneokai Deut. xxiii. 14]: 
Do not read azemclm, " thy weapon,” but oznecha, thy ear.” 

i Another reason has been suggested in Talmud and Midrash. “A king 
invited his children to a feast. After a few days, when the day of departure 
has arrived, the king says to his children, * I beg of you stay another day, the 
separation from you is too hard.’ ” See Rashi on Lev. xxiii. 86. 

® Lev. xxiii. 40, boughs of the goodly tree, branches of the palm trees, 
boughs of thick-leaved trees, and willows of the brook {etiLrogj Ivlahht hadasim, 
arahhoth). These four together are generally called lulabh, because the lulabh 
(branch of palm-tree) is the longest and most prominent of the four species. 

^ See Midrash rabboth, Lev. sect. 30. 

^ Comp. Babyl. Tahn. Kethuboth 16 a.—^Narboni remarks: ** If Maimonides 
in earnest holds that the prophets were shown certain things, from the names 
uf which, by transposition, they had to draw a lesson, he need not consider the 
inidrashio interpretation introduced by the formula * do not read ’ (al Were) as 
a mere rhetoric phrase.” 
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You are thus told, that if you hear a person uttering something 
disgraceful, put your fingers into your ears. Now, I wonder 
whether those ignorant persons [who take the Midrashic inter¬ 
pretations literally] believe that the author of this saying gave 
it as the true interpretation of the text quoted, and as the 
meaning of this precept; that in truth yatloed, the paddle,” 
is used for “ the finger,” and azancclia denotes thy ear.” I 
cannot think that any person whose intellect is sound can 
admit this. The author employed the text as a beautiful 
poetical phrase, in teaching an excellent moral lesson, 
namely this: It is as bad to listen to bad language as it is 
to use it. This lesson is practically connected with the 
above text. In the same sense you must understand the 
phrase, “ Do not read so, but so,” wherever it occurs in the 
Midrash, I have departed from my subject, but it was for 
the purpose of making a remark useful to every intellectual 
member of the Eabbanites. I now return to our theme. I 
believe that the four species are a symbolical expression of 
our rejoicing that the Israelites changed the wilderness, "no 
place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, or of 
water to drink ” (Num. xx, 5), with a country full of fruit- 
trees and rivers. In order to remember this we take the fruit 
which is the most pleasant of the fruit of the land, branches 
which smell best, most beautiful leaves, and also the best of 
herbs,^ i. 0 ., the willows of the brook. These four kinds have 
also those three purposes: First, they were plentiful in those 
days in Palestine, so that every one could easily get them. 
Secondly, they have a good appearance, they are gi‘een; some 
of them, viz., the citron and the myrtle, are also excellent as 
regards their smell, the branches of the palm-tree and the 
willow having neither good nor bad smelL Thirdly, they keep 
fresh and green for seven days, which is not the case with 
peaches, pomegranates, asparagus, nuts, and the like. 

1 It ia strange that Maimonides describes “ the willows of the brook ” as 
the best among tU herbs. He calls it perhaps an herb because it is devoid of 
the three qualities that distinguish the Mahh, etJiroff^ and Imdasim, The 
explanation that the willows of the brook are meant by “ the best of herbs 
is absent from the version of Charizi. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The precepts of the ninth class are those enumerated in the 
Section on Love. Their reason is obvious. The actions pre¬ 
scribed by them serve to remind us continually of God, and 
of our duty to fear and to love Him, to keep all His com¬ 
mandments, and to believe concerning God that which every 
religious person must believe. This class includes the laws 
of Prayer,^ Beading of Shema,® Grace,® and duties connected 
with these,* Blessing of the priests,® Tefillin,® Meznzah,^ 
Tsitsith,® acquiring a scroll of the Law, and reading in it® at 
certain times. The performance of all these precepts incul¬ 
cates into our heart useful lessons. All this is clear, and a 
further explanation is superfluous, as being a mere repeti¬ 
tion and nothing else. 

1 According to Maimonides the duty of praying to God and giving expression 
to our feelings of gratitude for His blessings, is implied in the words “you shall 
serve God ” (Ez. xxiii. 26), Mishneh-torah, Hilchoth tefiUah i. 1. Although in 
MishnahBerachoth and !Mishneh-torah, the laws concerning reading thoatow 
precede the laws of prayer, Maimonides names “prayer” first as the more im¬ 
portant duty, and one that is not limited to a certain time, whilst the time for 
reading tho slvema is limited. 

2 The following three passages from the Pentateuch are read twice every 
day, viz., Deut. vi. 4-9, xi 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41. Mishneh-torah II., 
Hilchoth Keriatli shma ; Mishnah Berachoth L-iii. 

® Deut. viii. 10, Bayl. Talm. Berachoth, 48 b. It is called in tho Talmud 
“ the three blessings,” because at first it consisted of three portions concluding 
vdth a blessing; a fourth portion was added at a later period. 

* Such are the blessings which precede and follow the reading of theaAma ; 
the blessing before meids, &c. 

® Num. vi. 23-26. 

* Ex. xiii. 9-16 ; Deut. vi 8, xi. 18. The teJiUin consist of four Scripture 
passages (Ex. xiii 1-10,11-16 ; Deut. vi. 4-9, andxL 13-21) written on parch¬ 
ment put in a ftTyuxll capsula, and fastened to the head and the left arm by means 
of leather straps. They are called U^/UUn because they are worn during prayer 
(tefiUah), 

7 Deut. vi 9, xi 17. ® Num. xv, 37-41 f. 

® Mishneh-torah, Hilchoth tefillin, &c., vii. 1. It is the duty of every 
Israelite either to write a copy of the Law or to buy it and to read it This 
duty is considered implied in Deut xxxi 19. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The precepts of the tenth class are those enumerated in the 
laws on the Temple (Hilchoth beth ha-heehirah), the laws 
on the vessels of the temple and on the ministers in the 
temple [Hilchoth kele ha-mikdash veha-ohhedhim ho]. The 
use of these precepts we have stated in general terms. It is 
known that idolaters selected the highest possible places on 
high mountains where to build their temples and to place 
their images. Therefore Abraham, our father, chose ^ Mount 
Moriah, being the highest ^ mount in that country, and pro¬ 
claimed there the Unity of God. He selected the west of 
the mount as the place toward which he turned during his 
prayers,® because [he thought that] the most holy place was 
in the West this is the meaning of the saying of our Sages, 
‘‘The Sliechinali'’ (the Glory of God) is in the West;” ® and 
it is distinctly stated in the Talmud Yoma that our father 
Abraham chose the west side,® the place where the Most 

^ It is strange that Maimonides ascribes the selection of Mount Moriali for 
tho sacrifice of Isaac to Abraham, whilst according to Scripture (Gen. xxiii. 1) 
(jjod showed him the place. 

The Mount Moriah is here described, in accordance with tradition, as the 
highcKt of th(3 mountains of Judah; at present it is almost the lowest hill. 
Tradition perhaps originated in phrases like “ the mountain of the height of 
Israel ” (Iflz. XX. 20), which were taken in their literal sense. The Targum 
seems to have understood tho word “ height ” (mcj’om) in a figurative sense, 
for ho rcndoi-H it Icudslut^ “ holiness.” 

* JClMi in the original. I bn Tibbon has not translated this word. 

^ Munk : Kn offet, lo Saint dos Saints etait h, Toccident. 

® BabyL Tabn. Baba Bathra, 25 a. 

In Mishnah Yoma v 4 we read; When the ark had disappeared a stone was 
in that place that had been there since the time of the first prophets ; it was 
called “ Ebhen Shothiyah.” In the phrase “ since the time of the first pro¬ 
phets,’’ Maimonides secnis to find on allusion to Abraham, as he was the first 
that built there an altar. This ISbhen-shethiyah was in the Most Holy, 
towards which, according to Babyl. Talm. Berach. 30 a., the Israelites turn 
<luring prayer. Thus Abraham by building the altar on Mount Moriah on 
the westora side of it, determined the site of the Most Holy in the Temple, 
and the side towards which tho Israelites turn during prayer. Munk, Part 
HI p. 4C8, cites the opinion of Hr. Klein, who offers two Buggestions in 
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Holy was built. I believe that he did so because it was 
then a general rite to worship the sun as a deity. Un¬ 
doubtedly all people turned then to the East [worshipping 
the Sun], Abraham turned therefore on Mount Moriah to 
the West, that is, the site of the Sanctuary, and turned his 
back toward the sun; and the Israelites, when they aban¬ 
doned their God and returned to the early bad principles, 
stood with their backs toward the Temple of the Lord and 
their faces towards the East, and they worshipped the sun 
toward the East” (Ez. viii. 16). ITote this strange fact.^ I 
do not doubt that the spot which Abraham chose in his 
prophetical spirit, was known to Moses our Teacher, and to 
others; for Abraham commanded his children that on this 
place a house of worship should be built. Thus the Targum 
says distinctly, ‘‘And Abraham worshipped and prayed 
there in that place, and said before God, ‘ Here shall coming 
generations worship the Lord ’ ” (Gen. xxii 14). For three 
practical reasons the name of the place is not distinctly stated 
in the Law, but indicated in the phrase “To the place which 
the Lord will choose” (Deut. xii. 11, &c.). First, if the 
nations had learnt that this place was to be the centre of the 
highest religious truths, they would occupy it, or fight about 
it most perseveringly. Secondly, those who were then in pos¬ 
session of it might destroy and ruin the place with all their 
might. Thirdly, and chiefly, every one of the twelve tribes 

explanation of this passage: (1.) According to Pesacliiin, 88 a., Isaac and 
Jacob prayed on Mount Moriah on the same place where Abraham had 
worshipped G-od ; and according to the Pirke di-Kabbi Eliezer (chap, xxrv.), 
the stone which Jacob set up as on altar was called Mli£7i^shMyah, In Yoma 
the Ebhen-shethiyah in the Temple is described in the same manner as the 
Ebhen-shethiyah in Pirke di-Rabbi Eliezer. Hence it follows that Jacob set 
up the stone where the Most Holy of the Temple was, and that Abraham had 
consecrated the place to divine worship. (2.) Maimonides refers to the follow¬ 
ing passage from Yoma 28a.: “ The prayer of Abraham takes place at the 
darkening of the walls.” Maimonides understood this passage to indicate 
that Abraham, when praying in the morning, turned towards the west side 
of the hill. It is generaUy token as a description of time. 

^ Viz., that the turning towards the East was an essential part in the 
idolatry of those days. Efodi: that our holy Law aims chiefly at the abolition 
of idolatry. 
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■would desire to have this place iu its borders and under its 
control; this would lead to divisions and discord, such as were 
caused by the desire for the priesthood.^ Therefore it was 
commanded that the Temple should not be built before the 
election of a king who would order its erection, and thus 
remove the cause of discord. We have explained this in the 
Section on Judges.^ 

It is known that the heathen in those days built temples 
to stars, and set up in those temples the image which they 
agreed upon to worship; because it was in some relation to 
a certain star or to a portion of one of the spheres. We were, 
therefore, commanded to build a temple to the name of God, 
and to place therein the ark with two tables of stone, on 
which there were written the commandments *'1 am the 
Lord,” &c., and “Thou shalt have no other God before me,” &c. 
Naturally the fundamental belief in prophecy precedes the 
belief in the Law, for without the belief in prophecy there 
can be no belief in the Law. But a prophet only receives 
divine inspiration through the agency of an angeL Comp, 
“The angel of-the Lord called” (Gen. xxii. 15). “The 
angel of the Lord said unto her” (ibid, xvi 11), and other 
innumerable instances. Even Moses our Teacher received 
his first prophecy through an angel. “ And an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in the flame of fire ” (Exod. iii.). It 
is therefore clear that the belief in the existence of angels 
precedes the belief in prophecy, and the latter precedes 
the belief in the Law. The Sabeans, in their ignorance of 
the existence of God, believed that the spheres with their 
stars were beings without beginning and without end, 
that the images and certain trees, the Asheroth, derived 
certain powers from the spheres, that they inspired the 
prophets, spoke to them in visions, and told them what was 
good and what bad. I have explained their theory when 
speaking of the prophets of the Ashera.^ But when the wise 

^ Maimonides probably alludes to the rebellion of Korah (num. xvi.) 

3 Mishneh-torah XV., Hilohoth melaohim i. 1. 

3 ch. xxix., p. 189. 
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men discovered and proved that there was a Being, neither 
itself corporeal nor residing as a force in a corporeal body, 
viz., the true, one God, and that there existed besides other 
purely incorporeal beings which God endowed with His 
goodness and His light, namely, the angels,^ and that these 
beings are not included in the sphere and its stars, it became 
evident that it was these angels and not the images or Asli&roth 
that charged the prophets. From the preceding remarks it is 
clear that the belief in the existence of angels is connected 
with the belief in the Existence of God; and the belief in 
God and angels leads to the belief in Prophecy and in the 
truth of the Law, In order to firmly establish this creed, 
God commanded [the Israelites] to make over the ark the 
form of two angels.^ The belief in the existence of angels is 
thus inculcated into the minds of the people, aUd this creed 
is in importance next to the belief in God’s Existence; it leads 
us to believe in Prophecy and in the Law, and opposes idolatiy. 
If there had only been one figure of a cherub, the people 
would have been misled and would have mistaken it for 
God’s image which was to be worshipped, in the fashion of 
the heathen; or they might have assumed that the angel 
[represented by the figure] was also a deity, and would thus 
have adopted a Dualism. By making two cherubim and 
distinctly declaring " the Lord is our God, the Lord is One,” 
Moses clearly proclaimed the theory of the existence of a 
number of angels; he left no room for the error of consider¬ 
ing those figures as deities, since [he declared that] God is 
One, and that He is the Creator of the angels, who are more 
than one. 

A candlestick was then put in front of the curtain, as a sign 
of honour and distinction for the Temple. For a chamber in 

1 The term angel designates an immaterial being (Part I, ch. xlix.), but 
homonymously it is applied to material beings (II. ch. vi.). 

2 These are caUed in the Law “cherubim ” (Exod. xxv. ISsjg.), and Maimo- 

nides seems to interpret the word like maiUtch, as originally signify¬ 

ing “immaterial beings,” and by way of homonymity, “spheres,” and other 
material beings (sitjsm, ch. iii.). 
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wliich a contiaual light burns, hidden behind a curtain,^ 
makes a great impression on man, and the Law lays great 
stress on our holding the Sanctuary in great estimation and 
regard, and that at the sight of it we should be filled with 
humility, mercy, and soft-heartedness. This is expressed in 
the words, “ And ye shall reverence my sanctuary ” (Lev. 
xix, 30), and in order to give these words more weight, they 
are closely joined to the command to keep the Sabbath, 

The use of the altar for incense 2 and the altar for burnt- 
ofieiing^and their vessels is obvious; but I do not know 
the object of the table with the bread upon it continually,^ 
and up to this day I have not been able to assign any reason 
to this commandment. 

The commandment that the stones of the altar shall not 
be hewn and that no iron tool shall be lifted up upon them 
(Deut. xxvii. 5), has been explained by our Sages as follows: 
It is not right that the tool that shortens man’s life should 
be lifted up upon that which gives length of life.® As an 
Agadic explanation this is good; but the real reason is this : 
the heathen used to build their altars with hewn stones; we 
ought not to imitate them. Tor this reason we have to make 
an altar of earth: Thou shalt make unto me an altar of 
earth” (Exod. xx, 24); if it should be impossible to dispense 
altogether with stones, they must not be hewn, but employed 
in their natural state. Thus the Law also prohibits from 
worshipping over painted stones (Lev. xxvi 1),® or from 
planting any tree near the altar of the Lord (Deut. xvi. 21). 

^ Munk: ** Oar oe Temple, toujours ^lair^ par des lampes et s^par^ (du 
Saint des Saints) par im voile,” But the Temple was not separated from 
the Most Holy by a curtain; the latter was the principal part of the Temple ; 
besides, there is no copulative conjunction (et) in the original or in Ibn Tib- 
bon’s version. Tho “ curtain ” does not refer to the partition between the 
Holy and the Holy of Holies, but to the curtain at the entrance to the Holy, 
which separated and hid the inner of the Temple with the lamps from the 
eyes of the multitude. 

** Exod. XXX. 1-10. ® Ibid. xxviL 1-8. ^ Ibid. xxv. 23-30. 

B IVlishnah Hodashim, Middoth iii. 4. 

^ Oomp. Mishneh-torah I. Hilchoth abhodha-zarah vi. 6. According to 
tradition, the prohibition of maskUk (Lev. xxvi. 1) does not refer to the 
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The object of all these commandments is the same, namely, 
that we shall not employ in the worship of God anything 
which the heathen used in the worship of their idols. In 
general terms this is repeated in the following passage: " Take 
heed, that thou inquire not after their gods, saying, How did 
these nations serve their gods ? even so will I do likewise 
(Deut. xii. 30); the Israelites shall not do this, because— 
as is expressly added—" every abomination unto the Lord, 
which He hateth, have they done unto their gods.” 

The mode of worshipping Peor, then very general among 
the heathen, consisted in uncovering the nakedness.^ The 
priests were therefore commanded to make breeches for 
themselves to cover their nakedness during the service, and, 
besides, no steps were to lead up to the altar, “ that thy 
nakedness be not discovered thereon ” (Exod. xx. 23). 

The Sanctuary was constantly guarded and suiTOunded [by 
Levites] ^ as a mark of respect and honour; and at the 
same time the layman,® the unclean, and mourners,” ^ were 
prevented from entering the Sanctuary, as will be explained. 
Among other things that tend to display the greatness and 
the glory of the Temple and to inspire us with awe, is the 
rule that none shall approach it in a state of drunkenness 
or uncleanness, or in a disorderly state,® i.e., the hair undressed 

worship of an image of stone, but to the use of stones as a substratum to wor¬ 
ship upon (comp. le-hish;UicKavoih dUTui, “ to worship upon it ”) in the manner 
of the idolatrous people. 

^ Comp. Mishnah Nezildn, Sanhedrin, vil 6. 

^ Num. xviii. 2-7. 

® Lit., the ignorant; Ibn Tibbon, **ha-sechdlim.*’ Probably the hedijot, 
?.(?., the non-priest or non-Levite is meant, caUed in the Bible aor, “ stranger ” 
(ibid. ver. 4). 

^ Lit., “in a state of disorder;” comp. Mishneh-torah XIV., Hilchoth 
abhel, v. 1. Mourners are not allowed to cut the hair, to wash their garments, 
or to take a bath. Ibn Tibbon gives a double translation of this phrase; In 
the time of mourning and those who have not washed their body. Charissi 
omits it altogether. The phrase, “ as wiU be explained,” probably refers to 
the explanation of this term in the next sentence, i,c., “the hair undressed 
and the garments rent” 

® Ibn Tibbon; “ Who has not washed himself.” The explanation which 
follows in the text does not agree with this rendering. 
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and the garments rent; and that every one who officiated as 
priest should first wash his hands and his feet> 

In order to raise the estimation of the Temple, those who 
ministered therein received great honour; and the priests 
and Levites were therefore distinguished from the rest. It 
was commanded that the priests should be clothed properly 
with beautiful and good garments, holy garments for glory 
and for beauty” (Exod. xxviii. 2). A priest that had a 
blemish was not allowed to officiate; ^ and not only those 
that had a blemish were excluded from the service, but also 
—according to the Talmudic interpretation of this precept— 
those that had an abnormal appearance; ® for the multitude 
does not estimate man by his true form but by the per¬ 
fection of his bodily limbs and the beauty of his garments, 
and the Temple was to be held in great reverence by all. 

The Levites did not sacrifice; they were not considered as 
being agents in the atonement of sins, for it was only the 
priest who was commanded “ to atone for him” (Lev. iv. 26) 
and " to atone for her ” (Lev. xii. 8). The duty of the Levites 
was the performance of vocal music; ^ and a Levite became 
therefore disabled for service when he lost his voice.® The 
object of the singing is to produce certain emotions; this 
object can only be attained by pleasing sounds and melo¬ 
dies accompanied by music, as was always the case in the 
Temple. 

Again, the priests, even when fit for service, and actually 
officiating in the Temple, were not allowed to sit down,® or 
enter it whenever they liked; the Most Holy was only entered 
by the high-priest four times on the Day of Atonement, and 

^ Exod. XXX. 17-21.—Oomp. Mishneh-torali VIII., EUclioUi heth-ha- 
lecJiirah i. 1, 8, 14, 17. 

* Lev. xxi. 16-23. 

® BabyL Talm. Beohorotb, p. 43 a. 

* Babyl. Talm. Erecbin, 11 a.—This function of the Levites is implied in 

the term he-shem adonaij “and he shall minister in the name of the 

Lord” (Deut. xviii. 7). 

^ Mishneh-torah, HUchoHh Tcde /ta-miibtZasA, iii 8. 

* Babyl. Talm. Yoma, 69 b. ^ 
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on no other occasion.^ The object of all these rules was to 
raise the estimation of the Sanctuary in the eyes of the 
people. 

Since many beasts were daily slaughtered in the holy place, 
the flesh cut in pieces and the entrails and the legs burnt and 
washed, the smell of the place would undoubtedly have been 
like the smell of slaughter-houses, if nothing had been done 
to counteract it. They were therefore commanded to burn in¬ 
cense there twice every day, in the morning and in the evening 
(Exod. XXX. 7,8), in order to give the place and the garments 
of those who of&ciated there a pleasant odour. There is a 
well-known saying of our Sages,® "In Jericho they could 
smell the incense ” [burnt in the Temple.] This provision 
likewise tended to support the dignity of the Temple. If 
there had not been a good smell, let alone if there had 
been a stench, it would have produced in the minds of 
the people the reverse of respect ; for our heart generally 
feels elevated in the presence of good odour, and is attracted 
by it, but it abhors and avoids bad odour. 

The anointing oil (Exod. xxx. 22-33) served a double 
purpose: to give the anointed object a good odour, and to 
produce the impression that it was something great, holy, and 
distinguished, and better than other objects of the same 
species; it made no difference whether that object was a 
human being, a garment, or a vessel All this aimed at pro¬ 
ducing due respect towards the Sanctuary, and indii'ectly 
fear of God. When a person enters the temple, certain 
emotions are produced in him; and obstinate hearts are 
softened and humbled. These plans and indirect means’"* 
were devised by the Law, to soften and humble man’s heaiii 
at entering the holy place, in order that he might intrust 
himself to the sure guidance of God’s commandments. This 
is distinctly said in the Law: "And thou slialt eat before 
the Lord thy God, in the place which He shall choose to place 

1 Lev. xvi., 2 sgq. Miahnah Yoma v.-vii. 

2 Mishnah Kodashmj Tamid iii 8. 

3 Lit., “by oounfiels of old,*' or “by counsels from far” (Is. xxv. 1). 
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His name there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine 
oil, and the firstlings of thy herds and of thy flocks; that 
thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God always ” (Dent, 
xiv. 23). The object of all these ceremonies is now clear. 
The reason why we are not allowed to prepare [for common 
use] the anointing oil and the incense (ibid., ver. 32, 38) is 
obvious; for when the odour [of the oil and incense] is 
perceived only in the Sanctuary, the desired ejBfect is great; 
besides [if it were allowed for every one to prepare the 
anointing oil], people might anoint themselves therewith and 
imagine themselves distinguished; much disorder and dissen¬ 
sion would then follow. 

It is clear that when the ark was carried on the shoulder, 
and was not put on a waggon,^ it was done out of respect 
towards it, and also to prevent its being damaged in its 
form and shape; even the staves were not moved out of the 
rings,^ for this reason. In order that the form of the 
Ephod and the breastplate should not be spoiled, they 
were never separated.® The gaiments were also entirely 
woven and not cut, in order not to spoil the work of the 
w^eaving.^ 

Those that ministered in the Temple were strictly pro¬ 
hibited to interfere with each other’s work; ® for if in public 
duties and offices, each one would not have assigned to him 
his i^articular task, general carelessness and neglect would 
soon be noticed. 

It is evident that the object of giving different degrees of 
sanctity to the different places, to the Temple mount, the 
place between the two walls, to the Hall of women, to the 
Hall, and so on up to the Most Holy,® was to raise the respect 

i Kutn. iii 81, aud vii. 9. 

“ Rx. XXV. 15. 

3 ICx. xxviii. 28. 

* Ibid. VLT. 83. Comp. BabyL Talm. Yomaj 72 b.; Misbneh-torah, VIII. 
Ililohoth ktilu ha-mikdaBh, vilL 16. 

® MiBhwoh-torah, ibid. iii. 9,10; Num. iv. 19, 49. 

6 MiBliiKib Taharoth, Keliin', i. 8 9; Mishneh-torah, VIIL; Hilchoth beth 
ha-bocliirah, vii. 11-21. 
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and reverence of the Temple in the heart of every one that 
approached it 

We have thus described the reason of all precepts of this 
class. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

The precepts of the eleventh class are enumerated in the 
Section on Divine Service {Sefer abJiodhaJi) and the Section 
on Sacrifices (Sefer ka-korlanoth). We have described their 
use in general terms (ch. xxxii.). I will now proceed to 
give the reason of each precept separately. 

Scripture tells us, according to the Yersion of Onkelos/ 
that the Egyptians worshipped Aries, and therefore abstained 
from Idlling sheep, and held shepherds in contempt. Comp. 
“Behold we shall sacdfice the abomination of the Egyptians,” 
&c. (Ex. viii. 26); “ Eor every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians” (Gen. xlvi 34).^ Some sects among the 
Sabeans worshipped demons, and imagined that these as¬ 
sumed the form of goats, and called them therefore “ goats” 
[selHm], This worship was widespread. Comp. “ And they 
shall no more offer their sacrifices unto demons, after whom 

^ According to Onkelos, the Egyptians feared or revered the sheep. This 
does not mean that they worshipped it as a deity, hnt that they honoured it 
as sacred to a deity, and would on this account not kill it. Kaimonides sup¬ 
poses that Aries was the deity to which the sheep was sacred. Maimonides 
quotes Onkelos, because the Hebrew text ^‘toaibhatk loaves it in 

doubt whether the animal killed, or the act of killing the animal, was in abhor¬ 
rence to the Egyptians. According to Munk, the expression “abomination ” 
{toabhatk) is here, as in'other Scriptural passages, a substitution for “god” 
(dohe). The parallel passages, however, which Mnnk quotes, are of a different 
character; they ore the original composition of the Scriptural authors, whilst 
here words are quoted which were addressed to the Egyptian king. Comp. 
Ibn Ezra Comm, on Exod. viii. 22. As to the sacredness of the shoop, at least 
with the Egyptian at Thebes, and the representation of Ammon with the 
head of a ram, see Herodotus II. ch. xlii. This seems to indicate that the 
worship of Ammon was connected with the constellation of Aries. (See Jahlon- 
ski, Panth., -Egypt., i. p. 166.) 

^ Ibn Tibbon and Chorizi omit the second quotation. 
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they have gone a whoring ” (Lev. xvii. 7). For this reason 
those sects abstained from eating goats’ flesh. Most idolaters 
objected to killing cattle, holding this species of animals in 
great estimation. Therefore the people of Hodu [Indians] 
up to this day do not slaughter cattle even in those countries 
where other animals are slaughtered. In order to eradicate 
these false principles, the Law commands us to offer sacrifices 
only of these three kinds: Te shall bring your offering 
of the cattle [viz.], of the herd and of the flock ” ^ (Lev. i. 2). 
Thus the very act which is considered by the heathen as the 
greatest crime, is the means of approaching God, and obtain¬ 
ing His pardon for our sins. In this manner, evil principles, 
the diseases of the human soul, are cured by other principles 
which are diametrically opposite.^ 

This is also the reason why we were commanded to kill a 
lamb on Passover, and to sprinkle the blood thereof outside 
on the gates. We had to free ourselves of evil doctrines and 
to proclaim the opposite, viz., that the very act which was then 
considered as being the cause of death would be the cause of 
deliverance from death. Comp. “And the Lord will pass 
over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come unto 
your houses to smite you ” (Ex. xii. 23). Thus they were 
rewarded for performing openly a service every part of which 
was objected to by the idolaters. 

To the above reason for the exclusive selection of the 
three kinds of animals for sacrifices, we may add the follow¬ 
ing, namely, that these species are animals which can be got 
very easily, contrary to the practice of idolaters that sacrifice 
lions, bears, and wild beasts, as is stated in the book Tomtom.® 
As, however, many could not afford to offer a beast, the Law 
commanded that birds also should be sacrificed, but only of 
those species which are found abundantly in Palestine, are 

^ The “ flock ** comprises the two species, sheep and goats (Lev. i. 10). 

® By the term diametrically opposite Maimonides indicates that he con¬ 
siders the sacriflcial rite merely as a means of keeping man away flrom the 
other extreme, viz., idolatry. 

I Supra, Comp. ch. xxix. p. 144. 
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suitable, and can easily be obtained, namely, turtle-doves and 
pigeons. Those who are too poor to offer a bird, may bring 
bread of any of the kinds then in use: baked in the oven,^ 
baked in a plate,^ or in a frying-pan.® If the baking of the 
bread is too much trouble for a person, he may bring flour.^ All 
this concerns only those who desire to sacrifice; for we are dis¬ 
tinctly told that the omission of the sacrificial service on our 
part will not be reckoned to us a sin:® ''If thou shalt forbear 
to vow, it shall be no sin in thee” (Deut. xxiii. 22). The idola¬ 
ters did not offer any other bread, but leavened, and chose sweet 
things for their sacrifices, which they seasoned with honey, as 
is fully described in the books which I named before; ® but salt 
is not mentioned in any of their sacrifices.^ Our Law there¬ 
fore forbade us to offer leaven or honey, and commanded us to 
have salt in eveiy sacrifice: " With aU thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt” (Lev. ii. 13). It is further ordained that 
the offerings must Eill be perfect and in the best condition, in 
order that no one should slight the offering or treat with 
contempt that which is offered to God’s name: " Offer it now 
unto thy governor; will he be pleased with thee ? ” (MaL i. 8). 
This is the reason why no animal could be brought that was 
not yet seven days old (Lev. xxii. 26); it is imperfect and 
contemptible, like an untimely birth. Because of their de- 

^ Lev. iL 4. 

2 Ibid. ver. 5.—A. V. ‘‘pan.” Comp. Misbneh-torab, VIII. HUchaih momeh- 
TcwbamtThj xiil 7. 

® Ibid. ver. 7. 

^ Ibid. ver. 1. 

® This applies to the sacrificial legislation of Lev. i. 3. The sacrifices 
mentioned in these chapters are free-will offerings, with the exception of the 
minchatli hihlmrim, “first-fruit offering,” which was not voluntary but com¬ 
pulsory. The remark of Maimonides applies in fact only to a small portion of 
the sacrificial code. Most of the sacrifices are directly commanded, and these 
commands are enumerated by our author (Introd. to Mishnoh-torah) among 
thQ Mitsvoih-aseh, “ affirmative precepts.” Comp. Ko. 27-30, 39-51. 

® See ch. xxix. 144. 

^ This probably refers to the idolatry of the Sabeans os described in tlu^ 
books named above, ch. xxix. As to the Greeks and Romans it is woU known 
that salt formed an important ingredient in their sacrifices. See Plin. XXL 
41; Ovid. Fast. I. 837. 
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graded character it was prohibited to bring the hire of a 
harlot and the price of a dog"’ (Deut. xxiii. 18)into the Sanc¬ 
tuary. In order to bring the offering in the best condition, 
we choose the old of the turtle-doves and the young of the 
pigeons,^ the old pigeons being less agreeable. The obla¬ 
tion must likewise be mingled with oil, and of fine fiour (Lev. 
ii. 1), for in this condition it is good and pleasant Frank¬ 
incense is prescribed (ibid.) because its fumes are good in places 
filled with the odour of burnt flesh. The bumt-ofifering was 
flayed (Lev. i. 16), and its inwards and legs, although they were 
entirely burnt, had to be previously washed (ibid. ver. 9), in 
order that due respect should be shown to the sacrifice, and it 
should not appear despicable and contemptible. This object is 
constantly kept in view, and is often taught, " Ye say, The 
table of the Lord is polluted; and the fruit thereof, even his 
meat, is contemptible ” (Mai. i. 12). For the same reason no 
body uncircumcised,2 or unclean (Lev, xxii. 4), was allowed to 
partake of any offering; nor could any offering be eaten that 
had become unclean (Lev, vii. 19), or was left till after a 
certain time (ibid. vii. 15-17), or concerning which an illegal 
intention had been conceived; ® and it had also to be con¬ 
sumed in a particular place. ^ Of the burnt-offering, which 
is entirely devoted to God, nothing at all was eaten. Those 
sacrifices which are brought for a sin, viz., sin-offering and 
guilt-offering, must be eaten within the court of the Sanc¬ 
tuary {azarah), and only on the day of their slaughtering and 
the night following, whilst peace-offerings, which are next in 

^ Babyl, I'alm. Chullin, p. 22 a. 

2 Tho mlo is distinctly mentioned in reference to the Passover offering 
(Ex. xii. 48), but according to tlxe Ti*aditional interpretation it applies to all 
sacrifices. Comp. Misbnah Yobhamoth, viii. 1, and Shabbatb, xix. 6. 

^According to tlie Traditional interpretation the tennjp^^fw^ “abomina¬ 
tion ” (Lev. viL 18 and xix. 7), does not apply to sacrifices of wliicli portions 
have been actually eaten after tho prescribed time, but to those concerning 
which the intention to oat part of them after the legal time had been con- 
<*oivod when they were slaughtered. Comp. Mishnah Zobhachim, il 2, and 
Talm. Babli Zebhachim, p. 29 a. 

^ See Mishnah Zebhachim, v. 
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sancity, being sacrifices of tbe second degree, may be eaten 
in the whole of Jerusalem, on the day they have been offered 
and on the following day, but not later. After that time the 
sacrifices would become spoiled, and be unfit for food. 

In order that we may respect the sacrifices and all that is 
devoted to the name of God, we are told that whosoever takes 
part of a holy thing for common use has committed a tres¬ 
pass, must bring a sin-offering, and restore what he has taken 
with an addition of the fifth part of its value, although he 
may have committed the trespass in ignorance.^ For the 
same reason animals reserved for holy purposes must not be 
employed in work; nor is the shearing of such animals per¬ 
mitted (Deut. XV. 19). The law concerning the change of a 
sacrifice must be considered as a preventive; for if it were 
permitted to substitute a good animal for a bad one, people 
would substitute a bad animal for a good one, and say that 
it was better than the original; it was therefore the rule 
that, if any such change had taken place, both the original 
sacrifice and the exchange thereof should be holy” (Lev, 
xxvii. 9). When a person redeems a thing devoted by him 
to the Sanctuary, he must likewise add one-fifth (Lev, xxvii, 
13,16); the reason for this is plain. Man is usually selfish, 
and is naturally inclined to keep and save his property. 
He would therefore not take the necessary trouble in the 
interest of the Sanctuary; he would not expose his property 
sufficiently to the sight of the valuer, and its true value 
would not be fixed. Therefore the owner had to add one- 
fifth, whilst a stranger paid only the exact value. These 
rules were laid down in order that people should not despise 
that with which the name of God is connected, and which 
serves as a means of approaching God, The oblation of tlie 
priest was entirely burnt (Lev. vi. 16), because the priest 
offered up his oblation by himself, and if he were to offer it 
and at the same time to eat it, it would appear as if he had 
not performed any service. For nothing was offered upon 
the altar of the ordinary oblations of any person except the 
1 Comp, sufra^ ch. xli p. 203. 
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frankincense and a handful of the flour or cake; and if, in 
addition to the fact that the offering was small, he who 
offered it were himself to eat it, nothing of a sacrificial 
service would be noticed. It is therefore entirely burnt 
(Lev. vi. 16). 

The reason of the particular laws concerning the Passover 
lamb is clear. It was eaten roasted by fire (Ex. xii. 8-9) in 
one house, and without breaking the bones thereof (ibid. ver. 
46). In the same way as the Israelites were commanded to 
eat unleavened bread, because they could prepare it hastily, 
so they were commanded, for the sake of haste, to roast the 
lamb,^ because there was not sufficient time to boil it, or to 
prepare other food; even the delay caused by breaking the 
bones and to extract their marrow was prohibited; the one 
principle is laid down for aH these rules, “ Te shall eat it 
in haste ” (Ex. xii. 11). But when haste is necessary the 
bones cannot be broken, nor parts of it sent from house to 
house; besides, the messenger could not wait for his meal till 
he returned. Such things would lead to laxity and delay, 
whilst the object of these rules was to make a show of the 
hurry and haste, in order that none should be too late to 
leave Egypt with the main body of the people, and be thus 
exposed to the attacks and the evil [designs of the enemy]. 
These temporary commandments were then made permanent, 
in order that we may remember what was done in those days. 
“ And thou shalt keep this ordinance in his season from year 
to year” (Ex. xiii, 10). Each Passover lamb was only eaten 
by those who had previously agreed to consume it together, ® 
in order that people should be anxious to procure it, and 
should not rely on friends, relations, or^on chance, without 
themselves taking any trouble about it before Passover. The 
reason of the prohibition that the uncircumcised should 
not eat of it (Ex. xii. 48) is explained by our Sages as 
follows: ®—The Israelites neglected circumcision during their 

^ The words Tcon JM-tscli in/i^ene Jia-chi^poizon liayo beon oxnittsd the 
editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Yersion. 

2 Ex. xii. 4. Comp. Mishnah Zebhaohim, v. 8. 

® Shemoth Rabba, xix. on Ex. xii. 44. 
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long stay in Egypt, in order to make themselves appear like 
the Egyptians.^ When God gave them the commandment 
of the Passover, and ordered that no one could kill the 
Passover lamb unless he, his sons, and all the male persona 
in his household were circumcised, that only then he could 
come near and keep it (ibid. xii. 47), all performed this com¬ 
mandment, and the number of the circumcised being large 
the blood of the Passover and that of the circumcision 
flowed together. The Prophet Ezekiel (xvi. 6), referring to 
this event, says, “ When I saw thee sprinkled with thine own 
blood, I said unto thee, Live because of thy blood,” ix., 
because of the blood of the Passover and that of the circum¬ 
cision. 2 

Although blood was very unclean in the eyes of the 
Sabeans, they nevertheless partook of it, because they 
thought it was the food of the spirits; by eating it man has 
something in common with the spirits, which join him and 
tell him future events, according to the notion which people 
generally have of spirits. There were, however, people who 
objected to eating blood, as a thing naturally disliked by 
man; they killed a beast, received the blood in a vessel or in 
a pot, and ate of the flesh of that beast, whilst sitting round 
the blood. They imagined that in this manner the spirits would 
come to partake of the blood which was their food, whilst 
the idolaters were eating the flesh ) that love, brotherhood, 
and friendship with the spirits was established, because they 
dined with the latter at one place and at the same time; 
that the spirits would appear to them in dreams, inform 
them of coming events, and be favourable to them. Such ideas 
people liked and accepted in those days; they were general, 
and their correctness was not doubted by any one of the 
common people. The Law, which is perfect in the eyes of 

^ 1 Tl^ reason for the neglect of the circumcision is Maimonides* own sugges- 
ti(m; it is not part of the quotation. Comp, infra, ch. slix. p. 268, note 2. 

“ The Hebrew damayich contains a plural; the Midrash, therefore, finds in 
this expression an allusion to the two acts—the killing of the Passover lamb 
and the circumcision. 
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those.who know it, and seeks to cure mankind of these 
lasting diseases, forbade the eating of blood, and emphasised 
the prohibition exactly in the same terms as it emphasises 
idolatry: “ I will set My face against that soul that eateth 
blood” (Lev. xvii. 10). The same language is employed in 
reference to him “ who giveth of his seed unto Molech;” “then 
I will set My face against that man” (ibid. xx. 5). There is, 
besides idolatry and eating blood, no other sin in reference 
to which these words are used. For the eating of blood 
leads to a kind of idolatry, to the worship of spirits. Our 
Law declared the blood as pure, and made it the means of 
purifying other objects by its touch. “ And thou shalt take 
of the blood . . . and sprinkle it upon Aaron, and upon his 
garments, and upon his sons, and upon the garments of his 
sons with him. And he shall be hallowed, and his garments, 
and his son,” &c. (Ex. xxix. 21). Furthermore, the blood was 
sprinkled upon the altar, and in the whole service it was 
insisted upon pouring it out, and not upon collecting it. 
Comp. “ And he shall pour out all the blood at the bottom 
of the altar” (Lev. iv. 18); “And the blood of thy sacrifices 
shall be poured out upon the altar of the Lord thy God ” 
(Deut. xii. 27). Also the blood of those beasts that were 
killed for common use, and not for sacrifices, must be poured 
out, “Thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water” (ibid, 
ver. 24). We are not allowed to gather and have a meal 
round the blood, “ You shall not eat round the blood ” ^ 

1 A. y. “You shall not eat anything with the blood.” According to the 
Babylonian Talmud several prohibitions are implied in this passage, viz., not 
to eat of the flesh of any animal before its life is quite extinct; not to eat 
any portion of a sacrihce before its blood is sprinkled upon the altar ; that 
the members of the synhodrin who sentenced a criminal to death should not 
eat anything on the day of the execution; that the relatives of a criminal 
who has been put to death shall not, like mourners, receive the meal of com¬ 
fort after the execution ; that the youth shall not be accustomed to excessive 
eating and drinking (which leads to a criminal life and to capital punish¬ 
ment). It is not strange that Moimonides suggests an explanation of his own, 
different from all these, although he has adopted one of them in his Mishneh- 
torah (Xiy. Eitdhoth rnamrim, vii. 1). The task ho proposed to himself in 
the present section is to give reasons for the laws contained in the Pentateuch 
in their literal meaning. (See supra, ch. xli p. 194, note R} 
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(Lev. xix. 26). As the Israelites were inclined to con¬ 
tinue their rebellious conduct, to follow the doctrines 
in which they had been brought up, and which were 
then general, and to assemble round the blood in 
order to eat there and to meet the spirits, God forbade 
the Israelites to eat ordinary meat ^ during their stay 
in the wilderness; they could only partake of the meat of 
peace-offerings. The reason of this precept is distinctly 
stated, viz., that the blood shall be poured out upon the 
altar, and the people do not assemble round about (ibid.). 
Comp. To the end that the children of Israel may bring 
their sacrifices, which they offer in the open field, even that 
they may bring them unto the Lord. And the priest shall 
sprinkle the blood upon the altar, . . . and they shall no 
more offer their sacrifices unto the spirits ” (Lev. xvii. 5-7). 
How there remained to provide for the slaughtering of the 
beasts of the field and birds, because those boasts were 
never sacrificed, and birds did never serve as peace-offerings 
(Lev, iii). The commandment was therefore given that when¬ 
ever a beast or a bird that may be eaten is killed, the blood 
thereof must be covered with earth (Lev. xvii. 13), in order 
that the people should not assemble round the blood for the 
purpose of eating there. The object was thus fully gained 
to break the connection between these fools ^ and their 
spirits. This belief flourished about the time of our Teacher 
Moses. People were attracted and misled by it. We find it 
in the Song of Moses (Deut! xxxii.): “They sacrificed unto 
spirits, not to God” (ibid. 17). According to the explanation 
of our Sages, the words lo eloha imply the following idea; 
They have not only not left off worshipping things in 
existence; they even worship imaginary things. This is 

^ Lit. “meat of desire.” Meat of animals that^had not teen offered as 
peace-offerings were so called on account of the Scriptural phrase, “when thy 
soul desireth to eat meat,” used in reference to this law. 

® That is, those who really believed in the power of spirits. According to 
Shem-tobh, Maimonides means those who are guided by ignorance and wrong 
notions. 
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expressed in Sifri as follows : It is not enougli for them to 
worship the sun, the moon, the stars; they even worship 
their image ^ (balmali). The word habuah signifies “ shadow/’ 
Let us now return to our subject. The prohibition of 
slaughtering cattle for common use applied only to the 
wilderness, because in respect to the spirits ” it was then 
the general belief that they dwelt in deserts, that there 
they spoke and were visible, whilst in towns and in culti¬ 
vated land they did not appear. In accordance with this 
belief those inhabitants of a town who wanted to perform 
any of those stupid practices, left the town and went to 
woods and waste places. The use of cattle for common food 
was therefore allowed when the Israelites entered Palestine. 
Besides, there were great hopes that the disease would be¬ 
come weakened, and the followers of the doctrines would 
decrease. Furthermore, it was almost impossible that every 
one who wanted to eat meat should come to Jerusalem. 
For these reasons the above restriction was limited to the 
stay of the Israelites in the wilderness. 

The greater the sin which a person had committed, 
the lower was the species from which the sin-offering was 
brought. The offering for worshipping idols in ignorance 
was only a she-goat,^ whilst for other sins an ordinary 
person brought either a ewe-lamb or a she-goat (Lev. iv. 
27-35), the females being, as a rule, in every species, inferior 
to the males. There is no greater sin than idolatry, and also 
no inferior species than a she-goat. The offering of a king 
for sins^ committed ignorantly was a he-goat (ibid. ver. 
22-26), as a mark of distinction. The high priest and the 

^ /.&, the image of the sun, the moon, and the stars, formed by reflection 
or refraction in water. As to the meaning of habuah, comp. Aruch, ed. A. 
Kohut, S.V. 

® The sin-offering described in Hum. xv. aeq. is, according to the traditional 
interpretation, an atonement for the sin of idolatry. See Sifri and Roshi, 
ad locum. 

® That is, for ordinary sin; in cases of idolatry no difference was made be¬ 
tween an ordinary person, high-priest, or king. Comp. Mishnah Sorayotk, ii. 6. 
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Synhedriii,i who only gave a wrong decision in ignorance, but 
have nob actually committed a sin,^ brought a bull for their 
sin-offering (ibid. ver. 3-21), or a he-goat, when the decision 
referred to idolatry (Num. xv. 22-26).® The sins for which 
guilt-offerings were brought were not as bad as transgressions 
that required a sin-offering. The guilt-offering^ was there¬ 
fore a ram, or a lamb, so that the species as well as the sex^ 
were superior in this latter casej, for the guilt-offering was a 
male sheep. For the same reason we see the burnt-offer¬ 
ing, which was entirely burnt upon the altar, was selected 
from the superior sex; for only male animals were admitted 
as burnt-offerings. It is in accordance with the same prin¬ 
ciple that luxury and incense were absent from tlie oblations 
of a sinner (Lev, v. ii.), and of a sotah, i.c,, a woman suspected 
of adultery (FTum. v. 15). In these cases the oil and the 
frankincense were not added; this luxury was absent, because 
the persons that brought the oblation were not good and 
proper in their deeds, and they are, as it were, to be rt 3 - 
minded by their offerings that they ought to repent; as if 
they were' told, Your offering is without any ornamental 
addition on account of the wickedness of your deeds.” As 
the sotah acted more disgracefully than any person wlio sins 
in ignorance, her offering consisted of the lowest kind, viz., 
of barley flour (ibid.). Thus the reasons of all these particii- 

^ Lit. Congrogation.” Tsibhur, used lioro, corrcHpoiidfi to adatJh (Lev. iv. 
13), which teniiTradition oxidains as denoting the Synlunlriu. 

® This is correct only in roforonco to the Synhodrin, but tho high ]>ri<'.sldi(l 
not bring a siu-offoring unless ho decided wrongly for hiinself, and also artal 
accordingly in ignorance. Comp. Mislmah Iforayoth, ii. 1. 

3 Tliis only applies to the Synhodrin, and not to tho high pri(!st. Comp. 
Maim. Mishneh-torah, IX., Hilcli. shegagoth, xv. 3, unless wo assuino that 
the plural “goats” implies “hc-goat”in the case of thu Synliodrin, and 
“ sho-goat ” in tho case of tlio high-i^riosi Tlio Synlicdriu, h()W(»vor, brought 
in addition to tho ho-goat as sin-oflering also a bull as a biirntollbring. 

* The COSOS in which aguilt-oflbringwas brought are enumoralod in Mishnal. 
Zebhachim, v. 5. Comp. Lev. v. 15, 18, 25, xiv. 12, 14, xix. 21, 22 ; Hum. 
Vi. 12. 

® Lit “a portion of the species” 
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lar laws ^ are well connected, and show that the precepts are 
wonderful ^ in their significance. 

Our Sages say ® that the offering for the eighth day of 
dedication was “ a calf, a young bullock for a sin-offering ” 
(Lev. xi. 2), in order to atone for the sin of the Israelites in 
making a golden calf. The sin-offering, which was brought 
on the Day of Atonement (ibid. xvi. 3), was likewise explained 
as being an atonement for that sin.^ From this argument of 
our Sages I deduce that he-goats were always brought as sin- 
offerings, by individual persons and also by the whole con¬ 
gregation, viz., on the Festivals, Hew-moon, Day of Atonement, 
and for idolatry, because most of the transgressions and sins 
of the Israelites were sacrifices to spirits (se^Hm, lit, goats), 
as is clearly stated, They shall no more offer their sacrifices 
unto spirits” (Lev. xviL 7). Our Sages, however, explained the 
fact that goats were always the sin-offerings of the congre¬ 
gation, as an allusion to the sin of the whole congregation 
of Israel; for in the account of the selling of the pious 
Joseph we read, ^'And they killed a kid of the goats” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 31). ® Do not consider this as a weak argu¬ 
ment ; for it is the object of all these ceremonies to impress 
on the mind of every sinner and transgressor the necessity 
of continually remembering and mentioning his sins. Thus 
the Psalmist says, ''And my sin is ever before me” (Ps. 
li. 3). The above-mentioned sin-offerings further show us 
that when we commit a sin, we, our children, and the chil¬ 
dren of our children, req[uire atonement for that sin by some 
kind of service analogous to the sin committed. If a person 
has sinned in respect to property he must liberally spend his 
property in the service of God; if he indulged in sinful 

1 Instead of Ha-cliukkim, ** tlie laws,*’ in the version of Ibn Tibbon, the 
MSS. have Jia'cJuilahm, the ports,” i.e., detailed or particular laws. 

® Shem-tob : for all these laws are, without exception, based on the prin¬ 
ciple that the more serious the sin was, the lower and coarser was the species 
from whicli the sin-offering was brought. 

® Sin-offerings are brought on certain occasions apparently without refer¬ 
ence to particular sins. These Maimonidos now attempts to explain. 

^ Comp. Rashi on Lev. ix. 2, and on xvi. 3. 

B Si&a on Lev. ix. 3. 
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bodily enjoymeiits lie must weary liis body and trouble it 
by a service of privation and fasting, and rising early before 
daybreak. If be went astray in respect to bis moral con¬ 
duct be must oppose bis failings by keeping to the opposite 
extreme, as we have pointed out in Misbneb-torah Hilchoth 
L'ioth (chap, ii.) etjpasdm, ^ If bis intellectual faculties have 
been concerned in the sin, if be has believed something false 
on account of the insufficiency of his intellect, and his 
neglect of research and proper study, he must remedy his 
fault by turning his thoughts entirely away ^ from worldly 
affairs, and directing them exclusively to intellectual exer¬ 
cise, and by carefully reflecting on that which ought to 
form the subject of his belief. Comp. “ And my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, but my hand touched ^ my mouth ’’ 
(Job xxxi. 27). These words express figuratively the lesson 
that we should pause and stop at that which appears doubt¬ 
ful, as has been pointed out by us in the beginning of this 
treatise. ^ The same ® we notice in the case of Aaron. He 
had his share in the sin of the golden calf, and therefore a 
bullock and a calf were brought by him and his successors ^ 

^ Eight chapters (Introd. to Comm, on Abhoth), ch. iv. 

2 Lit. “by letting his thoughts cease and his ideas rest.” 

* A.V. “hath kissed; ” Jewish Family Bible (od. M. Friedlandcr): “hath 
been ruled by.” 

* According to Munk, “in the first part of this treatise,” Part I. ch. xxxii., 
where the same idea is expressed, and the same phmao employed as in the 
present chapter. According to Efodi, Moimonides alludes to I. ch. v,, in 
which he points out the folly of forming a judgment about difficult problems 
without sufficient thought and study. 

® Viz., that the descendonts of a sinner for all generations should ho 
guarded agaiast the sin of their parent by seeking atonement for that sin by 
a sacrihce. 

« Lev. viii. 2 and ix. 2. In assuming that the sacrificial ceremony 
described in Lev. viii., ix. os the dedicatory offering of Aaron, was not 
repeated at the installation of succeeding high-priests, IMaimonidcs ado])ts 
the literal meaning of the words, “As he hath done this day, so the Lord Lath 
commanded to do, to make an atonement for you’’ (Lev. viii, 34). In 
Mishneh-torah (VIII. Hilch. k’le ha-mikdash v. 10) ho follows the traditional 
interpretation, and requires as dedicatory offering of a now high-priost only 
an oblation of a tenth deal of ffour (ibid. ver. 20). 
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as an offering. Similarly, the sin connected with a kid of 
goats was atoned for by a kid of goats. When this theory 
has been well established in the minds of the people, they 
must certainly be led by it to consider disobedience to God 
as a disgraceful thing. Every one will then be careful that 
he should not sin, and require a protracted and burdensome 
atonement; he will be afraid he might not be able to com¬ 
plete it, and will therefore altogether abstain from sinning, 
and avoid it. This object [of the laws under discussion] is 
very clear, and note it likewise. 

I will here call your attention to a very remarkable thing, 
although it does not seem at first thought to belong to our 
subject. It is only the goat brought on New-moon as a sin- 
offering that the law calls a sin-offering unto the Lord ” 
(Num. xxviil 15). The sin-offerings brought on the three 
festivals (ibid. ver. 22, 30; xxix. 5,11, &c.) are not called 
so, nor are any other sin-offerings. The reason thereof is, 
according to my opinion, undoubtedly this : The additional 
offerings brought by the congregation at certain periods were 
all burnt-offerings; only one kid of goats to make an 
atonement” was offered on every one of these exceptional 
days. The latter was eaten [by the priests], whilst the 
burnt-offerings were entirely consumed by fire, and are called 
“ an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” The phrases " a 
sin-offering unto the Lord” and ‘‘a peace-offering unto the 
Lord” do not occur in the law, because these were eaten by 
man; but even those sin-offerings that were entirely burnt 
(Lev. iv. 12, 21) cannot be called " an offering made by fire 
xmto the Lord,” as will be explained in the course of this 
chapter. It is therefore impossible that the goats which are 
eaten [by the priests], and are not entirely burnt, should be 
called “sin-offerings unto the Lord.” But as it was found 
that the kid offered on Ifew-moon might be mistaken as an 
offering brought to the moon, in the manner of the Egj^ptians,^ 
who sacrificed to the moon on the days of ITew-moon, it was 
distinctly stated that this goat is offered in obedience to God’s 
^ See Herodotns, IL xlviL 
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coramand, and not in honour of the moon. This fear did 
not apply to the sin-offerings on the Festivals, nor to any 
pther sin-offering, because they were not offered on the days 
of ISTew-moon, or on any other day marked out by Nature, 
but on such days as were selected by the Divine Will. Not so 
the days of New-moon; they are not fixed by the Law [but 
by Natui*e]. On the latter days the idolaters sacrificed to 
the moon, in the same manner as they sacrificed to the sun 
when it rose and set in certain particular degrees. This is 
described in the works [mentioned above]. On this account 
the extraordinary phraseA sin-offering unto the Lord ” is 
exceptionally introduced in reference to the goat brought on 
New-moon, in order to remove the idolatrous ideas that were 
still lingering in the sorely diseased hearts. Note this 
exception likewise. A sin-offering which is brought in the 
hope to atone for one or more great sins, as, the sin- 
offering [of the synhedrin or the high-priest] for a sin com¬ 
mitted in ignorance, and the like,^ are not burnt upon the 
altar, but without the camp; upon the altar only the burnt- 
offering, and the like,® are burnt, wherefore it was called 
the altar of the burnt-offering. The burning of the holo¬ 
caust, and of every “ memorial,” is called a sweet savour 
unto the Lord; ” and so it undoubtedly is, since it serves to 
remove idolatrous doctrines from our hearts, as we have 
shown.® But the burning of these sin-offerings is a symbol 
that the sin [for which the offering is brought] is utterly 
removed and destroyed, like the body that is being burnt; 
of the sinful seed no trace shall remain, as no trace is left of 
the sin-offering, which is entirely destroyed by fire; the 
smoke thereof is not “ a sweet savour unto the Lord,” but, 
on the contrary, a smoke despised and abhorred. For this 
reason the burning took place without the camp. Similarly 
we notice that the oblations of a sotah is called an offering 

A That is, the baUock and the goat brought on the Day of Atonemont for 
sin-offerings. 

3 J.C., the memorial of every offerings and the oblation of tho priests 
(Lev. vL 16). 

® jSupra, cli xxxii p, 162. 
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of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance ”(lTum.v. 15); 
it is not a pleasing thing [to the Lord], The goat [of the Day 
of Atonement] that was sent [into the wilderness] (Lev. xvL 
20, Be^.) served as an atonement for all serious transgressions ^ 
more than any other sin-offering of the congregation. As it 
thus seemed to carry off all sins, it was not accepted as an- 
ordinary sacrifice to be slaughtered, burnt, or even brought 
near the Sanctuary; ^ it was removed as far as possible, and 
sent forth into a waste, uncultivated, uninhabited land. 
There is no doubt that sins cannot be carried like a burden, 
and taken off the shoulder of one being to be laid on that of 
another being. But these ceremonies are of a symbolic 
character, and serve to impress men with a certain idea,® 
and to induce them to repent; as if to say, we have freed 
ourselves of our previous deeds, have cast them behind our 
backs, and removed them from us as far as possible. 

As regards the offering of wine (Num. xv. 5, I am at 
a loss to find a reason why God commanded it, since idola¬ 
ters brought wine as an offering. But though I am unable 
to give a reason, another person suggested the following one: 
Meat is the best nourishment for the appetitive faculty, 
the source of which is the liver; wine supports best the vital 
faculty, whose centre is the heart; music is most agreeable to 
the psychic faculty, the source of which is in the brain.^ 
Each one of our faculties approaches God with that which it 
likes best. Thus the sacrifice consists of meat, wine, and 
music. 

The use of keeping festivals is plain. Man derives benefit 
from such assemblies: the emotions produced renew the 
attachment to religion; they lead to friendly and social in¬ 
tercourse among the people. This is ^especially the object 

1 Comp. Mishnali Yoma, viii. 6. 

“ Tito word Wdkloahlur, ‘ to be buried,” in tlie editions of Ibn Tibbon’a 
Torsion, is a mistake for le-hikkarobb, ** to be brought near ” (Munk). 

3 According to Ibn Tibbon, to inspire man with awe. 

^ Maimonidos does not give this tripartition of man’s faculties as his own. 
Ho seems to divide them into five: nutrition, sensation, imagination, voli¬ 
tion, and intellectual faculty. Eight Chapters, 1 

vol’ HL 


Q 
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of the cominandmeiit to gather the people together on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, as is plainly stated: ‘‘that they may 
hear, and that they may learn and fear the Lord ” (Dent, 
xxxi. 12). The same is the object of the rule that the 
money for the second tithe must be spent by all in one place ^ 
(ibid. xiv. 22-26), as we have explained (chap, xxxix. p. 184). 
The fruit of trees in their fourth year,® and the tithe of the 
cattle,® had to be brought to Jerusalem. There would there¬ 
fore be in Jerusalem the meat of the tithes, the wine of the 
fruit of the fourth year, and the money of the second tithe. 
Plenty of food would always be found there. Nothing of the 
above things could be sold; ^ nothing could be set aside for 
another year; the Law orders that they should be brought 
“year by year” (Deut. xiv. 22); the owner was thus com¬ 
pelled to spend part of them in charity. As regards the 
Festivals it is especially enjoined: “ And thou shalt rejoice 
in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow ” (ibid. xvi. 14). 
We have thus explained the reason of every law belonging 
to this class, and even many details of the laws. 


CHAPTEE XLVII. 

The precepts of the twelfth class are those which we have 
enumerated in the section on “Purity” {Sefer tahardh). 
Although we have mentioned their use in general,® we will 

^ “The place which the Lord shall choose,** Jemsalom. According to tra¬ 
ditional explanation, the passage refers to the second tithe {maaser shcni). 
The first tithe was given to the Levites, the second tithe was consumed by the 
owner and his friends in Jerusalem, or money was substituted for it and spent 
there (Mishnah I., Maaser sheni, 1-iv.). 

® Lev. xix. 24; Mishnah I.; Maaser sheni, v. 

® Lev. X3cvii 32; Deut xiL 6; Mishnah L ; Maaser sheni, i. 2. 

^ Mishnah Maaser sheni, i. 2. 

® Supra, ch. xxxv. p. 166. 
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here offer an additional explanation, and [first] fully discuss 
the object of the whole class, and then show the reason of 
each single commandment, as far as we have been able to 
discover it. I maintain that the Law which was revealed 
to Moses, our Teacher, and which is called by his name, aims 
at facilitating the service and lessening the burden, and if 
a person complains that certain precepts cause him pain and 
great trouble, he cannot have thought of the habits and doc¬ 
trines that were general in those days. Let him consider the 
difference between a man burning his own son in serving his 
god,and our burning a pigeon to the service of our God. Scrip¬ 
ture relates, for even their sons and their daughters they 
burn in the fire to their gods*’ (Deut. xii. 31). This was the way 
in which the heathen worshipped their gods, and instead of 
such a sacrifice we have the burning of a pigeon or a hand¬ 
ful of flour in our worship. In accordance with this fact, the 
Israelites, when disobedient, were rebuked by God as follows: 
‘‘ 0 My people, what have I done unto thee ? and wherein have 
I wearied thee ? Testify against Me ” (Mic. vL 3). Again, 
‘‘ Have I been a wilderness unto Israel ? a land of darkness ? 
Wherefore say My people. We are miserable; ^ we will come 
no more unto Thee” (Jer. ii. 31); that is to say,Through which 
of the commandments has the Law become burdensome to the 
Israelites, that they renounce it ? In the same manner God 
asks the people, " What iniquity have your fathers found in 
Me, that they are gone far from Me ? ” &c. (ibid, ii 5). All 
these passages express one and the same idea. 

This is the great principle which you must never lose 
sight of. After having stated this principle, I repeat that 
the object of the Sanctuary was to create in the hearts of 
those who enter it, certain feelings of awe and reverence, in 

^ A.y., “We are lords i.a, we will no longer be servants to God. So 
also Kinichi.—According to Raslii and Targuni: We have gone away.—It 
appears from Ps. Iv. 6, that ntd is a synonym to the verb him or hwm^ and 
probably denotes : to be excited, to bo in distress, or to bo miserable. Thus 
Isaac says to Esau : And it will come to pass j^hon thou wilt bo in distress— 
on account of Jacob’s tyranny and injustice—that thou wilt break his yoke 
from off thy neck (Gon. xxviL 40), Comp. Part II. ch. xxxix. p. 187. 
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accordance with the command, ‘'You shall reverence My 
sanctuary” (Lev. xix. 30). But when we continually see an 
object, however sublime it may be, our regard for that object 
will be lessened, and the impression we have received of it will 
be weakened. Our Sages, considering this fact, said that we 
should not enter the Temple whenever we liked, and pointed 
to the words: “Make thy foot rare in the house of thy 
friend ” ^ (Prov. xxv. 17). For this reason the unclean were 
not allowed to enter the sanctuary, although there are so many 
kinds of uncleanliness, that [at the same time] only a few 
people are clean. For even if a person does not touch a beast 
that died of its own accord (Lev. xi 27), he can scarcely avoid 
touching one of the eight kinds of creeping animals (ibid. 29, 
seq^)^ the dead bodies of which we find at all times in houses, 
in food and drink, and upon which we frequently tread 
wherever we walk; and, if he avoids touching these, he may 
touch a woman in her separation (ibid. xv. 18), or a male or 
female that have a running issue (ibid. ver. 1, aeq. and 25, saj.), 
or a leper (ibid. xiii. 46), or their bed (ibid. xv. 5). Escap¬ 
ing these, he may become unclean by cohabitation with his 
wife, or by pollution (ibid. 15), and even when he has cleansed 
himself from any of these kinds of uncleanliness, he cannot 
enter the Sanctuary till after sunset;® but not being en¬ 
abled to enter the Sanctuary at night time, although he is 
clean after sunset, as may be inferred from Middoth and 
Tamid^ he is again, during the night, subject to becoming 

^ A.Y. ** Withdraw thy foot from thy noighhour’s house.’* The Hebrew 
h>her is taken in the same sense as yahar of the same root in 1 Sam. iii. 1: 
** And the word of the Lord was rare (A.V., precious) in those days.” The 

house of thy friend ’* is interpreted in the Agadic passage quoted Jrom the 
Talm. (Chagigah, 7 a) as referring to the Temple. 

* The phi’ose, “ And he shall bathe himself in water, and be unclean until 
the even,” is repeated almost in every one of the cases mentioned. A person 
who has taken the proscribed bath is to some extent unclean until sunset, 
and is called in the Talmud telhd-yom —a person who has taken the bath 
the same day. Comp. Mishnah Kelim, i. 6, and Mishnoh-torah YIII, HU- 
ohoth biath ha-mikdosh iii 14. 

* Comp, Mishnah Y., Middoth i 1, and Tamid i 1. It is stated there tliat 
the Temple was locked during the night; and it appears from JerusaL Talm 
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unclean either by cohabiting with his wife or by some other 
source of uncleanliness, and may rise in the morning in the 
same condition as the day before. All this serves to keep 
people away from the Sanctuary, and to prevent them from 
entering it whenever they liked. Our Sages, as is well 
known, said, “ Even a clean person may not enter the Sanc¬ 
tuary for the purpose of performing divine service, unless he 
takes previously a bath.” ^ By such acts the reverence [for the 
Sanctuary] will continue, the right impression will be pro¬ 
duced which leads man, as is intended, to humility. 

The easier the diffusion of uncleanliness is, the more 
difficult and the more retarded is its purification. Most 
easily is uncleanliness communicated by the dead body to 
those who are under the same roof, especially to relatives. 
The purification can only be completed by means of the 
ashes of the red heifer, however scarce it may be, and only 
after seven days (IsTum. xix. 11). The uncleanness caused by 
a woman through running issue or during her separation is 
more frequent than that caused by contact with unclean 
objects 1 2 seven days are therefore required for their purifi¬ 
cation (Lev. XV. 19, 28), whilst those that touch them are 
only unclean one day (ibid. vii. 18). Males or females that 
are unclean through running issue, and a woman after child¬ 
birth, must in addition bring a sacrifice, because their 
uncleanness occurs less frequently than that of women in 
their separation.® All these cases of uncleanliness, viz., 

Beraclioth iv., Halaehali 1, that the gates of the Temple were locked even a 
little before actual night. ' 

^ Comp. Mishnah Yoma iii. 3. 

® Other unclean objects communicate uncleanliness only through direct 
contact; menstruous women, and persons with running issue, also by mdirect 
contact Comp. Lev. xv. 5, 6, 20, aeq. 

s According to the principle laid down by Maimonides, that the less 
frequent the undeanlincss is, the shorter is the process of purification, we 
should expect that menstruosity would require a longer period for purifi¬ 
cation than running issue. According to Efodi, Ibn Tibbon noticed tMs 
contradiction, and corrected the proposition of Moitnonides in the following 
manner':—The more frequent the undeanliness is, the shorter is the process of 
purification. But the correction would have to be made in several places, 
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running issue of males or females, menstruations, leprosy, 
dead bodies of human beings, carcases of beasts and creeping 
things, and issue of semen, are sources of dirt and filth. We 
have thus shown that the above precepts are very useful in 
many respects. First, they keep us at a distance from dirty 
and filthy objects; secondly, they guard the Sanctuary; 
thirdly, they pay regard to an established custom (for the 
Sabeans submitted to very troublesome restrictions when 
unclean, as you will soon hear); fourthly, they lightened 
that burden for us; for we are not impeded through these 
laws in our ordinary occupations by the distinction the 
Law makes between that which is unclean and that which 
is clean. For this distinction applies only in reference 
to the Sanctuary and the holy objects connected with it; it 
does not apply to other cases. “ She shall touch no hallowed 
thing, nor come into the Sanctuary ” (Lev. xiL 4). Other 
persons that do intend to enter the Sanctuary or touch 
any holy thing, are not guilty of any sin if they remain 
unclean as long as they like, and eat, according to their 
pleasure, ordinary food that has been in contact with 
unclean things. But the practice of the Sabeans, even at 
present general in the East, among the few still left of the 
Magi,^ was to keep a menstruous woman in a house by 

and tlio context shows that Maimonidos reaUy meant the proposition as it 
stands in our text. It is true that cases of death are less frequent than cases 
of menstruous women. This, however, is not the question ; but whether the 
occasions for communicating uncleanliness are greater. Let us assume the 
two cases—the dead body of a person, and a menstruous woman. The 
number of persons becoming unclean through the former is greater than in 
the latter case; because a dead body communicates uncleanliness to every¬ 
body and to everything under the same roof, whilst a menstruous woman 
transmits uncleanliness only through closer contact Again, comparing the 
cases of a woman in her separation and a person with running issue, the 
former is more frequent but the chances of a person becoming unclean 
through the latter are gi-eater, because a woman in her separation, a regular 
and frequent occurrence, is more accustomed to guard herself from com¬ 
municating uncleanliness to others, than a person with nxniiing issue. 
The contradiction mentioned by Shem*tob, Efodi, Sheycr, Munk, etc., has its 
origin in a misunderstanding of the above proposition of Maimonidos. 

^ Comp. Yendidad, Pargard XYI. (Avesta, by A. H. Bleek). MegwraM, 
in the editions of Ibn Tibbon, is a mistake for Mago^ “ Magi.” 
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herself, to burn that upon which she treads, and to consider 
as unclean every one that speaks with her; even if a wind 
passed over her and a clean person, the latter was unclean 
in the eyes of the Sabeans. See the difference between this 
practice and our rule, that " whatever services a wife 
generally does to her husband, she may do to him in her 
separation; ” ^ only cohabitation is prohibited during the days 
of her uncleanness. Another custom among the Sabeans, 
which is still widespread, is this : whatever is separated 
from the body, as hair, nail, or blood, is unclean; all barbers 
are therefore unclean in their estimation, because he touches 
blood and hair; whenever a person passes a razor over his 
skin he must take a bath in running water. Such burden¬ 
some practices were numerous among the Sabeans, whilst we 
apply the laws that distinguish between the unclean and the 
clean only to hallowed things and to the Sanctuary. The 
divine words, “ And ye shall sanctify yourself, and ye shall 
be holy ” (Lev, xi. 44), do not refer to these laws at all. 
According to Sifra, they refer to sanctity by obedience to 
God's commandments. The same interpretation is given in 
Sifra of the words, Ye shall be holy ” (xix. 2). Hence the 
transgression of commandments is also called uncleanliness 
or defilement. This term is especially used of the chief 
and principal crimes, which are idolatry, adultery, and 
murder. In reference to idolatry it is said, “ He hath given 
of his seed unto Molecli to defile My sanctuary, and to pro¬ 
fane My Holy Name " (ibid. xx. 3). In reference to adultery 
we read, “ Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things ” 
(ibid, xviii. 24), and “ Defile not the land " (Num. xxxv. 34) 
in reference to murder. It is therefore clear that the term 
"defilement” [or uncleanliness] is used homonymously of 
three things: 1. Of man's violation and transgression of 
that which he is commanded as regards his actions and 
his opinions. 2. Of dirt and filth; comp. " Her filthiness in 
her skirts ” (Lam. i. 9). 3, Of the above-named imaginary 

defilement, such as being in direct or indirect contact with 
1 BabyL Talmud Kethublioth, 4 b and 61 a. 
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certain objects, or being with them under the same roof. ^ 
In reference to the third kind, our Sages said, The words of 
the Law are not subject to becoming unclean. ^ In the same 
manner the term “ holiness ” is used homonymously of three 
things corresponding to the three kinds of uncleanness. As 
uncleanness caused by a dead body could only be removed 
after seven days, by means of the ashes of the red heifer, and 
the priests had constantly occasion to enter the Sanctuary, 
the Law exceptionally forbids them to defile themselves by a 
dead body (Lev. xxi. 1), except in cases where defilement is 
necessary, and the contrary would be unnatural. For it 
would be unnatural to abstain from approaching ^ the dead 
body of a parent, child, or brother. As it was very necessary 
that the high-priest should always be in the Sanctuary, in 
accordance with the Divine command, "'And it ^ shall always 
be on his forehead'' (Ex, xxviii. 38), he was not permitted 
to defile himself by any dead body whatever, even of the 
above-named relatives (Lev. xxi. 10-12). Women were 
not engaged in sacrificial service; the above law conse¬ 
quently does not apply to women; it is addressed to the 
sons of Aaron,” and not to ** the daughters of Aaron.” ® It 
was, however, impossible to assume that nono of the 
Israelites made a mistake, by entering the Sanctuaiy, or 
eating hallowed things in a state of uncleanliness. It was 
even possible that there were persons who did this know¬ 
ingly, since there are wicked people who commit knowingly 
even the greatest crimes; for this reason certain sacrifices 
were commanded as. an atonement for the defilement of the 
Sanctuary and its hallowed things. They were of different 

^ Itn Tibbon, wrongly, “by carrying on the sbouldcr.** 

* Beracboth, 22 a. Those who are unclean may ncvortboloss road the 
Law. 

* Ibn Tibbon has throe different verbs instead of the one—from approach¬ 
ing it, staying with it, and touching it. 

^ the plate of gold, on which the words were written, “Holy to the 
Lord.” Maimonides infers from this precopt that tho high-pricst was always 
to remain ** holy to tho Lord,” and ought never to defilo himself hy contact 
with a dead body. 

^ Comp. Bashi, ad Ucfum, 
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kinds; some of them atoned for defilement caused ignorantly, 
others for defilement caused knowingly. For this purpose 
were brought the goats on the Festivals and the ISTew-moon 
days (Kum. xxviii. 15, 22, &c.), and the goat sent away on 
the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 16), as is explained in the 
proper place. ^ The object of these sacrifices was to pre¬ 
vent those who defiled the Sanctuary of the Lord Imowingly 
from thinking that they had not done a great wrong; they 
should know that they obtained atonement by the sacrifice 
of the goat, as the Law says, “ That they die not in their 
uncleanness” (Lev. xv. 31); “That Aaron may bear the 
iniquity of the holy things ” (Ex. xxviii. 38). This idea is 
frequently repeated. 

The uncleanness through leprosy we have already explained.^ 
Our Sages have also clearly stated the meaning thereof. ^ All 
agree that leprosy is a punishment for slander. The disease 
begins in the walls of the houses (Lev. xiv. 33 seg^). If the 
sinner repents, the object is attained; if he remains in his 
disobedience, the disease affects his bed^ and house furni¬ 
ture ; if he still continues to sin, the leprosy attacks his own 
garments, and then his body.® This is a miracle received in 
our nation by tradition, in the same manner as the effect of 
the trial of a faithless wife (Num. v. 11, scg^. The good 
effect of this belief is evident. Leprosy is besides a contagi¬ 
ous disease, and people almost naturally abhor it, and keep 
away from it. The purification was effected by cedar-wood, 
hyssop, scarlet thread, and two birds (Lev. xiv. 4); their 
meaning is described in Midrashic sayings,® but the ex¬ 
planation does not agree with our theory. I do not know 

1 Comp. Mislinali IV. Sliohhuoth i 4. 

® Comm, on Mislmah VL Hogalm xii, 6. 3Misbnoh-torah X. Hilchoth 
tuimlih Uaraath v. 16. 

® Babyl. Talm. Chullin, 160 a. Comp. Rashi on Lev. xiv. 4. 

^ Ibn Tibbon: the vessels of bis servants. Charizi omits it altogether. 

® Comp. Midrash Tanehuma on Lev. xiv. 

® Comp. Raslii on Lev. xiv. 4. ** The two birds serve to remind the leper 
of the sin of slander, in which ho imitated the chirping of birds; the cedar- 
wood reminded him of haughtinoss; the scarlet (Hebr. tolaathf which signifies 
also ^worm’) and the hyssop express the exhortation; Humble thyselL” 
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at present the reason of any of these things; nor why cedar- 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet were used in the sacrifice of the 
red heifer (irum. xix. 6); nor why a bundle of hyssop was 
commanded for the sprinkling of the blood of the Passover- 
lamb (Exod. xii. 22). I cannot find any principle upon 
which to found an explanation why these particular things 
have been chosen. 

The red heifer is called a sin-oiBfering, because it effects 
the purification of persons that have become unclean through 
the dead body of a human being, and enables them to enter 
the Sanctuary [and to eat of hallowed things].^ The idea 
taught by this law is this: " Those who have defiled them¬ 
selves would never be allowed to enter the Sanctuary, or to 
partake of holy things, were it not for the sacrifice of the red 
heifer, by which this sin is removed; in the same manner as 
the plate [which the high-priest wears on his forehead] 
atones for uncleanness,^ and as a similar object is attained 
by the goats that are burnt.”® For this reason those were 
unclean who were engaged in the sacrifice of the heifer or 
the goats which were burnt, and even their garments were 
unclean. The same was the law in the case of the goat 
that was sent away [on the Day of Atonement]; for it was 
believed that it made unclean those who touched it, because 
it carried off so many sins.^ 

We have now mentioned the reasons for the command¬ 
ments of this class, for which we were able to give a satis¬ 
factory reason according to our view. 

1 The words, “and to eat of hallowed things,” are added according to the 
version of Ihn Tibhon. 

2 See Exod. xxviil 88, and Babyl. Talm. Pesachim, 16 b. 

8 7.e., all ports of which wore burnt, whilst of other sin-offerings only cer¬ 
tain portions were burnt, and the remainder consumed by the priests. The 
goats referred to are those mentioned Lev. xvi. 27, and Num. xv. 24. 

^ Comp. Mishnah V., Zebhachim xiL 5 ; Lev. xii. 28; and Num. xix. 8, 

10 , 21 , 22 . 
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CHAPTEE XLVIIL 

The precepts of the thirteenth class are those which we have 
enumerated in “ Laws concerning forbidden food ” {Hilchoih 
ormachaloth asuroth), “Laws concerning killing animals for 
food ” (Eilchoth shecMtah), and “ Laws concerning vows and 
Nazaritism” {Eilchoth Tiedarim U’-nezirotK), We have fully 
and very explicitly discussed the object of this class in this 
treatise,^ and in our Commentary on the Sayings of the 
Fathers.^ We will here add a few remarks in reviewing 
the single commandments which are mentioned there. 

I maintain that the food which is forbidden by the Law is 
unwholesome. There is nothing among the forbidden kinds 
of food whose injurious character is doubted, except pork 
(Lev. xi. 7),^ and fat (ibid. vii. 23)> But also in these cases 
the doubt is not justified. For pork contains more moisture 
than necessary [for human food], and too much of super¬ 
fluous® matter. The principal reason why the Law forbids 
swine’s flesh is to be found in the circumstance that its 
habits and its food are very dirty and loathsome. It has 
already been pointed out how emphatically the Law enjoins 
the removal of the sight of loathsome objects, even in the 
field and in the camp;® how much more objectionable is 
such sight in towns. But if it were allowed to eat swine’s 
flesh, the streets and houses would be more dirty than any 

1 chap, xxxiii. p. 168, and xxv. p 166. 

® Eight Chapters, chap. v. 

® Comp. Sprongel, Qcsch. der Medicin. p. 369; Babyl Talm. Chnllin, 17 a. 

^ Not all fat is prohibited. In the first instance tho Law only forbids the 
fat of cattle, shoop, and goats—that is, of those species of which a sacrifice 
conld bo ofibrod; secondly, even of these animals only that fat is prohibited 
which would have been burnt upon the altar if they had been sacrifices, m., 
tho fat that covoroth the inwards and tho fat that is upon the inwardJind 
tho fat that is on the kidneys, which is.by the flanks ” (Lev. iii. 4, 6). In 
Rabbinical writings, tho forbidden fat is called and the other ilhwmn, 

® According to Ibn Tibbon, refuse and superfluous elements. 

® /Supra, ch. xlL, p. 205. 
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cesspool, as may be seen at present in the country of the 
Franks.^ The saying of our Sages is well known: “The 
mouth of a swine is as dirty as dung itself/' ^ 

The fat of the intestines makes us full, interrupts our 
digestion, and produces cold and thick blood; it is more fit 
for fuel [than fpr human food].® 

Blood (Lev. xvii. 12), and i.e., the flesh of an 

animal that died of itself (Deut. xiv. 21), are indigestible, and 
injurious as food; Trefalif^ an animal in a diseased state 
(Exod. xxii. 30), is on the way of becoming a nellbclah 
The characteristics given in the Law (Lev. xi., and Deut. 
xiv.) of the permitted animals, viz., chewing the cud and 
divided hoofs for cattle, and fins and scales for fish, are in 
themselves neither the cause of the permission when they 
are present, nor of the prohibition when they are absent; but 
merely signs by which the recommended species of animals 
can be discerned from those that are forbidden. 

The reason why the sinew that shrank is prohibited is 
stated in the Law (Gen. xxxii. 33). 

It is prohibited to take and cut off a hmb of a living 
animal and eat it,® because such act would produce cruelty, 
and develop it; besides, the heathen kings used to do it; it 
was also a kind of idolatrous worship to cut off a certain 
limb of a living animal and to eat it.® 

^ By this name the Arabs designate all European Christians (Munk). 

® Babyl. Talm. Borachoth 26 a. These words have been said in reference 
to the rule that prayers should not be read in a dirty place. 

* These words have been added in accordance with the Hebrew versions of 
Ibn Tibbon and Charizi. 

^ Lit, *'an animal tom by wild beasts.” According to traditional inter¬ 
pretation of this law, the term includes all diseased animals. Tho 
different cases of disease are enumerated in Mishnah V., Chullin iii. There 
is a dispute in Babyl. Talm. Chullin 42 a, whether it is only those diseases 
which are incurable that constitute tr^aK 

. ® The law, though not distinctly stated in the Pentateuch, is according to 
Tradition implied in Gen. ix. 4, and Deut. xiL 23, See Babyl. Tabu, Chullin 
101 b, and Sanhedrin 57 a; Mishneh-torah V., Hilohoth Maaohulolh asuroth, 
chap. V. Comp. Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. 477-481. 

® Maimonides probably found this custom described in one of tho books 
on idolatrous practices^ mentioned sttpra, p, 144 (Munk), especially as ho 
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Meat toiled in milk ^ is undoubtedly gross food, and 
makes overfull; but I think that most probably it is also 
prohibited because it is somehow connected with idolatry, 
forming perhaps part of the service, or being used on the 
festivals of the heathen. I find a support for this view in 
the circumstance that the Law mentions the prohibition 
twice after the commandment given concerning the festivals 

Three times in the year all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God ” (Exod. .xxiii, 17, and xxxiv. 23), as if to say, 
" When you come before me on your festivals, do not seethe 
your food in the manner as the heathen used to do." This I 
consider as the best reason for the prohibition; but as far as 
I have seen the books on Sabean rites, nothing is mentioned 
of this custom. 

The commandment ^ concerning the killing of animals is 
necessary, because the natural food of man consists of vege¬ 
tables and of the flesh of animals; the best meat is that of 
animals permitted to be used as food. ITo doctor has any 
doubts about this. Since, therefore, the desire of procuring 
good food necessitates the slaying of animals, the Law enjoins 
that the death of the animal should be the easiest. It is not 
allowed to torment the animal by cutting the throat in a 
clumsy manner, by poleaxing, or by cutting ofl‘ a limb whilst 
the animal is alive. 

It is also prohibited to kill an animal with its young on the 
same day (Lev. xxii 28), in order that people should be re¬ 
strained and prevented from killing the two together in such 

conscieutiouftly confoHSos it ‘whon ho found no support for his suggestion. 
infntf in roferunuo to the next instanoo. 

^ JCxod. xxiii. 9, xxxiv. 2C; Dout. xiv. 21. The words, “Thou shalt not 
soetlio,** &C., are iut«r[)rotcd to imply the prohibition of eating it, or using it 
ill any other way. Mainionides, in Hilohoth maaohaloth asuroth ix. 2, says, 
that if the boiling of milk and moat is proliibitod, it is a inattui of course 
that thu eating of milk and meat boilod together is prohibited. Comp. 
Targum, L <?. 

® This law is basiid on the words, “ And thou shalt kill, ... as I have 
commanded thee (Deui xii. 21). Comp. Basin, ad locum. Talmud Chullin, 
Mishneh-torah V., Hilchothshechitah. See ch. xxyl p. 126, wg. 
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a manner that the young is slain in the sight of the mother; 
for the pain of the animals under such circumstances is very 
great. There is no difference in this case between the pain 
of man and the pain of other living beings, since the love 
and tenderness of the mother for her young ones is not pro¬ 
duced by reasoning, but by imagination, and this faculty 
exists not only in man but in most living beings. This law 
applies only to ox and lamb, because of the domestic ani¬ 
mals used as food these alone are permitted to us, and in 
these cases the mother can be distinguished from her young,^ 
The same reason applies to the law which enjoins that we 
should let the mother fly away when we take the young.® 
The eggs over which the bird sits, and the young that are in 
need of their mother, are generally unfit for food. When 
the mother is sent away she does not see the taking of her 
young ones, and does not feel any pain. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, this commandment will cause man to leave the whole 
nest untouched, because [the young or the eggs], which he is 
allowed to take, are, as a rule, unfit for food. If the Law 
provides that such grief should not be caused to cattle or 
birds, how much more careful must we be that we should 
not cause grief to our fellowmen. When in the Talmud ® 
those are blamed who use in their prayer the phrase, Thy 
mercy extendeth to young birds,” it is the expression of the 
one of the two opinions mentioned, by us,^ namely, that the 
precepts of the Law have no other reason but the Divine 
will. We follow the other opinion. 

The reason why we cover the blood when we kill animals, 
and why we do it only when we kill clean beasts® and 
1 According to Ibn Tibbon, “ the motlier recognises her young.” 

® Talmud ChuUin, ch. xiL 

® Berachoth, v. 3. In his Comm, on the 3\fljslinah, Maimonides says that 
this precept is not the result of God»s pity for the bird; it belongs to the 
chvhkim, or commandments, for which there is no other reason but the will of 
God. (Comp. Babyl. Talm. Berachoth, 88b.) In Mishneh-torah II., Hilchoth 
tedllah, ix. 7, he follows the Mishnah, but in this work he assigns a reason 
even for the chukhm, [Sujpraf and xxxl) 

* Supray ch. xxri. 

* Ohayyoht beast not domesticated, as distinguished from Mmak, '^domestic 
animal.” 
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clean birds, has already been explained by us {mpra, ch. 
xlvi. p. 234). 

In addition to the things prohibited by the Law, we are 
also commanded to observe the prohibitions enjoined by our 
own vows (Num. xxx.). If we say, This bread or this meat is 
forbidden for us, we are not allowed to partake of that food- 
The object of that precept is to train us in temperance, that 
we should be able to control our appetites for eating and 
drinking. Our Sages say accordingly, Vows are a fence for 
abstinence.”^ As women are easily provoked to anger,owing to 
their greater excitability and the weakness of their mind, 
their oaths, if entirely under their own control, would cause 
great grief, quarrel, and disorder in the family; one kind of 
food would be allowed for the husband, and forbidden for the 
wife; another kind forbidden for the daughter, and allowed for 
the mother. Therefore the Law gives the father of the family 
control over the vows of those dependent on him.^ A woman 
that is independent, and not under the authority of a chief 
of the family, is, as regards vows, subject to the same laws as 
men; I mean a woman that has no husband,® or that has 
no father, or that is of age,^ ia, twelve years and six months. 

The object of Nazaritism (Num. vL) is obvious. It keeps 
away from wine that has ruined people in ancient and modern 
times. “Many strong men have been slain by it” (Prov. 
xxvii. 26). “ But they also have erred through wine, . . . the 
priest and the prophet” (Is. xxviii. 7). In the law about the 
ITazarite we notice even the prohibition, “ he shall eat no¬ 
thing that is made of the vine tree” (ISTum. vL 4), as an 

^ Mishnah, Abhoth iii. 13. 

® According to Ibn Tibbon (as in the printed editions), ** over the vows in 
everything that might be injurious or useful to him; ” i.e., vows called in the 
Talmud ^idr& inmii Tvefesh (Mishnah 111., Kedarim, zi. I). 

® /.e., a widow, or a woman divorced from her husband (Hum. sxx. 10). 

* The term hogereth, used by Maimonides, is the same as the one used in the 
Talmud. A girl is under age, hetanTtaJi, when she is under twelve years ; she 
is a maiden, naarah, when twelve years old; and logereth from the age of 
twelve years and six mouths. Comp. Mishnah 111., Nedarim x. 5. BabyL 
Talm. Hethubhoth, 89 a. Mishneh-torah IT., Eilchoth ishuth, ii 2. 
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additional precaution, implying the lesson that man must take 
of wine only as much as is absolutely necessary. For he who 
abstains from drinking it is called “holy;” his sanctity is 
made equal to that of the high-priest, in not being allowed to 
defile himself even to his father, to his mother, and the like. 
This honour is given him because he abstained from wine.^ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The precepts of the fourteenth class are those which we 
enumerated in the Section on Women, the Laws concerning 
forbidden sexual intercourse, and cross-breeding of cattle 
(Sefer nashim, HUchoth ismre ihiah ve-Jcal’e lehemah). The 
law concerning circumcision belongs also to this class. The 
general purpose of these precepts has already been described 
by us.2 We will now proceed to explain them singly. 

It is well known that man requires friends all his lifetime. 
Aristotle explains this in the ninth ® book of his Nikomachean 
Ethics. When man is in good health and prosperous, he 
enjoys the company of his friends; in time of trouble he is 
in need of them; in old age, when his body is weak, he is 
assisted by them. This love is more frequent and more 
intense between parents and children, and among [other] 
relations. Perfect love, brotherhood, and mutual assist¬ 
ance is only found among those near to each other by 
relationship. The members of a family united by common 
descent from the same grandfather, or even from some more 
distant ancestor, have towards each other a certain feeling 
of love, help each other, and sympathise with each other. 
To effect this is one of the chief purposes of the Law. Pro** 

1 According to another view (Talm. Babli. l^’edarim, 10 a), tlio ITazarito lias 
sinned in abstaining from that which the Law permits, and has to bring a 
sin-olfering (Hum. vl 11). 

2 /Supra, ch. xxxT. p. 167. 

* Tlie passage referred to occurs in the eighth book, ch. i Comp. 
cL xliii p. 213. 
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fessional harlots were therefore not tolerated in Israel 
(Dent, xxiii. 18), because their existence would disturb the 
above relationship between man and man. Their children 
are strangers to everybody; no one knows to what family 
they belong; nor does any person recognise them as rela¬ 
tives. And this is the greatest misfortune that can befall any 
child or father. Another important object in prohibiting 
prostitution is to restrain excessive and continual lust; for 
lust increases with the variety of its objects. The sight of 
that to which a person has been accustomed for a long time 
does not produce such an ardent desire for its enjoyment as 
is produced by objects new in form and character. Another 
effect of this prohibition is the removal of a cause for 
strife; for if the prohibition did not exist, several persons 
might by chance come to one woman, and would naturally 
quarrel with each other; they would in many cases kill one 
another, or they would kill the woman. This is known to 
have occurred in days of old, " And they assembled them¬ 
selves by troops in a harlot’s house ” (Jer. v. 7). In order 
to prevent these great evils, and to effect the great boon 
that all men should know their relationship to each other, 
prostitutes (Deut. xxiii 17) were not tolerated, and sexual 
intercourse was only permitted when man has chosen a 
certain female, and married her openly; for if it suflBced 
merely to choose her, many a person would bring a prosti¬ 
tute into his house at a certain time agreed upon between 
them, and say that she was his wife. Therefore ^ it is com¬ 
manded to perform the act of engagement by which he 
declares that he has chosen her to take her for his wife,® and 
then to go through the public ceremony of marriage.^ Comp. 

1 Comp. Maimonidcs, Mislinoh-torah IV. micliotU ishuth i. 1, seq, 

^ The formula used is, /Mzre att mekuddesheth U lattahbaath m Isaddcdh 
Mmheh ve-yiarad, Thou art sanctified to me by this ring in accordance with 
the Law of Moses and the custom of Israel.*’ The engagement is called in 
Hebrew mtam (comp, meoraaah, Deut. xxii. 22, 25) and kiddvMn,, 

< The final act of marriage is expressed in the Pentateuch by the verbs 
lakaeh and wnaHij from the latter the noun nismw, “marriage,** is derived. 
The present wedding ceremony combines both acts, eruain and whilst 

VOL. IIL R 
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**And Boaz took ten men,” &c. (Ruth iv. 2). It may happen 
that husband and wife do not agree, live without love and 
peace, and do not enjoy the benefit of a home ; in that case 
he is permitted to send her away. If he had been allowed 
to divorce her by a mere word, or by turning her out of his 
house, the wife would wait for some negligence^ [on the 
part of the husband], and then come out and say that she 
was divorced; or having committed adultery, she and the 
adulterer would contend that she had then been divorced. 
Therefore the law is that divorce can only take place by 
means of a document which can serve as evidence, “ He shall 
write her a bill of divorcement ” (Deut. xxiv. 1).^ There are 
frequently occasions for suspicion of adultery and doubts 
concerning the conduct of the wife. Laws concerning a 
wife suspected of adultery {sotaK) are therefore prescribed 
(Num. v); the efiect of which is that the wife, out of fear of 
the bitter waters, is most careful to prevent any ill-feel¬ 
ing on the part of her husband against her. Even of those 
that felt quite innocent and safe most were rather willing 
to lose all their property ® than to submit to the prescribed 
treatment; even death was preferred to the public disgrace of 
uncovering the head, undoing the hair, rending the garments 
and exposing the heart, and being led round through the 
Sanctuary in the presence of all, of women and men, and 
also in the presence of the members of the Synhedrin.^ The 

formerly a period of twelve months elapsed between the two acts (Mishnah 
III. Kethnboth y. 2). Comp. Maimonides, Mishneh-torali IV. HQchoth 
ishnth iil 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon, provocation. 

' ® The detailed rales about divorce are contained in Mishnah IIL GMn 
(the name gittm is the plural of get, which moans “ document,’* and document 
of divorce jpar exc^enoe), A woman divorced is caUed genis?uth (Lev. v x i . 7), 
and the act of divorce gerushin, (Mishneh-torah IT. Hilchoth gornshin.) 

* In case of a regular divorce the wife received a certain sum fixed in the 
marriage contract (kethubbah) in addition to her own property (Mishnah 
Kethuboth I 2), but she forfeits her claim when'she is sent away on account 
of her misconduct. When accused of misconduct she had therefore the 
choice to forego her claim, and to confess herself guilty, or to undeigo the 
trials of the ** bitter waters ” (Mishnah III., Sota i. fi). 

^ Num. V. 18, Mishnah Sota i.,4-6. Mishneh-torah IV. Hilchoth sota iii. 
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fear of this trial keeps away great diseases that ruin the 
home comfort. 

As every maiden expects to be married, her seducer there¬ 
fore is only ordered to marry her; for he is undoubtedly the 
fittest husband for her. He will better heal her wound and 
redeem her character than any other husband. If, however, 
he is rejected by her or her father, he must give the dowry 
(Ex. xxii. 15).^ If he uses violence he has to submit to the 
additional punishment, “ he may not put her away all his 
days ” (Deut. xxii. 29). 

The reason of the law concerning marrying the deceased 
brother’s wife is stated in the Bible (Deut. xxv. 5). It was 
a custom in force before the Law was given, ^ and the Law 
perpetuated it. The ceremony of clialitsah (ibid. 6, seq.), 

taking off the shoe,” has been introduced, because in those 
days it was considered disgraceful to go through that cere¬ 
mony, and in order to avoid the disgrace, a person might 
perhaps be induced to marry his deceased brother’s wife. 
This is evident from the words of the Law: “ So shall it be 
done unto that man that will nob build up his brother’s 
house. And his name shall be called in Israel, The house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed ” (Deut. xxv. 9). In the 
action of Judah we may perhaps notice an example of a 
noble conduct, and uprightness in judgment. He said: Let 
her take it to her, lest we be shamed; behold, I sent this 
kid, and thou hast not found her” (Gen. xxxviii. 23). Eor 
before the Lawgiving, the intercourse with a harlot was as 
lawful as cohabitation of husband and wife since the Law- 
giving; it was perfectly permitted, nobody considered it 
wrong. The hire which was in those days paid to the harlot 

Of tho treatment dcscrihod, only the first two may bo considered os presented 
in tho Law in tho phroso ‘upJuira eth rosh ha-ishshahf “ and ho shall disturb 
(uncover, A.V.) tho hair of the woman.” 

^ As there was no prohibition of divorce in this case, the man was not 
compelled to marry tho girl he had seduced if ho refused to do so. See 
Maimonidos IV., llUchoUi naarah lethulaJi, i 3. Maimonides here only men¬ 
tions what is expressly mentioned in the Law. 

^ See Gen. xxxviii. 8. 
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in accordance with a previous agreement, corresponds to the 
MTiulhah ^ which in our days the husband pays to his wife 
when he divorces her. It is a just claim on the part of the 
wife, and the husband is bound to pay it. The words of 
Judah, ‘‘Let her take it to her, lest we be shamed,** &c., show 
that conversation about sexual intercourse, even of that which 
is permitted, brings shame upon us; it is proper to be silent 
about it, to keep it secret, even if the silence would lead to 
loss of money. In this sense Judah said: It is better for 
us to lose property, and to let her keep what she has, 
than to make our affair public by inquiring after her, aiul 
bring still more shame upon us. This is the lesson, as 
regards conduct, to be derived from this incident. As to the 
uprightness to be learned therefrom, it is contained in the 
words of Judah when he wanted to show that he had not 
robbed her, that he has not in the least departed from his 
agreement with her. For he said, “ Behold, I sent this kid, 
and thou hast not found her.** The kid was probably very 
good, therefore he points to it, saying, “ this kid,** Tliis is 
the uprightness which he had inherited from Abraham, Isaa<j, 
and Jacob: that man must not depart from his given word, 
nor deviate from what he agreed upon; but ho must give 
to others all that is due to them. It makes no difference 
whether he holds a portion of his neighbour*s property as a 
loan or a trust, or whether he is in any other way his neigh¬ 
bours debtor, owing him wages or the like. 

The sum which the husband settles upon his wife 
QcethMah) is to be treated in the same way as the wagtis 
of a hired servant. There is no difference whether a masttir 
withholds the wages of a hhed servant, or deprives his wife 
of that which is due to her; whether a master wrongs a hirtiil 
servant, and brings charges against him with the intention to 
send him away without payment, or a husband treats his 

1 Kethibhah (Kt **written”) is a document in which the husband declares 
that a certain sum named (the minimum of which is, accordiiif' to Mishniih 
Kethubhoth i 2, 200 or 100 zuz, according os ho marries a maiden or a widow) 
shall bo paid to his wife, in addition to her dowry, in cose ho divorces her, or 
he dies. Comp. Mishnah Kethubhoth iv. 7, sen. 
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wife in a manner that would enable him to send her away 
without the payment of the promised sum. 

The equity of the statutes and judgments of the Law in 
this regard may be noticed in the treatment of a person 
accused of spreading an evil report about his wife (Deut. 
xxii. 13, seg'.). There is no doubt that the man that did this is 
bad, does not love his wife, and is not pleased with her. If 
he desired to divorce her in a regular manner, there is 
nothing to prevent him, but he would be bound to give her 
what is due unto her; but instead of this, “ he gives occa¬ 
sion of speech against her (ibid. xxii. 14), in order to get 
rid of his wife without paying anything; he slanders her, 
and utters falsehood in order to keep in his possession the 
fifty shekel of silver, the dowry fixed in the Law for 
maidens,^ which he is obliged to pay unto her. He is there¬ 
fore sentenced to pay one hundred shekels of silver, in accord¬ 
ance with the principle, Whom the judges shall condemn, 
he shall pay double unto his neighbour” (Exod. xxii 9). 
The Law is also analogous to that about false witnesses, 
which we have explained above (chap. xli. p. 195). Eor he 
intended to cheat her of her fifty shekels of silver, he must 
therefore [lose fifty, and] pay her hundred shekel. This is 
his punishment for withholding from her her due, and en¬ 
deavouring to keep it. But in so far as he degraded her, and 
spread the rumour that she was guilty of misconduct, he was 

^ A zuz is one-fourth of a shekel. Comp. Targum of relha shekd “ a 
fourth of a shekel silver (1 Sam. ix. 8). The fine of fifty shekels for the viola¬ 
tion of a maiden (Deut. xxii. 29) is, according to Maimonides, the same as 
the dowry ” {mohar) paid by the seducer of a maiden if he does not marry 
her (Exod. xxii. 16). Although in the former case he marries the maiden, 
and yet pays fifty shekel to the father of the maiden, the money to be paid 
in both cases may serve the same object, viz., to secure the sum named for the 
wife in case of separation. In the case of seduction divorce is possible, and 
the husband then pays the money, whilst forced payment in advance might 
accelerate divorce; but in case of violation this reason does not apply, since 
divorce is not permitted, and the money in the hands of the husband is not 
considered safe. According to Munk, Maimonides confounds here the Biblical 
“ dowry” given to the father-in-law with the Talmudic heffiubhah, given to 
the wife. But this is not the case. 
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also degraded, and received stripes, as is implied in the 
■words, “ and they shall chastise him ” (Dent. xxii. 18).^ 
But he sinned besides in clinging to lust, and seeking only 
that which gave pleasure to him; he was therefore punished 
hy being compelled to keep his wife always, “ he may not 
put her away all his days” (ibid. 19); for ho has boon 
brought to all this only because he may have found her 
ugly. Thus are these bad habits cured when they are treated 
according to the divine Law; the ways of equity are never 
lost sight of; they are obvious and discernible in every pre¬ 
cept of the Law by those who consider it well. See how, 
according to the Law, the slanderer of his wife, who only 
intended to withhold from her what he is bound to give her, 
is treated in the same manner as a thief who has stolen the 
property of his neighbour; ® and the false witnesses (Deut. 
xix. 16, sej.) who scheme to injure, although the injury was 
in reality not inflicted, are punished like those who have 
actually caused injury and robbery,® viz., like thieves and 
those who slander their wives. The three kinds of sinners arc 
tried and judged by one and tlie same law. See how won¬ 
derful are the divine laws, and admire His wonderful deeds. 
Scripture says: “The Bock, His work is perfect; for all Hi.'} 
ways are judgment ” (Deut xxxii. 4), ie., as His works are 
most perfect, so are His laws most equitable; but our mind 
is too limited to comprehend the perfection of all His works, 
or the equity of all His laws; and as we are able to compre¬ 
hend some of His wonderful works in the organs of living 
beings and the motions of the spheres, so we understand also 
the equity of some of His laws; that which is unknown to us 
of both of them is far more than that which is known to us. 
I will now return to the theme of the present chapter. 

The forbidden law about sexual intercourse seeks in all its 

^ Comp. Targum ad locum: ve^yaXhm yaiheh, “and tliey shall strike him.” 

* The thief has to pay double the yaluo of the object stolen (Exod. xxii 3). 

» The felon returns the value of the object actually robbed, and pays in 
addition, as £ne for his vdckod intention, the same amount. In the case of 
false witnesses, they have not cbotuaUy caused injury; they have nothing to 
return, and therefore only pay the fine for their wicked intention. 
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parts to inculcate tlie lesson that we ought to limit sexual 
intercourse altogether, hold it in contempt, and only desire it 
very rarely. The prohibition of pederasty (Lev. xviiL 22) 
and carnal intercourse with beasts (ibid, 23) is very clear. 
If in the natural way the act is too base to be performed 
except when needed, how much more base is it if performed 
in an unnatural manner, and only for the sake of pleasure. 

The female relatives ^ whom a man may not marry are 
alike in this respect—that as a rule they are constantly 
together with him in his house; they would easily listen to 
him, and do what he desires ; they are near at hand, and he 
would have no difficulty in procuring them. No judge could 
blame him if found in their company. If to these relatives 
the same law applied as to all other unmarried women, if vre 
were allowed to marry any of them, and were only precluded 
from sexual intercourse with them without marriage, most 
people would constantly have become guilty of misconduct 
with them. But as they are entirely forbidden to us, and 
sexual intercourse with them is most emphatically denied 
unto us as a capital crime,^ or a sin punishable with extinc¬ 
tion ® {haretJi), and as there is no means of ever legalising 
such intercourse, there is reason to expect that people will 
not seek it, and will not think of it. That the persons 
included in that prohibition are, as we have stated, at 
hand and easily accessible, is evident. For as a rule, the 
mother of the wife, the grandmother, the daughter, the 
granddaughter, and the sister-in-law, are mostly with her; 
the husband meets them always when he goes out, when 
lie comes in, and when he is at his work. The wife 
stays also freq[uently in the house of her husband’s brother, 
father, or son. It is also well known that we are often 
in the company of our sisters, our aunts, and the wife 

1 The Hebrew term arayotk is derived from ervahj “ nakedness,” used in 
the Bible in these laws (Lev. xviii.). 

® mother (Lev. xx. 1), daughter-in-law (ibid. 12), mother-in-law 
(ibid. 14). Comp. Mishneh-torah lY. JSHehoiih mure-bhiah L 4, a<g. 

s E.g,, sister (ibid. 17), Mishneh-torah IV. Z.c. i. 7. Comp, mpra, ch. xli, 

p. 200. 
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of our uncle, and are frequently brought up together with 
them. These are all the relatives which we must not 
marry. This is one of the reasons why intermarriage 
with a near relative is forbidden. But according to my 
opinion the prohibition serves another object, namely, to 
inculcate chastity into our hearts. Licence between the 
root and the branch, between a man and his mother, or his 
daughter,^ is outrageous. The intercourse between root and 
branch ^ is forbidden, and it makes no difference whether 
the male element is the root or the branch, or both root and 
branch combine in the intercourse with a third person, so 
that the same individual cohabits with the root and with the 
branch. On this account it is prohibited to marry a woman 
and her mother, the wife of the father or of the son; for in 
all these cases there is the intercourse between one and the 
same person on the one side and root and branch on the other. 

The law concerning brothers is like the law concerning 
root and branch.® The sister is forbidden, and so is also the 
sister of the wife^ and the wife of the brother; because in 
the latter cases two persons who are considered like root and 
branch, cohabit with the same person. But in these prohibi¬ 
tions brothers and sisters are partly considered as root and 
branch and partly as one body; the sister of the mother is 
therefore like the mother, and the sister of the father like 

^ The prohibition of the daughter is implied in the more general prohibi¬ 
tion of a woman and her daughter (Lev. xviii 17) and of a woman and her 
mother (ibid. ch. xx. 14), just as parricide is included in the general law con¬ 
cerning murder. See Mishnah IV., Sauhedrin ix. 1. 

2 7.C., between parent and offspring. 

® That is to say, brothers and sisters may not inter-marry, and two brothers 
may not marry the same person, nor may one person marry two sisters. 

^ The prohibition of the wife’s sister is, according to Maimonidos, not 
based, as some assume, on the principle that husband and wife are one, and 
the wife’s sister is the husband’s sister. He explains it by the fact that 
brothers and sisters are treated like parent and offspring. There is therefore 
no reason whatever to assume that, according to Maimouides, the prohibition 
of marrying the wife’s sister remains in force even after the death of the fonner, 
contrary to Lev. xviii 18. This is analogous to the prohibition of marrying 
the wife’s mother or daughter, likewise less stringent after the wife’.s death. 
It is only punishable with death during her lifetime (Mishneh-torah, Le, il 8). 
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the father, and both are prohibited; ^ and since the daughter 
of the parent's brother or sister is not included in the 
number of prohibited relatives, so may we also marry the 
daughter of the brother or the sister.^ The apparent anomaly, 
that the brother of the father may marry a woman that has 
been the wife of his brother’s son, whilst the nephew must 
not marry a woman that has been the wife of bis father’s 
brother, can be explained according to the above-mentioned 
first reason. Eor the nephew is frequently in the house of 
his uncle, and his conduct towards the wife of his uncle is 
the same as that towards his brother’s wife. The uncle, 
however, is not so frequent in the house of his nephew, 
and he is consequently less intimate with the wife of his 
nephew; whilst in the case of father and son, the familiarity 
of the father with his daughter-in-law is the same as that of 
the son with the wife of his father, and therefore the law 
and punishment is the same for both [father and son].® The 
reason why it is prohibited to cohabit with a menstruous 
woman (Lev. xviii. 19) or with another man’s wife (ibid, 20), 
is obvious, and requires no further explanation. 

It is well known that we must not indulge in any sensual 
enjoyment whatever with the persons included in the above 
prohibitions; we must not even look at them if we intend 
to derive pleasure therefrom. We have explained this in 
** the laws about forbidden sexual intercourse” {HUchoth 
ismre Ihmhy xxi. 1-2), and shown that according to the Law we 
must not even engage our thoughts with the act of cohabita¬ 
tion (ibid. 19) or irritate the organ of generation; and when 
we find ourselves unintentionally in a state of irritation, we 

^ liecauflQ they are in the relation of branch and root. 

2 Maimonidos only shows by these instances that in some cases brothers 
are treated os one person, and in others as two persons. Cousins may inter¬ 
marry, and are not considered as brother and sister ; here the brothers are 
not considered as one. The same is the case as regards the marriage between 
uncle and niece. But in the cose of aunt and nephew the other view is taken, 
tlxat brothers and sisters are one, and aunt and nephew are in the relation of 
branch and root. 

^ Comp. Mishnah IV., Sanhedrin vil 4. 
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must turn our mind to otlier thoughts, and reflect on some 
other thing till we are relieved. Our Sages,^ in their moral 
lessons, which give perfection to the virtuous, say as follows: 
“ My son, if that monster meets you, drag it to the house of. 
study. It will melt if it is of iron; it will break in pieces if 
it is of stone : as is said in Scripture, ‘ Is not my word like 
a fire ? saith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces ?' ” (Jer. xxiii. 29). The author of this saying 
thus exhorts his son to go to the house of study when he 
finds his organ of generation in an irritated state. By read¬ 
ing, disputing, asking, and listening to questions, the irrita-^ 
tion will certainly cease. See how properly the term 
monster is employed, for that irritation is indeed like a 
monster. KTot only religion teaches this lesson, the philoso¬ 
phers teach the same. I have already quoted ^ verbatim the 
words of Aristotle. He says: “ The sense of touch which is 
a disgrace to us, leads us to indulge in eating and sensu¬ 
ality,” &c. He calls people degraded who seek carnal plea¬ 
sures and devote themselves to gastronomy; he denounces in 
extenso their low and objectionable conduct, and ridicules 
them. This occurs in his Ethics and in his Ehetoric.^ 

In accordance with this excellent principle,^ which we 
ought strictly to follow, our Sages teach us that we ought not 
to look at beasts or birds in the moment of their copulation. 
According to my opinion, this is the reason why the cross¬ 
breeding of cattle is prohibited (Lev. xix. 19). It is a fact 
that animals of different species do not copulate together, 
unless by force. It is well known that the low class of 
breeders of mules are regularly engaged in this work. 
Our Law objected to it that any Israelite should degrade 
himself by doing these things, which require so much vulga¬ 
rity and indecency, and doing that which religion forbids us 
even to mention, how much more to witness or to practise, 

^ BabyL Talm. Kiddusliin, 80 b. 

^ Swpra^ ck. viii. p. 26, and II. ch. xxxvi p. 176. 

® Arist. Hia Etb. iii 18; Kbet i 2, 

* BabyL Talm. Abhodbah-zarab, 206. 
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except when necessary. Cross-breeding, however, is not neces¬ 
sary. I think that the prohibition to bring together two 
species in any kind of work, as included in the words, Thou 
shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together ” (Dent. xxii. 
10), is only a preventive against the intercourse of two 
species. For if it were allowed to join such together in any 
work, we might sometimes also cause their intercourse. That 
this is the reason of the commandment is proved by the fact 
that it applies to other animals besides ox and ass; it is pro¬ 
hibited to plow not only with ox and ass together, but with 
any two kinds. But Scripture mentions as an instance that 
which is of regular occurrence.^ 

As regards circumcision, I think that one of its objects 
is to limit sexual intercourse, and to weaken the organ of 
generation as far as possible, and thus cause man to be 
moderate. Some people ^ believe that circumcision is to re¬ 
move a defect in man's formation ; but every one can easily 
reply: How can products of nature be deficient so as to re¬ 
quire external completion, especially as the use of the fore¬ 
skin to tliat organ is evident. This commandment has not 
been enjoined as a complement to a deficient physical creation, 
but as a means for perfecting man's moral shortcomings. The 
bodily injury caused to that organ is exactly that which is 
desired; it does not interrupt any vital function, nor does 
it destroy the power of generation. Circumcision simply 
counteracts excessive lust; for there is no doubt that circum¬ 
cision weakens the power of sexual excitement, and some¬ 
times lessens the natural enjoyment i the organ necessarily 
becomes weak when it loses blood and is deprived of its 
covering from the beginning. Our Sages say distinctly:^ 
It is hard for a woman, with whom an uncircumcised had 
sexual intercourse, to separate from him. This is, as I 
believe, the best reason for the commandment concerning 
circumcision. And who was the first to perform this com- 

^ Mishuali IV., Baba Kama v. 7. 

® Diilo, D© circumcision©; Saadiab. Emuuoth vedooth, iU. 10. 

s BorosUitli-rabba, c. 80, on Gen, xxxiy. 26. 
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mandment ? Abraham, our father! of ■whom it is well 
known how he feared sin; it is described by our Sages in 
reference to the words, "Behold, now I know that thou 
art a fair woman to look upon ” (Gen. xii. 11).^ 

There is, however, another important object in this com¬ 
mandment. It gives to all members of the same faith, 
to all believers in the Unity of God, a common bodily sign,^ 
so that it is impossible for any one that is a stranger, to say 
that he belongs to them. For sometimes people say so for 
the purpose of obtaining some advantage, or in order to make 
some attack upon the Jews. No one, however, should cir¬ 
cumcise himself or his son for any other reason but pure 
faith; for circumcision is not a mere incision on the leg, or a 
burning in the arm, but a very difficult operation. It is also 
a fact that there is much mutual love and assistance among 
people that are united by the same sign when they consider 
it as [the symbol of] a covenant. Circumcision is likewise 
the [symbol of the] covenant which Abraham made in con¬ 
nection with the belief in God’s Unity. So also every one 
that is circumcised enters the covenant of Abraham to believe 
in the Unity of God, in accordance with the words of the 
Law," To be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee ” 
(Gen. xviL 7). This purpose of the circumcision is as im¬ 
portant as the first, and perhaps more important. 

This law can only be kept and perpetuated in its perfection, 
if circumcision is performed when the child is very young, 
and this for three good reasons. First, if the operation were 
postponed till the boy had grown up, he would perhaps not 
submit to it Secondly, the young child has not much pain, 

1 Comp. Rashi, ad Zocum, and Batyl. Talm, Baba-bathra, 16 a. 

3 Although circumcision may also be found among other nations, e.g,^ the 
ancient Egyptians (Philo, De circumcisione, and Joseph, c, Ap. il 13), the 
circumcision of the Israelites is essentially different, and could therefore be 
called a distinctive characteristic of the Jews (Tao. Hist v. 6). For in spite 
of the existence of the rite of circumcision among other nations, the term 
“uncircumcised” is used of other nations as distinguished from the Israelites. 
See Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; Mishnah HI.; Hedarim iii. 11. Comp. G. 
Ebers, iEgypten u. die Biicher Mosis, p. 284. 
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because the skin is tender and the imagination weak; for 
grown-up persons are in dread and fear of things which they 
imagine as coming, some time before these actually occur. 
Thirdly, when a child is very young, the parents do not think 
much of him; because the image of the child, that leads the 
parents to love him, has not yet taken a firm root in their 
minds. That image becomes stronger by the continual sight; 
it grows with the development of the child, and later on 
the image begins again to decrease and to vanish. The 
parents' love for a new'-born child is not so great as it is 
when the child is one year old; and when one year old, it is 
less loved by them than when six years old. The feeling 
and love of the father for the child would have led to 
neglect the law if he were allowed to wait two or three 
years, whilst shortly after birth the image is very weak in 
the mind of the parent, especially of the father who is 
responsible for the execution of this commandment.^ The 
circumcision must take place on the eighth day (Lev. xii 3), 
because all living beings are after birth, within the first seven 
days, very weak and exceedingly tender, as if they were still 
in the womb of their mother; not until the eighth day can 
they be counted among those that enjoy the light of the 
world. That this is also the case with beasts may be inferred 
from the words of Scripture: “ Seven days shall it be under 
the dam ” (Lev. xxii. 27), as if it had no vitality before the 
end of that period. In the same manner man is circumcised 
after the completion of seven days. The period has been 
fixed, and has not been left to everybody's judgment 
The precepts of this class include also the lesson that we 
must not injure in any way the organs of generation in living 
beings (ibid. xxii. 24). The lesson is based on the principle 
of righteous statutes and judgments ” (Deut iv. 8); we must 
keep in everything the golden mean; we must not be exces¬ 
sive in love, but must not suppress it entirely; for the Law 
commands, “Be fruitful, and multiply” (Gen. i. 22). The 
organ is weakened by circumcision, but not destroyed by the 

1 BabyL Talxn. Kiddushin, 29 a. 
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operation. The natural faculty is left in full force, but is 
guarded against excess. It is prohibited for an Israelite 
“ that is ■wounded in the stones, or hath his privy member 
cut off” (Deut. xxiii. 2), to marry an IsraeUtish woman; 
because the sexual intercourse is of no use and of no pur¬ 
pose ; and that marriage would be a source of ruin to her, 
and to those who might desire to seduce her. This is very 
clear. In order to create a horror of illicit marriages, a 
bastard^ was not allowed to marry an Israelitish woman 
(ibid, xxiii. 3); the adulterer and the adulteress were thus 
taught that by their act they bring upon their seed irrepar¬ 
able injury. In every language and in every nation the issue 
of licentious conduct has a bad name; the Law therefore 
raises the name of the Israelites by keeping them free from 
the admixture of bastards. The priests, who have a higher 
sanctity, are not allowed to marry a harlot, or a woman 
that is divorced from her husband, or that is profane (Lev. 
xxi. 7); * the high-priest, the noblest of the priests, must not 
marry even a widow, or a woman that has had sexual inter¬ 
course of any kind (ibid. xxi. 14). Of all these laws the 
reason is obvious. If bastards were prohibited to marry any 
member of the congregation of the Lord, how much more 
rigidly were slaves and handmaids ® excluded. The reason 
of the prohibition of intermarriage with other nations is 
stated in the Law; “And thou take of their daughters unto 
thy sons, and their daughters go a whoring after their gods, 
and make thy sons go a whoring after their gods” (Exod. 
xxxiv. 16). 

Most of the “ statutes ” the reason of which is 

unknown to us, serve as a fence against idolatry. That I 
cannot explain some details of the above laws or show their 

1 As to the definition of mamsser, “bastard,” see Mishneh-torah V., EOcIioth 
isaure hhidh xv. 1. 

® the issue of a marriage which a priest is not allowed to contract, 
hlishneh-torah, 2. c. zix 1. 

» Comp. Onkelos on Deut xxiiL 18. Heathen slaves could only be kept by 
Jews if they abandoned idolatry 5 certain precepts were obligatory for them, 
and they were fully considered as proselytes on obtaining their freedom. 
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use is owing to the fact that what we hear from others is not 
so clear as that which we see with our own eyes. Thus my 
knowledge of the Sabean doctrines, which I derived from 
books, is not as complete as the knowledge of those who have 
witnessed the public practice of those idolatrous customs, 
especially as they have been out of practice and entirely 
extinct two thousand years. If we knew all the particulars 
of the Sabean worship, and were informed of all the details 
of those doctrines, we would clearly see the reason and wis¬ 
dom of every detail in the sacrificial service, in the laws con¬ 
cerning things that are unclean, and in other laws, the object 
of which I am unable to state. I have no doubt that all 
these laws served to blot out wrong principles from man’s 
heart, and to exterminate the practices which are useless, and 
merely a waste of time in vain and purposeless things. Those 
principles have turned the mind of the people away from 
intellectual research and useful actions. Our prophets there¬ 
fore describe the ways of the idolaters as follows: (They go) 
after vain things which cannot profit nor deliver; for they 
are vain ” (1 Sam. xii. 21);^ “ Surely our fathers have inherited 
lies, vanity and things wherein there is no profit ” (Jer. xvi. 
19). Consider how great the evil consequences of idolatry 
are, and say whether we ought with all our power to oppose 
it or not I Most of the precepts serve, as has been stated by 
us, as a mere fence against those doctrines [of idolatry], and 
relieve man from the great and heavy burdens, from the pains 
and inflictions which formed part of the worship of idols. 
Every positive or negative precept, the reason of which is un¬ 
known to thee, take as a remedy against some of those dis¬ 
eases with which we are unacquainted at present, thank God. 
This should be the belief of educated men who know the 
true meaning of the following divine dictum: “I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, Seek Me in vain ” (Isa. xlv. 19). 

I have now mentioned aU the commandments of these 
fourteen classes one by one,® and pointed out the reason of 

^ Soo iupra, ch. xxix. 

* According to Ibn Tibbon: of this class. It is probable that Maimonides 
boro referred to all the fourtoen classes. 
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each of them, with the exception of a few for which I was un¬ 
able to give the reason, and of some details of less import¬ 
ance ; but implicitly we have given the reason even of these 
and every intelligent reader will easily find it.^ 

The reasons of the Precepts are now complete. 


CHAPTEE L. 

There are in the Law portions which include deep wisdom, 
but have been misunderstood by many ^ persons; they require, 
therefore, an explanation. I mean the narratives contained 
in the Law which many consider as being of no use what¬ 
ever; agr., the list of the various families descended from 
Noab, with their names and their territories (Gen, x.); the 
sons of Seir the Horite (ibid, xxxvi 20-30); the kings that 
reigned in the land of Edom (ibid. 31, seq .); and the like. 
There is a saying of our Sages that the wicked king Manasse 
frequently held disgraceful meetings for the sole purpose of 
criticising such passages of the Law. “He held meetings 
and made blasphemous observations on Scripture,® saying, 
Had Moses nothing else to write than, And the sister of 
Lotan was Timna” (Gen. xxxvi. 22) ? With reference to such 
passages, I will first give a general principle, and then dis- 

^ Tliis remark can of course only apply to those details wliich he does not 
mention in these chapters, the rule that the law concerning the marriage 
with the wife’s sister holds only good during the lifetime of the latter. 

® JS,g, Ihn Ezra, in his Commentaries on the Biblical books, points out 
several historical and geographical portions of the Law, the object of which ho 
is unable to comprehend. See Essays on IbnEzra, by M. Friodlandor, p. Cl, 
seq. In Talmud and Midrash wo meet frequently with the explanation of 
passages like those quoted by Moimonides. Comp. Rashi on Gen. i. 1; BabyL 
Talm. ChuUin, 60 b. 

BabyL Talm. Sanhedrin, 99 b. The instances quoted in the Talmud are 
different from those cited by Maimonides, and serve to illustrate the cliargo 
against King Manasseh, that he employed Scriptural texts in giving expression 
to his common and vulgar tlioughts. This must bo the moaning of agadoth slid 
dofi —“blasphemous observations,” 
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cuss them seriatim^ as I have done in the exposition of the 
reasons of the precepts. 

Every narrative in the Law serves a certain purpose in 
connection with religious teaching. It either helps to 
establish a principle of faith, or to regulate our actions, and 
to prevent wrong and injustice among men; and I will show 
this in each case.^ 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the Law that the 
Universe has been created ex nihilo, and that of the human 
race, one individual being, Adam, was created. As the time 
which elapsed from Adam to Moses was not more than about 
two thousand five hundred years, people would have doubted 
the truth of that statement if no other information had 
been added, seeing that the human race was spread over all 
parts of the earth in difiTerent families and with different 
languages, very unlike the one to the other. In order to re¬ 
move this doubt the Law gives the genealogy of the nations 
(Gen. v. and x.), and the manner how they branched off from 
a common root. It names those of them who were well 
known, and tells who their fathers were, how long and where 
they lived. It describes also the cause that led to the dis¬ 
persion of men over all parts of the earth, and to the forma¬ 
tion of their different languages, after they had lived for a 
long time in one place, and spoken one language (ibid. xL), 
as would be natural for descendants of one person. The ac¬ 
counts of the flood (ibid. vi.-viii.) and of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (ibid, xix.), serve as an illustration of 
the doctrine that “Verily there is a reward for the righteous ; 
verily He is a God that judgeth in the earth ” (Ps. Iviii. 12).® 

The narration of the war among the nine kings (ibid, xiv.) 
shows how, by means of a miracle, Abraham, with a few 
undisciplined men, defeated four mighty kings. It illustrates 
at the same time how Abraham sympathised with® his 

^ According to tho printed editions of Ibn Tibbon, “ I will now remove all 
doubt [concerning tins] from your mind.” 

* Comp. Gen. xviii. 19. 

® Munk; il ddfendit. According to Cbarizi: ko assisted. 

VOL. III. 
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relative, who had been brought up in the same faith, and 
how he exposed himself to the dangers of warfare in order 
to save him. We further learn from this narrative how 
contented and satisfied Abraham was, thinking little of 
property, and very much of good deeds 5 he said, I will 
not take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet (Gen. xiv. 23). 

The list of the families of Seir and their genealogy is given 
in the Law (ibid, xxxvi. 20-30), because of one particular 
commandment. !For God distinctly commanded the Israelites 
concerning Amalek to blot out his name (Deut, xxv. IT^IO). 
Amalek was the son of Eliphas and Timna, the sister of 
Lotan (ibid, xxxvi. 12). The other sons of Esau were not 
included in this commandment. But Esau was by marriage 
connected with the Seirites,^ as is distinctly stated in Scrip¬ 
ture ; and Seirites were therefore his children; he reigned 
over them; his seed was mixed with the seed of Seir, and 
ultimately all the countries and families of Seir were called 
after the sons oE Esau who were the predominant family, 
and they assumed more particularly the name Amalekites, 
because these were the strongest in that family. If the 
genealogy of these families of Seir had not been described in 
full they would all have been killed, contrary to the plain 
words of the commandment. For this reason the Seirite 
famines are fully described, as if to say, the people that live 
in Seir and in the kingdom of Amalek are not all Amale¬ 
kites ; they are the descendants of some other man, and are 
called Amalekites because the mother of Amalek was of 
their tribe.® The justice of God thus prevented the destruc¬ 
tion of an [innocent] people that lived in the midst of 
another people [doomed to extirpation] ; for the decree was 

1 Comp. Gen. xxzyi. 2, 25. According to Maimonides the Aholibama of 
yer. 2 is identical with that of yer. 25, although her father is called in the ono 
verse a Hiyite, in the other a Seirite. 

^ That is to say, the marriage of Amalek with a descendant of Seir 
caused an amalgamation of Amalekite and Seirite tiibcs, and Amalekites 
haying become the mightiest of them, they were all called Amalekites. 
According to Ibn Tibbon, Because their mother belonged to the Amale¬ 
kites ; ” but this is against the context. 
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only pronounced against the seed of Amalek. The reason of 
this decree has already been stated by ns.^ 

The kings that have reigned in the land of Edom are 
enumerated (Q-en. xxxvi 31, 8eg[) on account of the law, 
** Thou mayst not set a stranger over thee, which is not thy 
brother ” (Deut, xvii. 15). For of these kings none was an 
Edomitewherefore each king is described by his native 
land; one king from this place, another king from that 
place. Kow I think that it was then well known how these 
kings that reigned in Edom conducted themselves, what 
they did, and how they humiliated and oppressed the sons 
of Esau. Thus God reminded the Israelites of the fate 
of the Edomites, as if saying unto them. Look unto your 
brothers, the sons of Esau, whose kings were so and so, and 
whose deeds are well known. [Learn therefrom] that no 
nation ever chose a foreigner as king without inflicting 
thereby some great or small injury upon the country. In 
short, what I remarked in reference to our ignorance of the 
Sabean worship,® applies also to the history of those days. 
If the religious rules of the Sabeans and the events of those 
days were known to us, we should be able to see plainly the 
reason for most of the things mentioned in the Law. 

It is also necessary to note the following observations. The 
view we take of things described by others is different from the 
view we take of things seen by us as eye-witnesses. For that 
which we see contains many details which are essential, and 
must be fully described.'* The reader of the description be¬ 
lieves that it contains superfluous matter, or useless repetition, 
but if he had witnessed the event of which he reads, he would 

^ Sv^m, ch. xli. p. 205. 

® Comp. MidrasTi-rabba, cmZ locim. According to Maimonides, Bosrali, the 
birthplace of King Jobab (Gen, xxxvi. 34), did not belong to Edom. Comp. 
Jer. sdviii 24; also the land of Teman must, according to his opinion, 
be different from Teman, mentioned in Scripture as part of Edom (Jer. 
xlix. 7, 20). 

® Supra^ ch. xlix. p. 270 seq, 

^ Ibn Tibbon’s Version (printed editions): “ it is impossible to mention them, 
it would make the narrative too long.** 
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see the necessity of every part of the description. When we 
therefore notice narratives in the Law, which are in no con¬ 
nection with any of the commandments, we are inclined to 
t.Tn-nV that they are entirely superfluous, or too lengthy, or 
contain repetitions; ^ but this is only because we do not see 
the particular incidents which make those narratives note¬ 
worthy. Of this kind is the enumeration of the stations [of 
the Israelites in the wilderness] (Num. xxxiiL). At first 
sight it appears to be entirely useless;* but in order to 
obviate such a notion Scripture says, “ And Moses wrote 
their goings out according to their journeys by the com¬ 
mandment of the Lord ” (ibid. ver. 2). It was indeed most 
necessary that these should be written.® For miracles are 
only convincing to those who witnessed them; whilst com¬ 
ing generations, who know them only from the account 
given by others, may consider them as untrue. But miracles 
cannot continue and last for all generations; it is even 
inconceivable [that they should be permanent]. Now the 
greatest of the miracles described in the Law is the stay of 
the Israelites in the wilderness for forty years, with a daily 
supply of manna.® This wilderness, as described in Scrip¬ 
ture, consisted of places “ wherein were fiery serpents and 
scorpions, and drought, where there was no water ” 
(Dent. viiL 15); places very remote from cultivated land, 
and naturally not adapted for the habitation of man, “ It 
is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome¬ 
granates, neither is there any water to drink” (Num. xx. 
6 ); “A land that no man passed through, and where no 
■muTi dwelt ” (Jer. ii. 6). [In reference to the stay of the 
Israelites in the wilderness]. Scripture relates, “ Te have not 
eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine or strong drink ’’ 
(Dent xix. 6). All these miracles were wonderfvd, public, 
and witnessed by the people. But God knew that in future 
people might doubt the correctness of the account of these 

1 This phiase has no equivalent in the Hebrew Versions. 

2 Comp. Essays on the writings of Ibn Ezra» Le, 

^ Comp. Ibn Ezra on Ezod. zvL 13. 
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miracles, in the same manner as they donht the accuracy of 
other narratives; they might think that the Israelites stayed 
in the wilderness in a place not far from inhabited land, where it 
was possible for man to live [in the ordinary way]; that it was 
like those deserts in which Arabs live at present; or that they 
dwelt in such places in which they could plow, sow, and reap, 
or live on some vegetable that was growing there; or that 
manna came always down in those places as an ordinary natural 
product; or that there were wells of water in those places. 
In order to remove all these doubts, and to firmly establish 
the accuracy of the account of these miracles. Scripture 
enumerates all the stations, so that coming generations may 
see them, and learn the greatness of the miracle which en¬ 
abled human beings to live in those places forty years. 

For this very reason Joshua cursed him who would ever 
build up Jericho (Josh. vi. 26); the effect of the miracle was 
to remain for ever, so that any one who would see the wall 
sunk in the ground would understand that it was not in the 
condition of a building pulled down by human hands, but 
sunk through a miracle. In a similar manner the words, 
‘‘At the commandment of the Lord the children of Israel 
journeyed, and at the commandment of the Lord they 
pitched ” (Hum. ix 18), would suffice as a simple statement 
of facts; and the reader might at first sight consider as 
unnecessary additions all the details which follow, viz., And 
when the cloud tarried long. . . . And so it was when the 
cloud was a few days. ... Or whether it were two days,” 
&c. (ibid. ix. 19-22). But I will show you the reason why 
all these details are added. For they serve to confirm the 
account, and to contradict the opinion of the nations, both of 
ancient and modern times, that the Israelites lost their way, 
and did not know where to go; that “ they were entangled in 
the land ” (Exod. xiv. 3); wherefore the Arabs unto this day 
call that desert AUtih, “ the desert of going astray,” imagin¬ 
ing that the Israelites erred about, and did hot know the 
way. Scripture, therefore, clearly states and emphatically 
declares that it was by God’s command that the journeyings 
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were irregular, that the Israelites returned to the same places 
several^ times, and that the duration of the stay was differ¬ 
ent in each station; whilst the stay in one place continued 
for eighteen years,^ in another place it lasted one day, and 
in another one night. There was no going astray, but the 
journey was regulated by ‘‘the rising of the pillar of cloud” 
(Num. ix. 17). Therefore all these details are given. Scrip¬ 
ture clearly states that the way was near, known, and in good 
condition; I mean the way from Horeb, whither they came 
intentionally, according to the command of God, “ Ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain ” (Exod. iii, 12), to Kadesh- 
bamea, the beginning of inhabited land, as Scripture says, 
“ Behold, we are now in Eadesh, a city in the uttermost of 
thy border” (Num. xx. 16), That way was a journey of 
eleven days; comp. “ Eleven days* journey from Horeb, by 
the way of mount Seir, unto Eadesh-bamea** (Deut, i. 3). 
In such a journey it is impossible to err about for forty 
years; but Scripture states the cause of the delay. 

In like manner there is a good reason for every passage 
the object of which we cannot see. We must always apply 
the words of our Sages: “ It is not a vain thing for you’* 
(Deut. xxxii. 47), and if it is vain, it is your fault,® 


CHAPTEE LI. 

The present chapter^ does not contain any additional matter 
that has not been treated in the [previous] chapters of this 
treatise. It is a kind of conclusion, and at the same time it 

^ Comp. Rashi on Nam. yvi . 4 . 

* According to Seder-olam the Israelites stayed at Kadesh nineteen years. 
See Rashi on Dent i 46. 

® Supra, chap, xxri p. 125. 

^ In this chapter Maimonides explains the conduct of those who devote 
themselves exclusively to the true service of God. It contains many things 
which the author took from the works of Abu Beer ihn al-Zaig. (EfodL) 
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will explain in what manner those worship God who have 
obtained a true knowledge concerning God; ^ it will direct 
them how to come to that worship, which is the highest aim 
man can attain, and show how God protects them in this 
world till they are removed to eternal life.^ 

I will begin the subject of this chapter with a simile. A 
king is in his palace, and all his subjects are partly in the 
country, and partly abroad. Of the former, some have their 
backs turned towards the king’s palace, and their faces in 
another direction; and some are desirous and zealous to go 
to the palace, seeking ‘'to inquire in his temple,’" and to 
minister before him, but have not yet seen even the face of 
the wall of the house. Of those that desire to go to the 
palace, some reach it, and go round about in search of the 
entrance gate; others have passed through the gate, and 
walk about in the ante-chamber; and others have succeeded 
in entering into the inner part of the palace, and being in 
the same room with the king in the royal palace. But even 
the latter do not immediately on entering the palace see the 
king, or speak to him; for, after having entered the inner 
part of the palace, another effort is required before they can 
stand before the king—at a distance, or close by—^hear his 
words, or speak to him. I will now explain the simile which 
I have made. The people who are abroad are all those that 
have no religion, neither one based on speculation nor one 
received by tradition. Such are® the extreme Turks that 

^ Lit, “the true [things] peculiar to them.” Munk: “les Tiais devoirs 
qu’on doit pratiquer envers Dieu.” Maimonides desires to explain the nature 
of the Divine Service of those who have obtained a true knowledge of God, 
and to direct them how to arrive at that service. This would he superfluous 
if he (^dressed those who “know the true duties towards God.” 

® Lit, “in the bundle of life.” Comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 29, and Targum, ad 
locum, Norboni: the union of man's intellect with the Active Intellect 

* See mprobi chap. xxix. p. 136. As to the relation between the develop¬ 
ment of man’s intellect and Divine Providence, see mpra^ chap, xvii Accord¬ 
ing to Maimonides, Divine Providence acts in the same manner as Divine 
Intellectual Influence; both affect only rational beings, and only in propor¬ 
tion to their Intellectual development Maimonides simply points to this 
analogy, and treats the question more flrom a homiletic than from a philo- 
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wander about in the north, the Kushites who live in the 
south, and those in our countiy who are like these. I con¬ 
sider these as irrational beings, and not as human beings 
they are below mankind, but above monkeys, since they 
have the form and shape of man, and a mental faculty above 
that of the monkey. 

Those who are in the country, but have their backs turned 
towards the king’s palace, are those who possess religion, 
belief, and thought, but happen to hold false doctrines^ which 
they either adopted in consequence of great mistakes made 
in their own speculations, or received from others who misled 
them. Because of these doctrines they recede more and more 
from the royal palace the more they seem to proceed. These 
are worse than the first class, and under certain circumstances 
it may become necessary to slay them, and to extirpate their 
doctrines, in order that others should not be misled. 

Those who desire to arrive at the palace, and to enter it, 
but have never yet seen it, are the mass of religious people; 
the multitude that observe the divine commandments, but 
are ignorant. Those who arrive at the palace, but go round 
about it, are those who devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the practical law; they believe traditionally in true 
principles of faith, and learn tlie practical worship of God, 
but are not trained in philosophical treatment of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Law, and do not endeavour to establish the 
truth of their faith by proof. Those who undertake to 
investigate the principles of religion, have come into the 
ante-chamber; and there is no doubt that these can also be 
divided into different grades. But those who have succeeded 
in finding a proof for everything that can be proved, who 

sopMcal point of view. He does not attempt to show the causal relation 
between man's intellectual perfection and the Divine protection accorded to 
him. Samuel ibn Tibbon notices the absence of philosophical argument j his 
son, Moses ibn Tibbon, assumes that man's intellectual perfection renders 
him capable of avoiding everything that is injurious or dangerous to him. 
Narboni rejects this answer, and suggests the following: the perfoct man is 
in relation to the Active Intellect as the heavenly spheres to their rcs|>octive 
Intelligences; he is, like the heavenly spheres, inviolable. 
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have a true knowledge of God, so far as a true knowledge can 
be attained, and are near the truth, wherever an approach to 
the truth is possible, they have reached the goal, and are in 
the palace in which the king lives. 

My son, so long as you are engaged in studying the Mathe¬ 
matical Sciences and Logic, you belong to those who go round 
about the palace in search of the gate. Thus our Sages 
figuratively use the phrase: “Ben-zoma is still outside."^ 
When you understand Physics, you have entered the hall; ^ 
and when, after completing the study of Natural Philosophy, 
you master Metaphysics, you have entered the innermost court, 
and are with the king in the same palace. You have attained 
the degree of the wise men, who include men of different 
grades of perfection. There are some who direct all their mind 
toward the attainment of perfection in Metaphysics, devote 
themselves entirely to God, exclude from their thought every 
other thing, and employ all their intellectual faculties in the 
study of the Universe, in order to derive therefrom a proof 
for the existence of God, and to learn in every possible 
way how God rules all things; they form the class of those 
who have entered the palace, namely, the class of prophets. 
One of these has attained so much knowledge, and has con¬ 
centrated his thoughts to such an extent in the idea of God, 

1 BabyL TaJm. Chagigah, 16 a. Ben-zoma wrongly interprets Uen. i. 2; 
as lie is ignorant of the first chapter of Genesis, the •mamek hereshith, he has, 
according to Maimonides, not yet studied Physics, and is therefore described 
as being “outside.” 

® Shem-tob quotes the opinion of some scholars who condemned this chapter 
as spurious, saying that Maimonides could not have uttered the doctrine that 
those who study Natural Philosophy are in rank above those who devote 
themselves to the study of the Law. If Maimonides should in reality have 
written this chapter, they think it ought to be expunged or burnt. Jacob 
Emden, in Mat^cmhath sephariirif even believes that the Moreh is not the 
work of the author of Yad M-chaaaJcak Shem-tob defends Maimonides in 
this way; Maimonides divides the religious people into three classes—(1.) Those 
that simply learn the laws and religious principles without themselves investi¬ 
gating their truth; (2.) those who study besides beredhUh; (3.) who 
in addition study m/eroabliah. Parallel to these classes, he divid^ the 

cJuirJiamm (wise men) into (1.) those who have studied Logic, (2.) those who 
have studied Physics, and (3.) those who have studied Metaphysics. 
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that it could be said of him, “ And he was with the Lord 
forty days,” &c, (Exod. xxxiv. 28); during that holy com¬ 
munion he could ask Him, answer Him, speak to Him, and 
be addressed by Him, enjoying beatitude in that which he 
had obtained to such a degree that “he did neither eat bread 
nor drink water” (ibid.);^ his intellectual energy was so pre¬ 
dominant that all coarser functions of the body, especially 
those connected with the sense of touch, were in abeyance. 
Some prophets are only able to see, and of these some ap¬ 
proach near and see, whilst others see from a distance: comp. 
“The Lord hath appeared from far^ unto me” (Jer. xxxi. 3). 
We have already spoken of the various degrees of prophets;® 
we will therefore return to the subject of this chapter, 
and exhort those who have attained a knowledge of God, to 
concentrate all their thoughts in God. This is the worship 
peculiar to those who have acquired a knowledge of the 
highest truths; and the more they reflect on Him, and 
think of Him, the more are they engaged in His worship. 
Those, however, who think of God, and frequently mention 
His name, without any correct notion of Him, but merely 
following some imagination, or some creed received from 
another person, are, in my opinion, like those who remain 
outside the palace and distant from it. They do not men¬ 
tion the name of God in truth, nor do they reflect on it. 
That which they imagine and mention does not correspond 
to any being in existence; it is a thing invented by their 
imagination, as has been shown by us in our discussion on the 
Divine Attributes (Part I. ch. 1.). The true worship of God 
is only possible when correct notions of Him have pre¬ 
viously been conceived. When you have arrived by way of 
intellectual research at a knowledge of God and His works, 
then commence to devote yourselves to Him, try to approach 
Him and strengthen the intellect, which is the link that 

1 He felt no appetite for food or drink, and the spiritual enjoyment 
sustained also his body for forty days, 

2A.V. Of old. 

» Introd. to Part I., p. 9; and Part IL, chap. sl 7 . 
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joins you to Him. Thus Scripture says, Unto thee it was 
showed, that thou mightest know that the Lord He is God ” 
(Deut. iv, 35); ‘‘ Know therefore this day, and consider it 
in thine heart, that the Lord He is God ” (ibid. 36); '"Elnow 
ye that the Lord is God ” (Ps. c. 3). Thus the Law distinctly. 
states that the highest kind of worship, to which we refer in 
this chapter, is only possible after the acquisition of the 
knowledge of God. Por it is said, “ To love the Lord your 
God, and to serve Him with all your heart and with all your 
soulj” (Deut. xi. 13), and, as we have shown several times,^ 
man’s love of God is identical with his knowledge of Him. 
The Divine Service enjoined in these words must, accordingly, 
be preceded by the love of God. Our Sages have pointed out 
to us that it is a service in the heart,^ which explanation I 
understand to mean this: man concentrates all his thoughts on 
the First Intellect, and is absorbed in these thoughts as much 
as possible. David therefore commands his son Solomon these 
two things, and exhorts him earnestly to do them: to acquire 
a true knowledge of God, and to be earnest in His service after 
that knowledge has been acquired. For He says, ** And thou, 
Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
Him with a perfect heart ... if thou seek Him, He will 
be found of thee; but if thou forsake ffim. He will cast 
thee off for ever” (1 Ohron. xxviii. 9). The exhortation refers 
to the intellectual conceptions, not to the imaginations ; for 
the latter are not called “knowledge,” but “that which 
cometh into your mind” (Ez. xx, 32). It has thus been 
shown that it must be man’s aim, after having acquired the 
knowledge of God, to deliver himself up to Him, and to 
have his heart constantly filled with longing after Him. He 
accomplishes this generally by seclusion and retirement.® 

^ Supra, oIl xxviii. p. 132, and Part I., cb. xxxix. p, 41, 

® Sifri, Pout xi 13. Babyl. Talm. Taanitb, 2 a. Our Sages, however, do 
not speak in the passages referred to of metaphysical speculation, hut of 
Prayer 

» In Eight Chapters, ch. iv., Maimonides recommends seclusion only as a 
remedy for existing evils, hut not as a part of Divine Service, or as a step 
loading directly towards perfection. The golden mean is described as the 
aim of all morcd training of man. 
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Every pious man should therefore seek retirement and 
seclusion, and should only in case of necessity associate with 
others. 

Note ,—I have shown you that the intellect which ema¬ 
nates from God unto us is the link that joins us to God. 
You have it in your power to strengthen ^ that bond, if you 
choose to do so, or to weaken ^ it gradually till it breaks, if 
you prefer this. It will only become strong when you 
employ it in the love of God, and seek that love; it will 
be weakened when you direct your thoughts to other things. 
You must know that even if you were the wisest man in 
respect to the true knowledge of God, you break the bond 
between you and God whenever you turn entirely your 
thoughts to the necessary food or any necessary business; 
you are then not with God, and He is not with you; for 
that relation between you and Him is actually interrupted 
in those moments. The pious were therefore particular to 
restrict the time in which they could not meditate upon the 
name of God, and cautioned others about it, saying, Let not 
your minds be vacant from reflections upon God,” ^ In the 
same sense did David say, “ I have set the Lord always 

^ Lit, to make it strong and tMck, to make it weak and thin. The Hebrew 
versions expressed the two verbs of the original by one. 

^ In BabyL Talm. Shabbath 149 a, the Scriptural words dL tifnu el ha-elUim 
(Lev. xix. 8), ?*Tum ye not unto idols,” are interpreted os implying the pro¬ 
hibition, Do not gaze at images of idols. This interpretation is accepted by 
Maimonides Mishneh-torah Hilchoth abhodhah-zarah ii. 2. But the remark, 
which in the Talmud l,c, follows the above law, and apparently as a further 
explanation of the same, is understood by Maimonides to contain the lesson 
that we should never allow our thoughts to turn away from God. He read— 
as has been suggested by Munk— aZ tefamm Si mi-daaih*chem, “Do not remove 
God from your thoughts." It is possible that this is the correct reading of 
the Talmudic passage, for the question is asked, mai gemaraj “ What is the 
traditional interpretation of the text?” [which applies the prohibition 
to all pictures]. E. Chanina replies, “Do not remove God from your 
thoughts ” [by spending the time in gazing at pictures]. According to Kashi, 
al tifnu. el mi-dacdlCclum, “ Do not turn to things that exist only in your 
imagination,” to idols. The difficulty in tliis explanation is that tho 
chief point, the prohibition of gazing at pictures of idols, is not set forth 
more clearly in the paraphrase than in the original. 
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before.me; because He is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved ” (Ps. xvi. 8); I do not turn my thoughts away 
from God; He is like my right hand, which I do not forget 
even for a moment on account of the ease of its motions, and 
therefore I shall not be moved, I shall not fall. 

We must bear in mind that all such religious acts as 
reading the Law, praying, and the performance of other pre¬ 
cepts, serve exclusively as the means of causing us to occupy 
and fill our mind with the precepts of God, and free it 
from worldly business; for we are thus, as it were, in com¬ 
munication with God, and undisturbed by any other thing. 
If we, however, pray with the motion of our lips, and our 
face toward the wall, but at the same time think of our 
business; if we read the Law with our tongue, whilst our 
heart is occupied with the building of our house, and we do 
not think of what we are reading; if we perform the com¬ 
mandments only with our limbs, we are like those who are 
engaged in digging in the ground, or hewing wood in the 
forest, without reflecting on the nature of those acts, or by 
whom they are commanded, or what is their object. We 
must not imagine that [in this way] we attain the highest 
perfection; on the contrary, we are then like those in refer¬ 
ence to whom Scripture says, " Thou art near in their mouth, 
and far from their reins ” (Jer. xii 2). 

I will now commence to show you the way how to educate 
and train yourselves in order to attain that great perfection. 

The first thing you must do is this: Turn your thoughts 
away from everything while you read Shema or during the 
Tefillah} and do not content yourself with being devout 
when you read the first verse of Shema,^ or the first para- 

1 Shma and TejUlah are the two essential parts of our Daily Service. 
Shoma consists of Dout. vL 4-9, xi 13-21, and Num. xv. 87-41. Comp. 
Mishnah, Berachoth i.-iiL The tejiJlah or ahemonehresre, or cmidoJi^ is a 
prayer that contains eighteen paragraphs, each concluding with a benediction, 
and which the supplicant recites standing in an erect position (comp, ibid* 
iv,-v.). 

“ This is the minimum required by Law. Comp. BabyL Berachoth, 18 b, 
and Mishnoh-torah Ililchoth keriath-diema ii. 1, seg» 
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graph of the prayer.^ When you have successfully practised 
this for many years, try in reading the Law or listening to it, 
to have all your heart and all your thought occupied with 
understanding what you read or hear. After some time when 
you have mastered this, accustom yourself to have your mind 
free from all other thoughts when you read any portion of 
the other books of the prophets, or when you say any bless¬ 
ing; and to have your attention directed exclusively to the per¬ 
ception and the understanding of what you utter. When you 
have succeeded in properly performing these acts of divine 
service, and you have your thought, during their performance, 
entirely abstracted from worldly affairs, take then care that 
your thought be not disturbed by cares for your wants ^ or 
for superfluous food. In short, think of worldly matters 
when you eat, drink, bathe, talk with your wife and little 
children, or when you converse with other people. These 
times, which are freq^uent and long, I think, must suffice to 
you for reflecting on everything that is necessary as regards 
business, household, and health. But when you are engaged 
in the performance of religious duties, have your mind 
exclusively directed to what you are doing. 

When you are alone by yourself, when you are awake on 
your couch, be careful to meditate in such precious moments 
on nothing but the intellectual worship of God, viz., to ap¬ 
proach Him and to minister before Him in the true manner 
which I have described to you—not in hollow emotions. 
This I consider as the highest perfection wise men can 
attain by the above training. 

^ Comp. BabyL Talm. l,c. In Misbneh-torahi, Maimonides likewise insists 
upon it tiat the whole prayer be read with Tcmvanali (devotion), and does not 
permit a person to say prayer who is unable to collect his thoughts during the 
although he might be able to do so during part of the mUldk See 
Lechem Mishneh on Mishneh-torah, Hilchoth tehllah iv. 15, 

2 Munk; Alors seulement tu pourras commencer hte prdoccuper des choses 
n^cessaires, &c. This would simply be tautology. The author seems to advise 
those who have trained themselves in divine service to such a degree that 
during prayer they can remain free from worldly thoughts to learn how to 
restrain cares and anxieties about mundane affairs even when no actual 
divine service is performed. 
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"When we hare acquired a true knowledge of God, and re¬ 
joice in that knowledge in such a manner, that whilst speak¬ 
ing with others, or attending to our bodily wants, our mind 
is all that time with God; when we are with our heart con¬ 
stantly near God, even whilst our body is in the society of 
men; when we are in that state which the Song on the rela¬ 
tion between God and man poetically describes in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ I sleep, but my heart waketh ; it is the voice of 
my beloved that knocketh” (Song v. 2):—then we have 
attained not only the height of ordinary prophets, but of 
Moses, our Teacher, of whom Scripture relates : “ And Moses 
alone shall come near before the Lord ” (ibid, xxxiv. 28); 
“ But as for thee, stand thou here by Me ” (Deut. v. 28). 
The meaning of these verses has been explained by us.^ 

The Patriarchs likewise attained this degree of perfection; 
they approached God in such a manner that with them the 
name of God became known in the world.® Thus we read 
in Scripture: " The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. . . . This is My name for ever'*® (Ex, iii. 
16). Their mind was so identified with the knowledge of 
God, that He made a lasting covenant with each of them: 
“ Then will I remember my covenant with Jacob,*’ &c. (Lev. 
xxvL 42). Por it is known from statements made in Scrip¬ 
ture that these four, viz., the Patriarchs and Moses, had their 
minds exclusively filled with the name of God, that is, with 
His knowledge and love; and that in the same measure was 
Divine Providence attached to them and their descendants. 
When we therefore find them also, engaged in ruling others, 
in increasing their property, and endeavouring to obtain pos¬ 
session of wealth and honour, we see in this fact a proof that 
when they were occupied in these things, only their bodily 
limbs were at work, whilst their heart and mind never moved 

* Comp. Part L ch. xxxiy. p. 126, and tu^ra p. 282. 

* They were so devoted to God that they were only known to be worship¬ 
pers of God, and thus God was known wherever they became known. 

® Mnnk; Tel est mon nom dans le monde. There is no necessity to assume 
that Maimonides understood ledla,m to mean “to the world,” especially as it is 
oontrary^to the context (6videmment inadmissible,^Munk). 
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away from the name of God, I think these four reached 
that high degree of perfection in their relation to God, and 
enjoyed the continual presence of Divine Providence, even 
in their endeavours to increase their property, feeding the 
flock, toiling in the field, or managing the house, only because 
in all these things their end and aim was to approach 
God as much as possible. It was the chief aim of their 
whole life to create a people that should know and worship 
God. Comp. “For I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him ” (Gen. xviii. 19), The 
object of all their labours was to publish the Unity of God 
in the world, and to induce people to love Him; and it was 
on this account that they succeeded in reaching that high 
degree; for even those [worldly] affairs were for them a 
perfect worship of God. But a person like myself must not 
imagine that he is able to lead men up to this degree of per¬ 
fection, It is only the next degree to it that can be attained 
by means of the above-mentioned training. And let us pray 
to God and beseech Him that He clear and remove from our 
way everything that forms an obstruction and a partition be¬ 
tween us and Him, although most of these obstacles are our 
own creation, as has several times been shown in this 
treatise.^ Comp. ‘‘ Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God ” (Is. lix. 2). 

An excellent idea presents itself here to me, which may 
serve to remove many doubts, and may help to solve many 
difi&cult problems in metaphysics. We have already stated 
in the chapters which treat of Divine Providence,^ that Provi¬ 
dence watches over every rational being according to the 
amount of intellect which that being possesses. Those wlio 
are perfect in their perception of God, whose mind is never 
separated from Him, enjoy always the influence of Providence. 
But those who, perfect in their knowledge of God, turn their 
mind sometimes away from God, enjoy the presence of Divine 
Providence only when they meditate on God; when their 

^ Seo 8Mpra, do. xii. 3, p. 41. 

* See ch. xvii, icq. 
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thouglits are engaged in other matters divine Providence de¬ 
parts from them. The absence of Providence in this case is 
not like its absence in the case of those who do not reflect 
on God at all; it is in this case less intense, because when 
a person perfect in his knowledge [of God] is busy with 
worldly matters, he has not knowledge in actuality, but only 
knowledge in potentiality [though ready to become actual].^ 
This person is then like a trained scribe when he is notvmting. 
Those who have no knowledge of God are like those who are 
in constant darkness and have never seen light. We have 
explained® in this sense the words: “ The wicked shall be 
silent in darkness ” (1 Sam. iL 9), whilst those who possess the 
knowledge of God, and have their thoughts entirely directed 
to that knowledge, are, as it were, always in bright sunshine; 
and those who have the knowledge, but are at times engaged 
in other themes, have then as it were a cloudy day: the sun 
does not shine for them on account of the cloud that inter¬ 
venes between them and God. 

Hence it appears to me that it is only in times of such neglect 
that some of the ordinary evils befall a prophet or a perfect 
and pious man; and the intensity of the evil is proportional 
to the duration of those moments, or to the character of the 
things that thus occupy their mind. Such being the case,® 
the great difflculty is removed that led philosophers to assert 
that Providence does not extend to every individual, and 
that man is Hke any other living being in this respect, viz., 
the argument based on the fact that good and pious men 
are afliioted with great evils. We have thus explained this 
difficult question even in accordance with the philosophers’ 
own principles. Divine Providence is constantly watching 
over those who have obtained that blessing which is pre- 

1 Lit ** ill near potentiality,*’ tliat is, potentiality that is soon to become 
reality. In a sipailoJ sense the some term is used in the end of ch. xlix. 

“ Oh. xviii. p. 81. 

3 Munk; S’il on dtoit rdellcmont ainsi; in the same sense Palquera under¬ 
stands the phrase. But the context shows that Maimonides speaks here with 
certainty, and not conditionally. Comp. “An excellent idea,” &Oij which 
** may servo to remove any doubt,” &c. (tupra p. 288). 
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pared for those who endeavour to obtain it If man frees 
his thoughts from worldly matters, obtains a knowledge of 
God in the right way, and rejoices in that knowledge, it 
is impossible that any kind of evil should befall him while 
he is with God, and God with him. When he does not 
meditate on God, when he is separated from God, then God 
is also separated from him; then he is exposed to any evil 
that might befall him; for it is only that intellectual link 
with God that secures the presence of Providence and pro¬ 
tection from evil accidents. Hence it may occur that the 
perfect man is at times not happy, whilst no evil befalls those 
who are imperfect; in these cases what happens to them is 
due to chance. This principle I find also expressed in the 
Law. Comp. “And I will hide my face from them, and they 
shall be devoured, and many evils and troubles shall befall 
them; so that they will say in that day, Are not these evils 
come upon us, because our God is not among us ?(Deut. 
xxxi 17). It is clear that we ourselves are the cause of this 
hiding of the face, and that the screen that separates us 
from Grod is of our own creation. This is the meaning of 
the words: "And I will surely hide My face in that day, for 
all the evils which they shall have wrought ” (ibid. ver. 18), 
There is undoubtedly no difference in this regard between 
one single person and a whole community. It is now clearly 
established that the cause of our being exposed to chance, and 
abandoned to destruction like cattle, is to be found in our. 
separation from God. Those who have their God dwelling 
in their hearts, are not touched by any evil whatever. For 
God says: "Fear thou not, for I am vrith thee; ^ be not dis¬ 
mayed, for I am thy God ” (Isa, xli 10). " When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee ’’ (ibid, xliii. 2)2 For if 

^ The oiigmal and the Hebrew versioiis have here Uteoka instead of 
mnecha* 

^ Munk has here tlie following addition, according to a MS, of the Hebrew 
Version of Ibn Tihbon (BihL Imp., fonds de POratoire, Ko. 46): “ Oh le sens 
est: C[nand tu traverseras les eauz, accompagnd par moi, les fleuves ne t’en- 
traineront pas.’* 
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we prepare ourselves, and attain the influence of the Divine 
Intellect, Providence is joined to us, and we are guarded 
against all evils. Comp. " The Lord is on my side; I will 
not fear; what can man do unto me ?” (Ps. cxviii, 6). “Ac¬ 
quaint now thyself with Him, and he at peace ” (Joh xxii. 21); 
turn unto Him, and you will he safe from all evil. 

Consider the Psalm on mishaps,^ and see how the author 
describes that great Providence, the protection and defence 
from all mishaps that concern the body,^ both from those 
that are common to all people, and those that concern only 
one certain individual; from those that are due to the laws 
of Nature, and those that are caused by our fellow-men. The 
Psalmist says: “ Surely He will deliver thee from the snare 
of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall 
cover thee with His feathers, and under His wings shalt thou 
trust: His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day” (Ps. xci. 3-5). The author then relates how 
God protects us from the troubles caused by men, saying, 
If you happen to meet on your way with an army fighting 
with drawn swords, killing thousands at your left hand and 
myriads at your right hand, you will not suffer any harm; 
you will behold and see how God judges and punishes the 
wicked that are being slain, whilst you remain unhurt. “ A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes 
shalt thou behold and see the reward of the wicked” (ibid, 
vers. 7, 8). The author then continues his description of the 
divine defence and shelter, and shows the cause of this great 
protection, saying that such a man is well guarded, ** Because 
he hath set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver him: I 
will set him on high, because he hath known My name ” 


^ Shir shdpeghatuit ‘‘Psalm, on misliaps,” 5s the name given to Ps. xcL, in 
which the author expresses his faith in God that He will protect him from 
threatening danger. See Babyl. Talm. Shebhuoth, 19 b. 

® The editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Version have ha-pogeoth instead of Ao- 
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(ibid. ver. 14). "We have shown in previous chapters ^ that 
by the “ knowledge of God’s name,” the knowledge of God is 
meant. The above passage may therefore be paraphrased as 
follows: “ This man is well guarded, because he hath known 
Me, and then (Jbi ehashak) loved Me.” You know the differ¬ 
ence between the two Hebrew terms that signify “ to love,” 
aAoJ and cha^iale. When a man’s love is so intense that his 
thought is exclusively engaged with the object of his love, it 
is expressed in Hebrew by the term chashah. 

The philosophers have already explained how the bodily 
forces of man in his youth prevent the development of 
moral principles. In a greater measure this is the case as 
regards the purity of thought which man attains through 
the perfection of those ideas that lead him to an intense love 
of God. Man can by no means attain this so long as his 
bodily humours are hot. The more the forces of his body 
are weakened, and the fire of passion quenched, in the same 
measure does man’s intellect increase in strength and light; 
his knowledge becomes purer, and he is happy with his 
knowledge. When this perfect man is stricken in age and 
is near death, his knowledge mightily increases, his joy in 
that knowledge grows greater, and his love for the object of 
his knowledge more intense, and it is in this great delight 
that the soul separates from the body. To this state our 
Sages referred, when in reference to the death of Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, they said that death was in these three 
eases nothing but a kiss. They say thus:* We learn from the 
words, “And Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab by the mouth of the Lord” (Deut. xxxiv. 5), 
that his death was a kiss. The same expression is used of 
Aaron: “And Aaron the priest went up into Mount Hor. . . 
by the mouth of the Lord, and died there” (Hum. xYTib' 38), 
Our Sages said that the same was' the case with Miriam; but 
the phrase “ by the mouth of the Lord ” is not employed, 
because it was not considered appropriate to use these words 

^ Comp. Part I., chap. Inv, 

a See RasM on Hum. xx, 9, xxxiiL 88, and Deut xmr. 6. 
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in the description of her death as she was a female.^ The 
meaning of this saying is that these three died in the midst 
of the pleasure derived from the knowledge of God and their 
great love for Him. When our Sages figuratively call the 
knowledge of God united with intense love for TTini a kTsa 
they follow the well-known poetical diction, “ Let TTim kiss 
me with the kisses of His mouth” (Song i. 2). This kind of 
death, which in truth is deliverance from death, has been 
ascribed by our Sages to none but to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam ® The other prophets and pious men are beneath 
that degree; but their knowledge of God is strengthened 
when death approaches. Of them Scripture says, “Thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rereward ” (Is. Iviii. 8). The intellect of these 
men remains then constantly in the same condition, since 
the obstacle is removed that at times has intervened between 
the intellect and the object of its action; it continues for 
ever in that great delight, which is not like bodily pleasure. 
We have explained this in our work,® and others have 
explained it before us.* 

Try to understand this chapter, endeavour with all your 
might to spend more and more time in communion with 
God, or in the attempt to approach Him; and to reduce the 
hours which you spend in other occupations, and during 
which you are not striving to come nearer unto Him. This 
instruction suffices for the object of this treatise. 

’ Soo Babyl. Talm. Moed-katan, 28 b. 

® I^aiiHonidos seoins to make a distinction between lo shododt hakBin vnaUtcK 
Tutriaaveth^ TIio angel of death had no power over them,” which is said in 
reforonco to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (BabyL Talm. 
Jiaba-bathra, 17 a), and “ they died by a kiss,” According to Kashi (Z.C.) the 
two phrases are identical, bnt Moimonides holds that ** angel of death ” and 
“evil inclination” are identical, and accordingly in the passage referred to 
the Patriarchs, and Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are said to have been free from 
evil inclination. 

® Mishneh-torah L, Hilchoth teshubhah viii 1 wg., comp. Pt I., ch. xl., 
xll, Ixx. p. 269; IL ch. xxvii, p, 124. 

< Clomp. Plato’s Phoedon. Job ii, 6 (sujpra xxii. p. 97). BabyL Talm, 
Mood-Katan, 9 b. 
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CHAPTEE LII. 

Wp do not sit, move, and occupy ourselves when we are 
alone and at home, in the same manner as we do in the 
presence of a great king; we speak and open our mouth as 
we please when we are with the people of our own house¬ 
hold and our relatives, but not so when we are in a royal 
assembly. If we therefore desire to attain human perfec¬ 
tion, and to be truly men of God, we must awake from our 
sleep, and bear in mind that the great king that is over us, 
and is always joined to us, is greater than any earthly king, 
greater than David and Solomon. The king that cleaves to 
us and embraces us is the Intellect that influences us, and 
forms the link between us and God. We perceive God by 
means of that light that He sends down unto us, wlierefore the 
Psalmist says,'' In Thy light shall we see light (Ps. xxxvi. 
9): so God looks down upon us through that same liglit, and 
is always with us beholding and watching us on account of 
this light. ‘‘Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him ?(Jcr, xxiii. 24). Note this particularly.^ 

When the perfect bear this in mind, they will be filled witli 
fear of God, humility, and piety, with true, not apparent/** 
reverence and respect of God, in such a manner that their 
conduct, even when alone with their wives or in the bath> 
will be as modest as they are in public intercourse with other 
people. Thus it is related of our renowned Sages that oven 
in their sexual intercourse with them wives they bcliavcd 

^ The constant intercourse between our intoUoct and the Active Iiitellftct 
is the highest degree of perfection man can attain; and as the Active Iin 
tellect emanates from God, wo are in communion with God. According to 
Maimonides it is not by sacrificow or prayers that wo tmly approach (»od, 
but in this union with the Active Intellect It is noteworthy that in spite of 
hostility displayed toward the Moreli by many ortliodox Rabbis, part of this 
chapter has found its way into the Shulchan-arucli (Code of Laws), and 
occupies there the most prominent place (ch. i, 1), 

^ fear of punishment or of the anger of God, and similar senti¬ 
ments. 
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with great modesty.^ They also said, "Who is modest ? He 
whose conduct in the dark night is the same as in the day,” ^ 
You know also how much they warned us not to walk 
proudly, since "the fulness of the whole earth is His glory” 
(Is. vi. 3).® They thought that by these rules the above- 
mentioned idea will be firmly established in the hearts of 
men, viz., that we are always before God, and it is in the 
presence of His glory that we go to and fro. The great 
men among our Sages would not uncover their heads because 
they believed that God’s glory was round them and over 
them; ^ for the same reason they spoke little. In our Com¬ 
mentary on the Sayings of the Fathers (ch. i 17) we have 
fully explained how we have to restrict our speech. Comp. 

" For God is in heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let 
thy words be few ” (Eccl. v. 1). 

What I have here pointed out to you is the object of all 
our religious acts. For by [carrying out] all the details of 
the prescribed practices, and repeating them continually, 
some few pious men may attain human perfection. They 
will be filled with respect and reverence towards God; and 
bearing in mind Who is with them, they will perform their 
duty. God declares in plain words that it is the object of 
all religious acts to produce in man fear of God and obedience 
to His word—the state of mind which we have demonstrated 
in this chapter for those who desire to know the truth, as 
being our duty to seek. Comp. If thou wilt not observe to 
do aU the words of this law that are written in this book, 
that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name, the 
Lord thy God” (Dent xxviii 58). Consider how clearly it 
is stated here that the only object and aim of “ all the words 
of this law ” is to [make man] fear “ the glorious and fear¬ 
ful name.” That this end is attained by certain acts we 
learn likewise from the phrase employed in this verse: “ If 

1 Lit., TincoTering one handbreadtii and covering one handbreadtli. 
Babyl. Talm. Nedarim, 20 b. Oomp. Moshneb-torali I., HRchoth deotb v. 4. 

* Babyl. Talm, Beraohotb, 62 a. 

^ Babyl Talm. Kiddoshin, 81 a. 

* Ibid. 
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thou wilt not observe to do , that thou mayest fear.” 
For this phrase clearly shows that fear of God is inculcated 
[into our hearts] when we act in accordance with the positive 
and the negative precepts. But the truths which the Law 
teaches us—^the knowledge of God’s Existence and Unity— 
create in us love of God, as we have shown repeatedly. You 
know how frequently the Law exhorts us to love God, 
Comp. “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might ’■ 
(Deut. vi 5). The two objects, love and fear of God, are ac¬ 
quired by two diJEferent means. The love is the result of the 
truths taught in the Law, including the true knowledge of 
the Existence of God; whilst fear of God is produced by the 
practices prescribed in the Law. Note this explanation.^ 


CHAPTEE LIIL 

This chapter treats of the meaning of three terms which we 
find necessary to explain, viz., chesed (“loving-kindness”), 
mishpat (“judgment”),and tsedakah (“righteousness”). 

In our Commentary on the Sayings of the Fathers (ch. v. 7) 
we have explained the expression chesed as denoting an excess 
[in some moral quality]. It is especially used of extraordinary 
kindness. Loving-kindness is practised in two ways: first, 
we show kindness to those who have no claim whatever upon 
us; secondly, we are kind to those to whom it is due, in a 
greater measure than is due to them. In the inspired writ¬ 
ings the term chesed occurs mostly in the sense of showing 
kindness to those who have no claim to it whatever,^ For 
this reason the term chesed is employed to express the good 
bestowed upon us by God: “ I will mention the loving-kind¬ 
ness of the Lord ” (Isa. Ixiii, 7). On this account, the very 

^ Efodi: “ That by obedience to the divine precepts fear of God is created, 
whilst love of God originates in true wisdom; and that love of God stands in 
rank above fear of Him.” 

® Comp. Targum od locwnh* A.V,, “ Mercy shall be built up for over,’* 
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act of tlie creation is an act of God’s loving-kindness. “ I 
have said, The Universe is built up in loving-kindness^’ (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 3); ia, the building up of the Universe is an act of 
loving-kindness. Also, in the enumeration of God's attri¬ 
butes, Scripture says: “ And abundant in loving-kindness ” 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6). 

The term tscdakah is derived from tsedeh, “righteousness; ” 
it denotes the act of giving every one his due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scrip¬ 
ture, however, tlie expression tsedahah is not used in the first 
sense,^ and does not apply to the payment of what we owe 
to others. When we therefore give the hired labourer his 
wages, or pay a debt, we do not perform an act of tsedahaK 
But we do perform an act of tsedaJcah when we fulfil those 
duties towards our fellow-men which our moral conscience 
imposes upon us; c.y., when we heal the wound of the sufferer. 
Thus Scripture says, in reference to the returning of the pledge 
[to the poor debtor] : “ And it shall be tsedahah (righteous¬ 
ness) unto thee ” (Deut. xxiv. 11). When we walk in the 
way of virtue we act righteously towards our intellectual 
faculty, and pay what is due unto it; and because every 
virtue is thus tsedakaJi, Scripture applies the term to the 
virtue of faith in God. Comp. “And he believed in the 
Lord, and He accounted it to him as righteousness ” (Gen. xv. 
6); “And it shall be our righteousness” (Deut.vi. 25). 

The noun mishpat, “judgment,” denotes the act of decid¬ 
ing upon a certain action in accordance with justice which 
may demand either mercy or punishment. 

We have thus shown that chesed denotes pure charity; 
tsedoJcah kindness, prompted by a certain moral conscience 
in man, and being a means of attaining perfection for his 
soul, whilst mishpat may in some cases find expression in 
revenge, in other cases in mercy. 

^ /.&, “ In tho sense of giving every one his due.’^ Crescas, who seems to 
ignore the diffbronco between the two definitions, explains the passage in this 
way, “ In accordance with the original meaning of tsedtMhf as expressed by 
the term is not used in Scripture of the payment of what we owe 

others.” 
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In discussing tlie impropriety of admitting attributes of 
God (Part L, chap, liii,, seg'.), we stated that the divine attri¬ 
butes which occur in Scripture are attributes of His actions; 
thus He is called chasid, *'kind,” because He created the 
Universe; Uaddxk^ righteous,” on account of His mercy with 
the weak, in providing for every living being according to its 
powers; and "judge,” on account of the relative^ good 
and the great relative evils that are decreed by God’s justice 
as directed by His wisdom. These three names occur in the 
Pentateuch: "Shall not the Judge {shofet) of all the earth,” 
&o. (Gen. xviii. 25); " Eighteous (fsaddik) and upright is 
He ” (Deut. xxxii. 4); " Abundant in loving kindness” {cJmed, 
Exod. sxxiv. 6). 

We intended in explaining these three terms to prepare 
the reader for the next chapter. 


CHAPTEE LIV. 

The term cJiocJmah (" wisdom ”) in Hebrew is used of four 
different things: (1.) It denotes the knowledge of those 
truths which lead to the knowledge of God. Comp. “But 
where shall wisdom be found?” (Job xxviii. 12) "If thou 
seekesther like silver” (Prov. ii. 4), The word occurs fre¬ 
quently in this sense. (2.) The expression ckochmah denotes 
also knowledge of any workmanship. Comp. “And every wise- 
hearted among you shall come and make all that the Lord 
hath commanded” (Exod, xxxv. 10); "And all the women 
that were wise-hearted did spin ” (ibid, ver, 25). (3.) It is 
also used of the acquisition of moral principles. Comp. " And 
teach his senators wisdom ” (Ps, cv. 22); " With the ancient 
is wisdom” (Job xii. 12): for it is chiefly the disposition 

^ The fate of man is good or evil only in relation to his hopes and fears; 
there is no absolute evil in easistence. See chap, xi., sfij. 
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for acquiring moral principles that is developed hy old age 
alone. (4) It implies, lastly, the notion of cunning and 
subtlety; comp. “Come on, let us deal wisely with them” 
(Exod. i 10), In the same sense the term is used in the 
following passages: “And fetched thence a wise woman” 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2); “They are wise to do evil” (Jer. iv. 22). 
It is possible that the Hebrew chochmah (“wisdom”) ex¬ 
presses the idea of cunning and planning, which may serve 
in one case as a means of acquiring intellectual perfection, or 
good moral principles; but may in another case produce skill 
in workmanship, or even be employed in establishing bad 
opinions and principles. The attribute Ghachcm (“wise”) is 
therefore given to a person that possesses great intellectual 
faculties, or good moral principles, or sMU in art; but also to 
persons cunning in evil deeds and principles. 

According to this explanation, a person that has a true 
knowledge of the whole Law is called wise in a double sense; 
he is wise because the Law instructs him in the highest truths, 
and secondly, because it teaches him good morals. But as the 
truths contained in the Law are taught by way of tradition? 
not by a philosophical method, the knowledge of the Law, 
and the acquisition of true wisdom, are treated in the books 
of the Prophets and in the words of our Sages as two different 
things; real wisdom demonstrates by proof those truths 
which Scripture teaches us by way of tradition. It is to this 
kind of wisdom, which proves the truth of the Law, that 
Scripture refers when it extols wisdom, and speaks of the 
high value of this perfection, and of the consequent paucity 
of men capable of acquiring it, in sayings like these: “Not 
many are wise ” (Job xxxii. 9); “ But where shall wisdom be 
found” (ibid, xxviii. 12)? In the writings of our Sages we 
notice likewise many passages in which distinction is made 
between knowledge of the Law and wisdom. They say of 
Moses, our Teacher, that he was Father in the knowledge of 
the Law, in wisdom and in prophecy.^ When Scripture says 
of Solomon, “ And he was wiser than all men” (1 Kings v. 11), 

1 BabyL Talm. Megillah, 13 a. 
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our Sages add, ‘'but not greater than Moses;and the 
phrase, “than all men,** is explained to mean, “than all men 
of his generation; ** for this reason [only] “ Heman, Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol,** the renowned wise men of 
that time, are named. Our Sages further say, that man has 
first to render account concerning his knowledge of the Law, 
then concerning the acquisition of wisdom, and at last con¬ 
cerning the lessons derived by logical conclusions from the 
Law, io., the lessons concerning his actions. This is also the 
right order: we must first learn the truths by tradition, after 
this we must be taught how to prove them, and then investi¬ 
gate the actions that help to improve man’s ways. The idea 
that man will have to render account concerning these three 
things in the order described, is expressed by our Sages in 
the following passage; “ When man comes to the trial, he is 
first asked,' Hast thou fixed certain seasons for the study of 
the Law ? Hast thou been engaged in the acquisition of wis¬ 
dom ? Hast thou derived from one thing another thing ? * ** ^ 
This proves that our Sages distinguished between the know¬ 
ledge of the Law on the one hand, and wisdom on the other, 
as the means of proving the lessons taught in the Law by 
correct reasoning. 

Hear now what I have to say after having given the above 
explanation. The ancient and the modern philosophers have 
shown that man can acquire four kinds of perfection. The 
first kind, the lowest, in the acquisition of which people spend 
their days, is perfection as regards property; the posses¬ 
sion of money, garments, furniture, servants, land, and the 
like; the possession of the title of a great king belongs to 

^ Comp, Babyl. Talm. Rosh ha-shanah, 21 b. The words quoted by 
Maimonides ore not found there; the opinions of Rab and Samuel are men¬ 
tioned there; according to the one, the phrase, “and there arose not a prophet 
since in Israel like nnto Moses ** (Dent, zxsiy. 10), implied that XiTig Solomon 
was inferior to Moses; according to the view of the other Rabbi, it expresses 
only that none of the prophets was like Moses, bnt does not exclude that 
some one of the kings eqnaUed or surpassed him. Comp. Tanchuma on li^um, 
six., and Midrash Talknt on 1 Kings v, 11, 

* BabyL Talm. Shabbath, 31 a. 
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this class. There is no close connection between this posses¬ 
sion and its possessor; it is a perfectly imaginary relation 
when on account of the great advantage a person derives 
from these possessions, he says, This is my house, this is my 
servant, this is my money, and these are my hosts and armies. 
For when he examines himself he will find that aU these 
things are external, and their qualities are entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the possessor. When, therefore, that relation 
ceases, he that has been a great king may one morning find 
that there is no difierence between him and the lowest 
person, and yet no change has taken place in the things 
which were ascribed to him. The philosophers have shown 
that he whose sole aim in all his exertions and endea¬ 
vours is the possession of this kind of perfection, only seeks 
perfectly imaginary and transient things; and even if these 
remain his property all his lifetime, they do not give him 
any perfection. 

The second kind is more closely related to man's body 
than the first. It includes the perfection of the shape, con¬ 
stitution, and form of man's body; the utmost evenness of 
temperaments, and the proper order and strength of his limbs. 
This kind of perfection must likewise be excluded from form¬ 
ing our chief aim; because it is a perfection of the body, and 
man does not possess it as man, but as a living being; he 
has this property besides in common with the lowest a nim al; 
and even if a person possesses the greatest possible strength, 
ho could not be as strong as a mule, much less can he be as 
strong as a Hon or an elephant; he, therefore,^ can at the 
utmost have strength that might enable him to carry a heavy 
burden, or break a thick substance, or do similar things, in 
which there is no great profit for the body. The soul derives 
no profit whatever from this kind of perfection. 

The third kind of perfection is more closely connected 
with man himself than the second perfection. It includes 
moral perfection; the highest degree of excellency in man’s 
character. Most of the precepts aim at producing this 
1 Lit, according to what \70 said. 
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perfection; but even this kind is only a preparation for 
another perfection, and is not sought for its own sake. .Por 
all moral principles concern the relation of man to his neigh¬ 
bour ; the perfection of man’s moral principles is, as it were, 
given to man for the benefit of mankind. Imagine a person 
being alone, and having no connection whatever with any 
other person, all his good moral principles are at rest, they 
are not required, and give man no perfection whatever. 
These principles are only necessary and useful when man 
comes in contact with others. 

The fourth kind of perfection is the true perfection of 
man; the possession of the highest intellectual faculties; the 
possession of such notions which lead to true metaphysical 
opinions as regards God. With this perfection man has 
obtained his final object; it gives him true human perfec¬ 
tion ; it remains to him alone; it gives him immortality, and 
on its account he is called man. Examine the first three 
kinds of perfection, you will find that, if you possess them, 
they are not your property, but the property of others, 
although, according to the ordinary view, they belong to you 
and to others.^ But the last kind of perfection is exclusively 
yours; no one else owns any part of it, They shall be only 
thine own, and not strangers, with thee” (Prov. v. 17). 
Your aim must therefore be to attain this [fourth] perfection 
that is exclusively yours, and you ought not to continue to 
work and weary yourself for that which belongs to others, 
whilst neglecting ® your soul till it has lost entirely its ori¬ 
ginal purity through the dominion of the bodily powers over 
it. The same idea is expressed in the beginning of those 
poems, which allegorically represent the state of our soul. 

^ According to Ibn Tibbon; and if, according to the ordinary view, 
they must also be your properly, then they belong to you and to others. 

® This yer^ which contains the blessings of a faithful wife, is quoted in 
accordance with the view of Maimonides (at^a, ch. viii), thot the terms “faith¬ 
ful woman ” and “ faithless woman ” in the Book of Proverbs are to be under- 
stood in an allegorical sense; the one signifying the rule of the intellect over 
the body, the other the subjection of the intellect to the power of the body. 

* lit, you who neglect, Ac. 
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“ My mother’s children were angry with me; they made me 
the keeper of the vineyards; hut mine own vineyard have I 
not kept ” (Songs i. 6). Also the following passage refers to 
the same subject, “ Lest thou give thine honour unto others, 
and thy years unto the cruel” (Prov. v. 9). 

The prophets have likewise explained unto us these things, 
and have expressed the same opinion on them as the philo¬ 
sophers. They say distinctly that perfection in property, in 
health, or in character, is not a perfection worthy to be 
sought as a cause of pride and glory for us; that the know¬ 
ledge of God, i.e., true wisdom, is the only perfection which 
we should seek, and in which we should gbrify ourselves. 
Jeremiah, referring to these four kinds of perfection, says: 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches; Wt let him that 
glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
Me” (Jer. ix. 22, 23). See how the prophet arranged them 
according to their estimation in the eyes of the multitude. 
The rich man occupies the first rank; next is the mighty 
man; and then the wise man, that is, the man of good moral 
principles; for in the eyes of the multitude, who are ad¬ 
dressed in these words, he is likewise a great man. This is 
the reason why the three classes are enumerated in this 
order. 

Our Sages have likewise derived from this passage the 
above-mentioned lessons, and stated the same theory that 
has been explained in this chapter, viz., that the simple 
term ehoeJmaJi, as a rule, denotes the highest aim of man, the 
knowledge of God; that those properties which man acquires, 
makes his peculiar treasure, and considers as perfection, in 
reality do not include any perfection; and that the religious 
acts prescribed in the Law, viz., the various kinds of worship 
and the moral principles which benefit all people in their 
social intercourse with each other, do not constitute the ulti¬ 
mate ftiTTi of Ttiftn, nor can they be compared to it, for they 
are but preparations leading to it. Hear the opinion of our 
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Sages on tHs subject in their own words. The passage 
occurs in Bereshith Eabba,i and runs thus, In one place 
Scripture says, ^ An d aU things that are desirable 
are not to be compared to her ’ (Prov. viii. 11); and in an¬ 
other place, ‘ An d all things that thou desirest {chafatsecha) 
are not to be compared unto her * ” (ibid. iii. 15). By “ things 
that are desirable” the performance of Divine precepts and 
good deeds is to be understood, whilst things that thou 
desirest ” refer to precious stones and pearls. Both—things 
that are desirable, and things that thou desirest—cannot be 
compared to wisdom, but “ in this let him that glorieth glory, 
that he understandeth and knoweth Me.” Consider how 
concise this saying is, and how perfect its author; how no¬ 
thing is here omitted of all that we have put forth after 
lengthy explanations and preliminary remarks. 

Having stated the sublime ideas contained in that Scrip¬ 
tural passage, and quoted the explanation of our Sages, we 
will now complete what the remainder of that passage 
teaches us. The prophet does not content himself with 
explaining that the knowledge of God is the highest kind of 
perfection; for if this only had been his intention, he would 
have said, “ But in this let him who glorieth glory, that he 
understandeth and knoweth Me,” and would have stopped 
there; or he would have said, “ that he understandeth and 
knoweth Me that I am One,” or, ‘‘ that I have not any like¬ 
ness,” or, “ that there is none like Me,” or a similar phrase. 
He says, however, that man can only glory in the know¬ 
ledge of God and in the knowledge of His ways and attri¬ 
butes, which are His actions, as we have shown (Part I. liv.) 
in expounding the passage, Show me now Thy ways ” (Exod. 
xxxviii. 13). We are thus told in this passage that the 
Divine acts which ought to be known, and ought to serve as 
a guide for our actions, are, dlmedy “ loving-kindness,” TwisJipat^ 
“judgment,” and tsedoMh, “righteousness.” Another very 
important lesson is taught by the additional phrase, “ in the 
eai'tL” It implies a fundamental principle of the Law; it 

1 End of ch. XXXV. 
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rejects the theory of those who boldly assert that God*s 
providence does not extend below the sphere of the naoon, 
and that the earth with its contents is abandoned, that the 
Lord hath forsaken the earth” (Exod, viii. 12). It teaches, as 
has been taught by the greatest of all wise men^ in the 
words, "The earth is the Lord’s ”2 (Exod. ix. 29), that His 
providence extends to the earth in accordance with its 
nature, in the same manner as it controls the heavens in 
accordance with their nature.® This is expressed in the 
words, " That I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the eartL” The prophet 
thus, in conclusion, says, " For in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord,” i.e., My object [in saying this] is that you shall 
practise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth. In a similar manner we have shown (Part I. liv.) that 
the object of the enumeration of Qod's thirteen attributes is 
the lesson that we should acquire similar attributes and act 
accordingly. The object of the above passage is therefore 
to declare, that the perfection, in which man can truly glory, 
is attained by him when he has acquired—^as far as this is 
possible for man—^the knowledge of God, the knowledge of 
His providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their production and continued existence. 
Having acquired this knowledge he will then be determined 
always to seek loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, 
and thus to imitate the ways of God. We have explained 
this many times in this treatise.^ 

This is all that I thought proper to discuss in this treatise, 
and which I considered useful for men like you. I hope that, 
by the help of God, you will, after due reflection, compre¬ 
hend all the things which I have treated here. May He 

1 Comp. ch. xvii. p. 71 * 

® Comp. Part I., ok. liv. p. 191, note 8. 

* Providence extends to eack individnal being in tke spkere^ but 
only to tke genera in tke sublunary world, witk tke exception of man, who 
enjoys tke influence of Providence in proportion to kis intellectual develop¬ 
ment. Supra, ck. xvii. p. 75 ; ck. li. p. 288 . 

* Comp. Part I., ck. liv. 

VOL. HI. 
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grant us and all Israel with us to attain what He promised 
us, “ Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ” (Isa, xxxv. 5); “ The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the shadow of death upon them hath the 
light shined'' (ibid, ix, 1).^ 

God is near to all who call Him, if they call Him in 
truth, and turn to Him. He is found by every one who seeks 
Him, if he always goes towards Him, and never goes astray. 
AiiEir. 


^ Efodi and Shem-tob refer the blindness and darkness to the time before 
the composition of this Guide. These commentators wrongly insinnate that 
Maimonides considered his work as the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
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cii. 7,1. 32. 
ciL 14,1. 61 sq, 
di. 26,1.137. 
ciii. 13,1.196. 
ciii. 19, II. 122. 
civ. 2, n. 121. 
civ. 4,1.108; 11. 38. 
civ. 6, II. 126. 
civ. 21, in. 76. 
civ. 24, 1. 247; III. 122. 
civ. 32,1. 72. 
cv. 20, n. 224. 
cv. 22,1.143; III. 298. 
cv. 36, IL 66. 
cvu. 24,1. 247. 
cvii. 26, IL 223. 
cxi. 8,1. 63. 
cxiii. 9, 1. 68. 
cxiii. 16,11.117. 
cxviii. 6. in. 291. 
cxviii. 19, IIL 20. 
cxix. 89,1. 65. 
cxix. 126, 1. 22. 
cxix. 144, II. 221. 
cxxiii. 1, I. 68. 
cxxxL 1,1.113. 
cxxxv. 6, ni. 121. 
cxxxix. 5,1.157. 
cxxxix. 2^ 1.102. 
cxliii. 8,1. 4. 
cxliv. 3, IIL 70. 
cxliv. 4, III. 38. 
cxlv. 9, in. 45. 
cxlv. 16, III. 76. 
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rSALMfl. 

cxlr. 18,1, n. 
cxlvii. 9, III. 76. 
cxlvii. 18, II. m 
cxlviii. 1 fig., II. 127. 
PuovEKUa. 
i. 6,1.14. 

i. 9, ni. 175. 

ii. 4, m. 289. 

iii. 15, III. 304. 
iii. 19, III. 122. 
iii. 22,1.14G. 
iii. 27, III. 209. 

iii. 32,1.124. 

iv. 16, III. 99. 
iv. 22, 1.146. 

V. 9, in. 303. 

V. 17, III. 303. 

Ti. 32, III. 41. 

Tii. 6 fig., 1.17. 
viii. 4,1. 4. 
viii. 11, III. 304. 
viii. 35,1.146. 

X. 21, J. 139. 

xi. 17, in. 209. 
xiv. 15,1. 235. 

xvi. 4, III. 50. 

xvii. 10,1.125. 
xix. 8, 111. 39. 
xix. 20,1.121. 

xxi. 25 fig., 1.122. 

xxii. 17,1. 4. 
xxiii. 3i^, I. 245. 
xxiv. 13 fig., 1.104. 
XXV. 2, TI. 142. 
xxr. 11,1.16. 

XXV. 16,1.112. 

XXV. 17, III. 245. 
XXV. 27, 1.104,113. 
xxviL 1, L 48. 
xxix. 11,1.142. 

XXX. 12 fig., III. 101. 
xxxL 3,1.123. 
xxxi. 10, m. 27. 

i. 1 fig., in. 94. 

i. 11,1. 136. 

ii. 5,1. 72. 
ii. 6, m. 97. 

ii. 8, III. 104. 

iii. 5,1. 88. 

iv. 13,1. 40. 
iv. 16, II. 204. 


Job. 

iv. 18, m. 63,105. 

V. 6 fig., in. 106. 
ix. 22 sg., m. 102 fig. 
xi. 6, L 167; IH. 106. 
zi 6 fig., m. 106. 

xi. 12,1.118,140. 

xii. 12, III. 298. 
xiv. 20, I. 37. 

XV. 15 fig., HI. 54. 
xix. 21, I. 196. 

XX. 26, II. 147. 
xxL 6 fig., m. 102 fig. 
xxii. 6, III. 102. 
xxii. 12, m. 56. 
xxii. 21, m. 291. 
zxiiL 13, m. 121. 

XXV. 3, II. 54. 
zxv. 6, m. 38. 
xxvii. 6,1.140. 
xxviiL12, L117;ni.298. 
zzx. 26,1. 83. 
xxxi. 27, m. 238* 
xxxii. 1,1. 250. 
zxxii. 9,1.118; IIL 299. 
xxxii. 16,1. 62. 
zxxiiL 14fig., HI. 109. 
zxziii. 23, III. 108. 
zzxiii. 29, IH. 109. 
zxxiv. 20, m. 109. 
xxxiv. 21, HI. 76, no. 
xxxiv. 23 fig., in. 109. 
XXXV. 11 , in. 110. 
xxxvi. 11, L 160. 
zxxvii. 6, n. 121 . 
xxxvii. 21,1.10. 
xxxviii. 7, IL 36. 
xxxviii. 13,1.147. 
xxxviii. 33, II. 48. 
xliL5,II. 48; m. 104. 
xlii. 6. III. IIL 
xlii. 7, ni. 103. 

Soi^G. 

L 2, m. 293. 
i. 4, nr. 169. 
i. 6, IIL 303. 

i. 16, II. 220. 

ii. 16, II. 202. 

V. 2 , ni. 287. 

Ruth. 

ii. 12, L 148. 
iii 9,1.148. 
iii 18,1. 263. 
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iUTH. 

Esther. 

iv. 2, in. 268. 

vii. 8,1.84. 

iv. 7,1.137. 

Daniel. 

iAMENTATIONS. 

ii 19, ll. 210. 

i. 9, III. 247. 

vi 23, n. 38. 

ii. 9, n. 178,163. 

vii. 1, II. 200, 210. 

iv. 16. 1. 135. 

vii 2, II. 210. 

V. 19, 1.66,38; H. 122. 

vii. 15, II. 210. 

SCXJLESIABTBS. 

vii 16, IL 200. 

i. 4, n. 126. 

viii 1, IL 20L 

i. 9, n. 138. 

viii. 13, n. 204. 

L 16,1. 41. 

viu. 16, II. 204. 

ii. 12, II. 38- 

viii 27, n. 210 . 

ii. 15,1. 245. 

ix. 21, IL 199. 

ii. 16,1. 240. 

X. G, II. 62. 

iii. 11 , in. 122 . 

X. 9, II. 193. 

iii. 14 fig., n. 127. 

xii. 7,1. 305. 

iii. 19 fig., I. 64. 

Ezra. 

iv. 13, III. 99. 

i 1 , n. 206 . 

iv. 17,1. 46,113. 

Nehemiah. 

V. 1,1. 220; IIL 295. 

ix. 6, IL 36. 

vii 16, 1. 113. 

xiii. 27,1.160. 

vii 24,1.12, n7. 

1 Ohbonioles. 

vii 29, m. 41. 

xii 8, IL 207. 

viii 4, nL 121. 

xii. 38,1. 139. 

ix. 14 fig., in. 99 fig. 

xxviii. 9, HI. 283. 

z. 2.1.140. 

xxviii. 11,1. 40. 

X. 10 , 1.12 L 

xxix. 25,1. 55. 

X. 20, II. 219. 

2 Ohbonioles. 

xiL 7,1.142. 

XV. 1 ag., n. 209. 

xii U, in. 162. 

XX. 14, n. 208. 

Esther. 

xxiv. n. 209. 

i 17, L 84. 

xxxvi 16, IL 199. 

V. 9,1. 60. 


EUDEX OE QUOTATIONS FROM THE TAEGPMIM. 

Oneelos. 

Onkelos. 

Genesis. 

Exodus. 

ii 21, n, 152. 

xxxiv. 6, 1. 79 , 

iii 5,1. 33. 

Jonathan. 

vi 6, 1.164. 

Judges. 

vi. 12,1.164. 

X. 16,1.144. 

XX. 3, IL 196. 

Isaiah. 

xxii. 14, in. 218. 

ii6,1.48; IL56. 

xxix. 31,1.164. 

xii. 3,1.105. 

xlvi 4,1. 92. 

xiv. 8, IL 220. 

Exodus. 

xxiv. 23, H. 131. 

viii. 22, in. 226. 

Ezekiel. 

xvii 16, L 98. 

i 14. IIL 7. 

XX. 19, IL 168. 

X. 13, IIL 13. 

xxiv. 10, 1. 97. 

Eocbariah. 

zxxii 16,1. 248. 

xiv, 4, 1. 97. 

xxziii 23, L 13C. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE MTURAfiTTm 

Kabboth. 

Eabboth. 

Genesis. 

On Sonff. 

i., II. 139.146; UI. 30. 

i. 1,1. 14 sq. 

ii., II, 86. 

Heohuta. 

iii., II. 144 sq. 

On Exodus. 

iv., II. 160. 

xix. 24, IL 105. 

V., IL 140. 

XX. 1, II. 166. 

viii, n. 89,164. 

SiFEA. 

ix.,II. 142;in.36. 

On Leviticus. 

X., 1. 250; n. 48. 

ix. 3, III. 237. 

xii., n. 123. 

xix. 2, IIL 247. 

XV., n. 150. 

XX. 7, in. 160, 

xvi., II. 167. 

SlFBL 

xvii.. II. 174. 

On Numbers. 

xxi., 1. 168. 

vi. 27, I. 228. 

xxiv., I. 50. 

On Deuteronomy. 

xxvii., I. 160. 

xxxii. 17, ni. 235. 

XXXV., III. 304. 

xxxiL 47, ni. 125. 

xlviii., n. 197. 

Tanohuma, 

1., n. 40, 41. 

On Exodus. 

li., IL 39. 

xxiv. 11, L 46. 

Ivi., n. 166. 

? Genesis. 

Iviii., II. 186,193,196. 

xxviii. 12, 11. 61. 

Ixv., IIL 6. 

Oeaztth. 

Ixviii., I.268;n.63w 

On Song of Solomon. 

IxxviiL, ir. 40. 

i., n. 167. 

Ixxx., III. 267. 

Midbash. 

Ixxxiv., II. 200. 

On Judges. 

Ixxxv., II. 40. 

V. 4, in. 32. 

xoTiii., III. 28. 

2 Kings. 

xcix.. 111. 28. 

xvii 9, m. 86 . 

Exodus. 

Nehemiali. 

xix., m. 231. 

ix. 6, n. 36. 

xxxii., 1. 46. 

Job. 

xli., I. 42. 

xxxviii. 7, n. 36. 

Lovitious. 

PiBEB DI BABBI EHEZSB. 

i., II. 190. 

ui., n. 121. 

On Ecclesiastes, 

xiii., n. 164. 

i. 3, II. 39, 126. 

xviii., 1. 270. 

iii. 13, L 106. 
ix. 14, in. 99. 

X. 7, IL 41. 

xxxviii., n. 377. 


QUOTATIOir FROM THE RITUAL. 

K«ilali, nL 49. 
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IITDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE TALMUD. 


MiSHNAH BeBAOH. 

V. 3, in. 254. 
Shabbate. 

vL 10, HI. 176. 

OHAaiOAH. 

ii. 1,1.113. 
Yoma. 

iii. 3, III. 245. 
V. 4, ni. 217. 

SOTAH. 

i. 6, in. 73. 
Sanhbdein. 

viii. 6, III. 199. 
X. 1, II. 170. 
Abhoth. 

i. 1, m. 201. 

ii. 17,1. 22. 

iii. 13, in. 256. 

iv. 13, in. 202. 
V. 6,1. 249. 

V. 13-14,1.194. 
JllDPOTH. 

i. 1, ni. 244. 
TAMIT). 

i. 1, HL 244. 


Babtl. Talmud. 

B&radkoth, 

6a, Afflictions of love, HI. 74. 

7a, Hoses beheld the similitude of God, 
&a.I.46. 

106, Elisha is called holy, &o., III. 28. 
18a, The righteous, even after death, 
are said to be alive, L 147. 

22a, The words of the Law are not 
subject to tum^ah, HI. 248. 

25a, The mouth of a swine is dirt 
itseM, m. 262. 

28a, In holy matters we must rise, &c., 
1 . 66 . 

33a, Use of attributes in prayers, I. 
216. 

656, A dream interpreted in a dream, 

n.200. 

67a, Serve God with your good and 
your evil inclinations, HI. 99. 

676, Dream is one-sixtieth of pro¬ 
phecy, n. 174. 

63, It is time to act, Ac., I. 22. 


Skahbath, 

80a, Solomon contradicts himself, I. 
26. 

30a, A prophet is not inspired when 
in a state of sadness, II. 177. 

31a, When man appears for his trial, 
how ho is examined, III. 300. 

356, If so, you expose your words to 
different interpretations, III. 1G2. 

56a, No death without sin. III. 73, 

112 . 

67a, Ways of the Amorite, III. Ilisq. 

876, Laws revealed at Hamh, III. 167. 

886, The pious do everything out of 
love, Ill. 111. 

92a, The spirit of prophecy only rests 
on the wise, bravo, and rich, II. 163. 

1076, God feedeth all creatures, &c., 
m. 77. 

1196, Two angels accompany every 
person, III. 100. 

146a, The serpent infected Eve with 
poison, &c., II. 156. 

149a, Let your thought never he 
vacant from God, III. 284. 

Eruhhin, 

18a, Adam and Eve wero at first one 
being, II. 154. 

Peaackim, 

49a, The pious keep away from ban¬ 
quets, III. 27. 

118a, God does not deprive any being 
of its due, III. 73. 

119a, Hysterics of the Law, III. 1. 

ChayipalL 

7a, Visit thy friend sparingly, III. 244. 

116, ATa’osc/i bereihith, nia'naek merca^ 
hUh, I- 7 sg., 68, 116,124. 

12a, The heavens and the earth were 
created simultanoously, II. 146. 

126, There are seven heavens, I. 266; 
II. 46,146. 

13a, The elders of Pumbaditha and 
K. Joseph about 7AaWA-7/i6rca64aA, 
IIL 16. 

13a, Isaiah saw all tliat Ezekiel saw, 
&c., III. 19. 

13a, Explanation of cJmhmalt III. 23. 
146, Four entered the garden, Ac., 1. 
112; II. 160. 
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Ckar/iffah* 

15(», In the world above there is no 
bodily enjoyment, I. 62. 

16a, Every person is accompanied by 
two angels, III. 100. 

JRosh-hasJishan ah. 

11a, All things were created with full 
size, II. 153. 

17h, Explanation of Exod. xxxiv. C, I. 
78.103. 

21/>, iSolumoQ not greater th«an Hoses, 
ni. 300. 

31a, The world will remain six thou¬ 
sand years, &c., II. 138. 

Toma. 

29rt, Thoughts about sin are worse 
than sin, HI. 28. 

39/;, Pronunciation of the Tetra- 
grammaton, 1. 232. 

C7/>, These things I have ordained, 
obey unconditionally, III. 125. 

Succah. 

45//, I noticed how few were the good, 
I. 118. 

Taanith. 

2a, True worship is the service in the 
heart, III. 283. 

30//, Moses di<l not i/rophcsy during 
God’s anger with Israel, II. 177. 

13/i, Moses wju* father in tlie know¬ 
ledge of the Liiw, HI. 209. 

Yehhamoth. 

02//, It is a laudable act to marry the 
sister’s daughter, III. 210. 

103//, The soipont infected Eve, &c., 

H. 150. 

104a, How great is Ins boldness in 
liketiing theOi'oator to His creatures, 

I. 1*50. 

Kdh uhhoth* 

4//, *>!«, ‘What a woman in her sei)ara- 
tion is allowed to do, HI. 247. 

15<f, Agadio interpretation of Dout. 
xxiii. 14, in. 214. 

KUldwhin. 

21//, Dent. xxi. 10 is only a concession 
to nnui’s weakness, HI. 200. 

306, Wlnm lust ovoroomos you turn 
to the Ijivw, HI. 

3la, Obligatory and voluntary per¬ 
formance of God’s prc<50i)tB, HI. 73. 

31a, HaughtxnosB, HI. 295. 

VOL, HI. 


Kiddusliin. 

356, Lev. xxi. 1,2, applies to the tons of 
Aaron, not the daughtei*8^ HI. 248. 
39a, Sowing diverse seeds. III. 181. 
396, Explanation of Dent. xxii. 7, III. 
131. 

71a, Name of God of twelve letters, 
I. 232. 

Gittin, 

606, Things communicated vivd wet 
must not be written down, 1. 273. 
Nedarim, 

206, The modesty of our Sages, III. 
295. 

Sotah. 

14a, Imitate the ways of God, I. 398. 
38a, Explanation of Num. vi. 27, I. 
228. 

Baha-Kama, 

15a, Job never existed, III. 93. 

50a, He who says that God remits 
punishment, w^ suiTor for it, III. 73. 
Baha-’7n€tsia. 

316, The Torah speakotb the language 
of man, I. 89. 

326, Cruelty to animals. III. 77. 
Baha^hathra, 

12r«, Explanation of Ps. cx. 12,11.185. 
15«, Satan and evil inclination ai*e the 
same, HI. 98. 

16a, Condemnation of Job’s utterances, 
HI. 103. 

10a, Modesty, HI. 260. 

17a, Death of Moses, Aaron, Ac., HI. 
292. 

22a, hlgurativo uso of the verb “to 
eat,” 1.104. 

25a, The ShecUnaJi is in the west, III. 
217. 

Ahh^dah-zarah. 

2(>6, Modesty, III. 260. 

576, Everything follows its natural 
course, H. 139. 

Sanhedrin. 

386, God docs nothing without con¬ 
templating the host above, H. 39. 
506, Iawh revealed at Marab, HI. 157. 
636, Evil inclination acts in mnu from 
his youth, HI. 99. 

916, Explanation of Neh. ix. 6 and Job 
I xxxviii. 7, II. 30. 

I 97a, The world remains 0000 years, II. 

138. 


X 
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SanJiedrin, 

996, King Manasseh modes at portions 
of the Law, HI. 272. 

Maccoth. 

24a, Israel at Sinai heard only the first 
two oommondments, II. 167. 

Sorayoth, 

8a, Idolatry equals apostasy, III. 146. 

Menackoth. 

1096, The Tetragrammaton, I. 232. 

Chidlin, 

76, Phinehas h. Tair, III. 28. 

60a, All things were created with full 
size, &c.. III. 153. 

77a, "Ways of the Amorite, III. 174. 


ChulUn. 

90a, Scripture employs hyperbolic ex¬ 
pressions, II. 219. 

160a, Leprosy, punishment for slander, 
in. 249. 

Kerithoth, 

7a, Violation of a handmaid, III. 203. 

9a, Blasphemy, III. 203. 

Jer, Talm. Berackoth, 

11, The thickness of each sphere, III. 
58. 

Beak. 

V. 7, We must not criticise Agadic 
sayings, I. 27. 


EEFEEENCES TO WOEKS OF MAIMONIDES. 


Comm, on Mishnah— 

Introduction, III. 201. 

Sanh. X. 1,1.12. 

Abhoth— 

Introduction, I. 7, 274; II. 162; III. 
162, 261. 


Abhoth— 

L 17, HI. 28. 

V. 6, n. 139. 

Mishneh-torah— 

I. 7, 13, 79, 269, 274; H. 63,163; III. 
114,132, 139,163-272. 


EErEEENCES TO WOEKS ON SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Abu-becr, ibn-al-Zaig, I. 363; II. 47, 
112,116; m 136. 

Abu-nasr al-Farabi, L 332, 364; IL 76, 
82, 96; in. 81. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, I. 108; IL 
27, 66, m. 63,66. 

Al-kabioi, Astronomy, n. 116; IIL 66. 
Alrazi, Metaphys., IIL 37. 

Alsarb, ni. 144. 

Andalusian scholars, 1.146. 

Apollonius, Conic Sections, I. 337. 
Aristotle— 

Physics, I. 174, 314; n. 9, 30, 62, 66, 
73, 99,115; in. 33. 

Metaphys., L 205; n. 9,16, 93., 

De Coelo, L 44; IL 44, 70, 73, 93. 
Nik. Bth., n. 176; HI. 26, 213, 266, 
De Part. Anim., in. 46. 

Trop., n, 76. 


Aristotle (Pseudo)— 

Istimachis, m. 144. 

On Talismans, in. 144. 

Euclid, X., L 317. 

Galen, I. 316, 342; H. 62; ni. 40. 
Hermes (Pseudo), m. 144. 

Ibn Adi, I. 278. 

Ibn A fifth, n. 46. 

Ibn Ganah, L 147. 

John Philiponus, I. 279. 

Nabatean Agriculture, m. 136,141, 173, 
181,195. 

Peripatetics, H. 1. 

Platon, I. 68; 11.39, 65, 119. 

Ptolemy, Almagest, IL 54, 111, 116. 
Sons of Shakir, Problems, I. 318. 

Thabit, U. 66. 

Themistius, 1. 281. 

Tomtom, IIL 144, 175,198. 
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Ababbansl, Don Isaao, III. zix. 

Abba Mnxi, III. xicv, 

Abraham Abulnfia, III. xis. 

Abraham b. Ohasdoi, III. xxv. 

Abraham, son of Moses Moimonides, 
III. xi. XXV. 

Accidents, I. Ixxii ; II. x. xix.; III. xiii. 
Actions, division of, HI. xxv.; support 
of ideas, II. 159. 

Actuality-potentiality, I. 118,199; II. 
6, 31. 

Admissibility, I. 330. 

Ahron b. Eliah, III. xxvi. 

Ahron b, MeshuUam, III. xxv. 

Albertus Magnus, III. xvii. 

Allegories, I. 11 sq.; II. xxix. xlvii. 
Althea, III. 142. 

Amalek, III. 205, 274. 

Ammonites, III. 205. 

Angels, I. 95,148, xlix.; II. vi. viL 61, 
xIl sq. ; III. 95,219. Prophets called 
angels, I. IxvL 

Animals, imagination of, I. 335; III. 
254; cruelty to, III. 263 sqq. Provi¬ 
dence to species of, III. 74 sqq. 
Anonymous Commentaries, III. xxiii. 
Apparent (ethical) truths, 1. iL ; II. 107. 
Arabhoth, I. 206. 

Ashariya, 1. 277, 320; U. 72. 

Astrology, II. 00; III. 171. 

Astronomy, II. 46, 63, 111. 

Atoms, I. 170, 310 sq., 346. 

Attributes, the thirteen—of God, I, liv. 
Azariah de Eossi, III. xiv. 

Baal-pbor, ni. 222. 

Balaam, 11.194,198, 209. 

Baruch, son of Neriyah, II. 163. 
Bastard, III. 270. 

Bath-kol, II. 199. 

Buchner, A. III. xix. 

Buxtorf, Joh. HI. xvii. 


Capital punishment. III. 197. 
Castration, III. 269. 

Cattle, how valued by idolaters, III. 
146, 227. 

Cause-agent, I. Ixix. 

Centaur, I. 225. 

Chalitsah,!. 161; HI. 259. 

Chance, II. 20. 

Change, H. 2 sqq. 

Charizi, I. xxxi. ; III. xi. 

Cherubims, III. 4, 220. 

Circumcision, III. 267 sqq. 

Cities of refuge, III. 191. 

Clepsydra, III. 91. 

Comparison, 1.181, 201. 

Compensation for damages, III. xl. 
Comtino, Mordecai, III. xix. 

Courage, II. 182 sq. 

Covenant, III. 147, 176. 

Creation, I. 279; II. xiii., sqq. ; purpose 
of, 121 sq. 

Crescas, Asher b. Abraham, IH. xix. 

Daniel, II. 210. 

Daniel of Damascus, HI. xxiv. 

David b. JehudahLeonBabbiuo,III. xix. 
David Kimchi, III. xxv. 

David Bosh ha-golah, III. xxiv. 

David Yacbya, III. xix. 

Death, II. 35. 

Design in Nature, II. xix., xx. 
Determination, I. 348; II. 95 sq. 
Divination (intuition), III. xxxviii. 
Dreams, H. xliv. sq. 

Edomites, HI. 210, 274. 

Efodi, HI. XX. 

Eglah-aruphali, IH. 192. 

Egyptians, HI. 210, 226. 

Bisler, M., III. xxvii. 

Elements, I. 290 sq.; II. 49, 147; III. 
Ssq. 
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Eliah del Medigo, HI. ziv. 

Eliah Mizraohi, III. xiT. 

Eliah b. Moses, 111. zvii. 

Emanation (indaenoe), 11. xli. xsxvii.; 
in. 78, 79, 291. 

Ephraim al-Naqavah, III. xx. 

Epicureans, I. 312; 11. Ct3; III. C6. 

Epicycles, in. 116. 

Eternity of universe, I. 281 sq ,; 11.10, 
25; ziii. sq. 

Evils, III. X. sqq., xix. 289. 

Existence, I. xlvi. 204. 

Eccentricity, 11. xxiv. 

Faith, true, 1.1. 

Family, ni. 209, 256 sqq. 

Fear of God, ni. 140, 295 sq. 

Festivals, ni. xliii. 

Forces, in a body, n. 4. 

Form, 1. 28, 262; II. 8 ; ni. 24. 

Frederic n., German Emperor, III. xvi. 

Free will, L 326; 11. 222; in. 70. 

Friends, III. 256. 

Ftlrstentlial, R., ni. xvii. xx, 
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S., III. xxvi. 

Beason, I. xxxi., 337 ; III. 288.- 
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Rebellious son, HI. 169, 199. 

Relation, 1.181, 201. 

Release year, IIL 186. 


Repentance, III. 169, 237. 

Retaliation, III. 193. 

Righteousness, III. liii. 

Rosin, D., III. xxvii. 

Rubin, S., xxvii. 

Saadia b. Mobdecai b. Moses, m. x. 
Sabbath, I. Ixvii ; IL xxxi ; IH. 167, 
199, 210. 

Sabeans, L 237; m. xxix., 170, 219, 
232, 246, 27L 
Sachs, S., III. xxii. 

Sacrifices, III. 127, xxxii., 202, xlvL, 
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Samael, II. 164 
Samuel, II. 204. 

Samuel, son of Isaac, III. xiv. 

Samuel b. Moses, III. xiv. 

Samuel Ibn Tibbon, HI. xi. 

Saportas, Samuel, III. xxv. 

Satan, H. 154; HI. 25 sqq. 

Scape-goat, III. 241. 

Scheyer, S., III. xvii. xxii. xxvii 
Senses, 1.161, 210, 341; II. 174. 
Shabbathai b. Mattithyahu, III. xii. 
Shaul ha-kohen, III. xix. xxi. 

Shem-tob b. Joseph, III. xxii. 

Shem-tob b. Palquera, III. xi. xxii. 
Shem-tob b. Shem-tob, III. xxii. 

Sfiema, III. 216, 285. 

S/teTnone-esre, III. 216, 285. 

Shesheth Benvenisti, III. xxv. 

Shimshon £!aliri, III. xv. 

SUimshon Eohen Modon, III. xiii. 
Simeon Duran, III. xvi. 

Simon the Just, I. 233. 

Sins, HI. 237 sq. 
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Solomon, I. 14 ; XL 126, 208 sq.; III. 
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Solomon b. Abraham, III. xxiv. 

Solomon b. Addereth, III. xxv. 

Solomon b. Jehudah ha-nasi, III. xxiii. 
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64, 91, xxii. xxiv.; III. ii. xiv. 
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Spirits (demons), HI. 234. 

Stars, II, ix., 48, 313 sq .; HI, xiv. 

Stars, worship of, I. 237; HI. xxix* 
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Stern, M., III. xvii. 

Studies, I. 3 sq., xxxiv.; III, IW 
Substance, I. 318, 329; II. 8. 

Sun, II. 49. 

Synbedrin, III. 201. 

Synagogue, Great, I. 216. 

Tables of stone, I. Ixvi. . 

Tabriz!, III. xxiii 
Tammuz, III. 143. 

Temple, III. 151, xlv. 244; II. 5. 
Thomas d’Aquino, III. xvi. 

Time, I. 182, 314; II. Cl a^., 68,144. 
Tishbi, III. xxiii. 

Townley, J., III. xviii. 

Tree of knowledge, II. 156. 

Tree of life, II. 156. 

Trials (temptations). III. xxiv. 

Trinity, I. 172, 

Turos, III. 18G, 279. 

Univeksaiia (ideals), 1.176 ; III. 79. 


Universe, I. Ixxii.; II. x. ; origin of, 
xiii. sqq.; end of, II. xxvii. 

Urim and Tummin, II. 208. 

Yacxjxjm, I. 313. 

Yenus, II. ix. 

Yision, II. 175.193, 214 sq. 

Weiss, I. H., III. xxvii. 

Wine, III, 256. 

Wisdom, III. liv. 

Woman, III. 171, 206, 236, 248. 

Yaohya, III. xxiii. 

Yecliiel b. Joiib, III. xii. 

Yedidyah b. Moses, III. xvii, 

Yedaya Bedrasi, III. ^vL 

Zeohabiah son of Jeboiada, II. 208. 
Zechariah the prophet, II. 200, 218. 
Zedekiah son of Kenaanah, 11.190. 
Zedokiah sou of Maashih, II. 192. 
Zerachyah b. Isaac ha-Levi, III. xxiii. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Part I., page 220, the first sentence should read thus: **Thi8 likewise 
should not bo divulged to the multitude; but a reflection of this kind is fitted 
for the few only who do not consider that the glorification of God consists in 
uttering that which ought not to be uttered, but in reflecting on that on 
which man should reflect.** 

Part II., page 133, note 2, instead of ** ve-inga/neJieu” read ** ve-inyanehem'^ 

Part III., page 81, line 18, instead o/xxiv. read xxxiv. 

Part III., page 81, line 19, instead of Sto., read (ib. ver. 16), ** He shall call 
upon me, and I will answer him.’* 

Part III., page 151, line 28, instead of ** an altar of stone,’* read “ an altar 
of earth.” 
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